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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The accompanying translation of Herodotus was first issued 
in 1858, and since that date has had no serious rival. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotns~\i\it Jowett’s Plalo, Jebb’s Sophocles, 
and Butcher and Lang’s —is become well-nigh an English 

classic. Up to the present time, however, its price has been 
practically prohibitive. In its original form it will be valued 
for many years to come as a great storehouse of information on 
all the innumerable questions and problems that must inevitably 
arise when dealing with an author like Herodotus. The bulk of 
this information is contained in elaborate essays and appendices 
—full of instruction, no doubt, for the trained .scholar, but quite 
useless (and encuml>ering) for the “ general reader.” 

In the present reprint all these essays have been omitted; 
the notes have been cut down unsparingly: and the Introduc¬ 
tion (on the Life and Writings of Herodotus), which, in the large 
edition, extends to nearly one hundred and twenty pages, has 
been reduced to about twenty. 

Notwithstanding, it is hoped that, in its present shape, 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus will prove a source of pleasure to many 
who have hitherto been deterred from attacking the four 
formidable volumes of which the original work consisted. 

The footnotes are sufficient to clear up all the main difficul¬ 
ties, and only a good classical atlas is needed to make the 
narrative “ live ” for English readers to-day. 

The additions to the footnotes which I have ventured to make 
are enclosed in square brackets. In some dozen places or so, I 
have silently corrected a slip, or some statement which later 
researches have rendered inaccurate or doubtful, and I have 
occasionally inserted a special note on some point of interest 
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(s.|., on ‘Babylon,’ ‘The Battle of Marathon’); but, with 
these exceptions, the reader may feel secure that he has before 
him Rawlinson’s own words. I have not even replaced Jupiter 
l)y Zeus, or Juno by Here (and the like), though the substitution 
of a Latin nomenclature for the names of Greek deities is an 
indefensible practice. 

E. H. BLAKENEY. 


The Kino’s Schooi, Klv, 
Decmber igwj. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THE 

TRANSLATOR 

George Hawlinson (brother of the famous Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, the “ father of Assyriology bom 1812, elected Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, 1840; Bamplon Lecturer, 1859; made 
a Canon of Canierbur)’, 1872; elected Camden Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford, iMi; resigned, 1889; died, 1902, 
{^cd 

Cnief works:— 
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INTRODUCTION 


The time at which Herodotus lived and wrote may be deter¬ 
mined within certain limits from his History. On the one hand 
it appears tliat he conversed with at least one person who had 
been an cye-witness of some of the preat events of the Persian 
war; on the other, that In* outlived the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian struggle, and was aapiainted with several cir¬ 
cumstances which happened in the earlier portion of it. He 
must therefore have flourished in the fifth century b.c., and 
must have written portions of bis history at least as late as B.c. 
450. His birth would thus fall naturally into the earlier portion 
of the century, and he would have belonged to the generation 
which came next in succes.sion to that of the conquerors of 
Salarnis. 

It may be concluded tliat flerodotus was born in or about 
the year B.c. .PS4. Concerning the liirthpiace of the historian 
no reasonable doubt has ever been entertained eillier in ancient 
or modern limes. He lielonged to the town of Halicarnassus, 
a llorian l olony in Asia .Minor. The all but universal teslimonv 
of ancient writers, the harmony of ilieir witness with the atten¬ 
tion given to Halicarnassus and its affairs in the iiistory, and 
the epitaph which appears to have been engraved upon the 
historian's tomb at Thurium, form a liody of proof the weight 
of which is irresistible. 

Of the parents and family of Herodotus hut little can be said 
to be known. His parents’ names are given as Lyxes and 
Dry io (or Rhoiu), and he lloublk^s lielonged to one of the wealthy 
and noble families of the place. 

Tile education of Herodotus is to be jutted of from his work. 
No paiticukrs of it have come down to us. Herodotus, it may, 
however, be supposed, followed the course common in later 
times—attended tlie grammar-school where he learnt to read 
I ix A 
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and write, frequented the palaestra where he went through the 
exercises, and received instruction from the professional harper 
or flute-player, who conveyed to him the rudiments of music, 
Hut these things formed a very slight part of that education, 
which was neccssar)' to place u Greek of the upper ranks on a 
level, intellectually, with thase who in Athens and elsewhere 
gave the tone to society, and were regarded as finished gentle¬ 
men. A knowledge of literature, and especially of poetry— 
al>ovc all an intimate acquaintance with the classic writings of 
Homer, was the one great requisite; to which might be added a 
familiarity with phi Joseph u:al systems, and a certain amount of 
rhetorical dexterity. 

Herodotus, as his writings show, was most thoroughly 
iUTomplished in tlie first and most important oi these ll\ree 
things. He lias drunk at the Hornork* cistern till his whole 
being is impregnated w'iUi the influence thence derived. 
In the scheme and plan of his work, in the arrangement and 
order of its parts, in the lone and cluiracter of the thoughts, 
in ten thousand little expressions and words, the Homeric 
student appears; and it is manliest thal the two great poems of 
ancient (treece are at hast us lamiliar to him as Shakspeare 
lo the modern educated i'-ngirshman. Nor has thb intimate 
know'ledge been gained by the sacTifKH' of other reading, There 
is scarcely a poul oi any eininenie anterior to Ins day with whose 
work.s he h*)s not shown lumsell acquainted. Prose composi¬ 
tion had but commenced a very short time l>efor(‘ the dale of 


his history. ^Vt even fierc we find an acquamlanre indicated 
with a niiniber of wnUTS, seldom distinctly named, but the 
contents of w'h(»se works arc well known and familiarlv dealt 
with, it may lie questioned tvhelher th(*rc was a single work of 
import cl are in the whole range of Greek literature arcessilde to 
him, with the contents of which he was not fairly acquainted. 

Such an amount of literary knowledge implies a prolonged 
and careful .self‘education, ainl i.s the more remarkalilc in the 
ciise of one whose aitive amt inquisitive turn of mind seems to 
have led birn at an early age to engage in travels, the extent of 
wdxich, combined with their leisurely <*liaracier, clearly shows 
that a long term of years must liavc been so oeeupiecl. The 
quantum of travel has uidee<l bi*eii generally exaggerated; but 
after every deduction is made that judicious criticism suggests 
as jiroper, tliere still rcmuin.s, in the distance between the ex¬ 
treme limits reached, and in the fulness of the information 
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gainedj unmistakable evidence of a vast amount of time spent 
in the occupation. Herodotus undoubtedly visited Babylon, 
Ardericca near Susa, the remoter parts of Egypt, Scythia, 
Colchis, Thrace, Cyrene, Zante, Dodona, and Magna Grcecia— 
thus covering with his travels a space of thirty-one degrees of 
longitude (al^vc 1700 miles) from cast to west, and of twenty- 
four of latitude {1660 miles) from north to south. Within 
these limits moreover his knowledge is for the most part close 
and accurate. He has not merely paid a hasty visit to the 
countries, but has examined them leisurely, and is familiar 
with their scenery, their cities small and large, their various 
wonders, llicir temples and other buildings, and with the 
manners and customs of their inhalutants. The fulness and 
minuteness of his information is even more remarkable than its 
wide range, though has attracted less observation. 

If any tiling is certain with respect to the events of our au thorns 
career, it is that his home during the first half of his life was in 
Asia Minor, during the lost in Magna (ir.rcia. It is clear that 
his visit to Egypt, witli which some of liis other journeys are 
necessarily connected, took place after the revolt of Tnurus 
(nr. 4<^o); for he slates that he saw the skulls of those who 
werc^ slam in the great liatllc of Papremis by which Tnarus 
estil hii.shed himscll; and yot it could not have been long after, 
or he would scarcely have l^ecn rctcoivixl witli so much cordiality, 
Lind allowed such free access to the h^gyptiun temples and 
records. 'I'hcre is every reason to conclude that his visit fell 
within the period—six years, from b.c. 4O0 to ».c. 455, inclu¬ 
sively—during which the Athenian armies were m possession 
of the country, when gmtitude to their deliverers would have 
led the PIgyptians to receive any Greek whfi v'lsited them W'ith 
open arms, and to treat him with a friendliness und familiarity 
very unlike their ordinary jealousy of foreigners. His Egyptian 
tnivcls would thus fall between lus twenty-fourth and his 
twenty-ninth year. 

Suidas relates that he wa.s forced to fly from Halicarnassus to 
Samob by the tyranny of Lygdamis, the grandson of Artemisia, 
who luid puL Ills uncle (or cousin) Panyasis to death, that in 
Samos he adopted tlie Ionic dialect, and wrote his history; 
tliat after a time he returned and took the lead in an insur¬ 
rection whereby Halicarnassus obtained her freedom, and’ 
Lygdamis was driven out; that then, finding himself dislike<l 
by the other citizens, he quitted his country, and joined in the 
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Athenian colonisation of Thurium^ at which place he died and 
was buried. 

Herodotus probably rontinued to reside at Halicarnassus, 
taking long journeys for Ihe purpose of historical and geo¬ 
graphical intpiiry, till towards the year n.c. 447. when, being 
about thirty-seven years of age, and having brought his work to 
a certain degree of rompleleness, though one far short of that 
which it reached finally, he removed to GnxK't Proper, and took 
up his abotle uL Athens. Halicarnassus, it would appear, had 
shortly before cast off her tyrants and joined the Atlienian 
ronfedcracy, .so that the young author would be wciromed iot 
his country's sake no Je.ss than for lus own. It was in the year 
n.r. 44O, if we may believe Kusebius, that a decree passed the 
Athenian assemlily, whereby a re wan! wits assignorl to Hero- 
dotu.s on acooLinl of hi^ great liistoriral work, which he had read 
publicly to the Athenians. 

It is not (IHTicult (o imiigine the reasons which may have 
induced our author, in spile of tlie fascinations of its society, to 
quit Athens, and lK<omc a settler in on<* of her colonial dc- 
peridencie.s. At Athens he could have no eili/.cnship; and to 
the (Jreek not bent on money-making, or absoriK*(i in philosophy, 
to be without poliliral rights, to Jiuve no share in w'liat formed 
the daily life and oicnpied tlie constant thouglits of all around 
liim, was intolerable. " Man is luit a man unless he is a citizen/* 
.said Aristotle: anil the feeling thus cxpresse<l was common to 
the t^reek nation. Besides, Athens, like every capital, was an 
expensive place to li\'e in; and tlie w'calth which had niacle a 
figure at Maljcarnas.siis would• even jf it were not dissijxited, 
have scarcely given a living there. 'I’he accepUtnee by Hero¬ 
dotus of a sum of niom'v from the Athenian people w^iuld seem 
to indicate that his means were now low. I'hey may have been 
exhansU‘d b\ the cost of his long journeys, or have suffered 
from his leaving Halicarnassus At any rate liis c*ircum.stances 
may well have been su<h its to lead him gladly to embrace the 
invitation whkb Athens now oflered to adventurers from all 
[larts of (irccce, wherein' he would acquire at her hands a parcel 
of land which wunki place him above want, and a new 

right of citizenshij). Accordingly, m the year B.r. 443^ when 
he had just passc^d his fortieth year, Herodotus, aeconling to 
the unanimous testimony of aiuicnt writers, joined the colonists 
whom Pericles wa.s now sending out to Jlaly, and became one of 
the first sc'ltlers at ’J'hurium. 
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At Thurium Herodotus would seem to have devoted himseli 
almost entirely to tlie elaboration of his w'ork. 

At the same time he no doubt composed that separate work 
the existence of whicii it has been tlic fashion of late years to 
deny—his History of Assyria, With these literary labours in 
hand, it is no wonder if Herodotus, having reached the period 
of middle life, when the fatigues of travel begin to be more 
se 3 *isibly felt, and being moreover e!iUii*y;led in somewhat diffi* 
cult domestic politics, laid aside his w'andering habits, an<l was 
contented to remain at Thurium without even exploring to any 
great extent the countries to which his new position gave him 
{in easy access. There is no trace of his having journeyed 
further during tliese years than the neighbouring tow’iis of Mela- 
pontum and Crotona, except in a single instance. He must 
Imvc paid a visit to Athens at least as late as b.c. 436, anil 
probably some years later; for he saw the magnificent Propy- 
iasa, one of the greatest of the ronstructi(>ns> of Pericles, which 
was not commenrofl till ii.c. 436, nor finished till five years 
afterwards. 

The slate of Thurium, whiU‘ it was the alxidc of Herodotus, 
appears to have Iwen one of peqx*tual trouble and disquiet. 
Soon afterwards a war broke out Ix^tween the 'fliurians and the 
people of Tarentum. wliicb was c^irrie<l on l)otb by land and sea, 
with varied success, ami which prol)al)l)' continued during a 
spac(‘ of several years. 

It is uncertain whether HerudoLiis lived to see all thesi* 
vicissitudes. Tlie jjlacc and time of his death arc matters of 
controversy. The work of Herodotus, therefore, contains no 
sign that he outlived his sixtieth year, and perhaps it may be 
said that the balance of evidence i.s in favour of his having dlcil 
at Thurium when he \va.s alx>ut sixty. He would thus have 
escaped the troubles whieh afflicted hLs adopted country during 
the later portion of Uic Peloponnesian w^ar, and have* been 
spared the pain oi seeing the state of which he was a citizen 
enrol herself amonii the enemies of his loved and ailmircd 
Atliens. 

The merits of Herodotus as a writer have never been ques¬ 
tioned. 'Fhose who make th<’ lowest estimate of his qualifica¬ 
tions as an historian, are profuse in thi‘ir acknowledgments of 
his beauties of composition and style, by which they consider 
that other commentators upon his work have l)een unduly 
I)ias5cd in his favour, and led to overrate his historical accurac>\ 
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Scarcely a dissentient voice is to be found on this point among 
critical authorities, whether ancient or modern, who all agree ui 
upholding our author as a model of his own peculiar order of 
composition. In the concluding portion of this notice an en¬ 
deavour will be made to point out the special excellencies which 
justify this universal judgment, while, at the same time, atten¬ 
tion will Ix^ drawn to certain qualifying statements whereby the 
most recent of our author's critics has lessened the effect of 
those genera! eulogiums which he has passed upon the literary 
merits of the History. 

'I he most important c.ssentiaJ of every literary composition, 
he it poem, treatise, history, tale, or aught eke, is unity. Upon 
this depends our power ol viewing the composition as a whole, 
and of deriving pleasure from the grasp that wc thereby obtain 
of it, us well as from our perception of the harmony and mutual 
adaptation of the parts, the progress and conduct of the argu¬ 
ment, and the interconnection of the various portions w'ith one 
another. In (cw subjects is it m difficult to .secure this hmda- 
montal groundwork of literary excellence as in history. 'Hie 
unity furnished by mere identity of country or of race falls 
short of what is required : and lienee most general histories are 
wearkfime and deficient in interest. fhTodotus, hy selecting 
for tlie subject of his work a SfM‘< ial portiem of tlu* history of 
(frecce un<l confining bimsell to the narration of events having 
a hearing, direct or indirect, uixui Ins main topic, has obtained i\ 
unity oj action sufiieient to satisfy the jnohi stringent demands 
of art, ei|ual, indeed, to that which characterises the masler- 
pieccs of the imagination. IiLSti ad of undertaking !hc complex 
and difficult task of writing the liistory of the Jh-llenic race 
during a given piriod, he sits down with the (»ne fjirimary) 
object of faillifully recording the events of a particular war. It 
is not, as has been generally said, the conflict of races, the 
antagonism beUveen Kutojk* and Asia, nor even tliat antagonism 
in its culminating form- the struggle l>ctween Greece and 
Persia—that he jnits Ixdore him as his proper sulije<*l Had 
his views embraa^d this whole conflict, the Argonautic expedi¬ 
tion, the Trojan war, the inva.siun of L'.uiojki by the Teuerians 
and Mysians, the frequent incursions into Asia of the ( inimcriaris 
and the Trerts, perhaps even the settlement of the (heels r upon 
the Asiatic .shores, would have claimed their place as integral 
portions of his narrative. His absolute renunciation of some 
nf these subjects, and his cursory notice, or entire omission of 
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others, indicate that he proposed to himself a far narrower task 
than the relation of the long course of rivalry between the 
Asiatic and European races. Nor did he even intend to give us 
an account of the entire struggle between Greece and Persia. 
His work, though not finished throughout, is concluded; and 
its termination with the return of the Greek fleet from Scstos, 
distinctly shows that it was not his object to trace the entire 
history of the Grceco-Persian struggle, since that struggle con¬ 
tinued for thirty years afterwards with scarcely any intermis¬ 
sion, until the arrangement known as the Peace of CiUlias, 
The real intention of Herodotus was to write the history of the 
Persian War of Invasion—the contest which commenced with 
the first expedition Mardonius, an<l terminated with the 
entire discomfiture of the vast fleet and army collected and led 
(Jreecc by Xerxes. The portion of his narrative which 
is anterior to the expedition of Mardonius is of the nature of an 
introiluetion, and in this a double design may lx traced, the 
main object of the \\Titc'r being to give an account of the rise, 
growth, and pnjgres.s of the great Empire which had Ixen the 
antagonist of (}rctxe in the struggle, and his secondary aim to 
note the previous occasions whereon the two racers luul been 
brought into hc)Stilo contact, both these points are connoctcil 
intimately with the principal object of the history, the one 
being necessary in order to a correct appreciation of the great¬ 
ness of the contest and the glorv gained by those with w'hom 
the victory rested, and the otbt*r giving the causes from which 
the quarrel sprang, and throwing imjiortiint light on the course 
of the invasion and the cojuluct id tlin invaders. 

TIad Henulotus confined himself rigidly to these three inter¬ 
connected heads of narration, the growth of the Pei'sian Empire, 
the previous hostilities U*tween Grec<*e and Persia, and th<’ 
actual <*onduct of the great war, bis history would have been 
meagre and deficient in Viirietv. To avoid this consequenc e, he 
takes every cipportunily which presents itself of diverging from 
his main narrative and inti^rweaving with it the vast stores of 
his varied knowledge, whether hi.stori(*al, geographical, or anti¬ 
quarian, He thus contrived to .set Ixforc his countrymen a 
general pictiin* of the world, of its various races, and of the 
previous history of tliose nations which possessed one; thereby 
giving a grandeur and breadth to his work, wliich places it in 
the very first rank of historical compositions. At the same 
time he took care to diversify his pages by interspersing amid 
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his more serious matlcr tales, anealotes, and descriptions of a 
lighter character, which arc very graceful appendages to the 
main narrative, and happily relieve the gravity of its general 
tone. The variety and richness of the episodical matter in 
Herodotus forms thus one of his most striking and obvious 
characteristics, and is nc)tired by all critics; but in this very 
profusion there is a fresh peril, or rather a multitude of perils, 
and it may be questioned whether he has altogether escaped 
them. Episodes arc dangerous to unitv. They may overlay 
the mitin narrative and oppress it by their mere winght and 
numl)er: they may Ix' awkward and ill-timed, interrupting the 
thread of the narrative at improper places: or thev may be in¬ 
congruous in matter, and so i)reak in u|xm the harmony which 
<iught to eharaclerisr a work of art. In Herodotus the amount 
of the episodical matter is so great that these dangers are in¬ 
creased proportionally. Nearly one-half of llie work is of this 
vecon<1ary and subsidiary character. It is, however, palpable 
t(j every reader who |x>ss(‘sses the mere average amount of taste 
and eriticul discernment, thut at least the great danger has 
Iwen escaped, and that the e])isodcs of Herodotus, nolwith- 
>tanding their (‘xtraordinury length and number, do not injure 
the unity of his work, or unduly overcharge his narrative. Thi.s 
result, which “ surprises the modern <Titic, has )«*en ascrilx^d 
with rejuson to “two principal tuuse.s the propriety of the 
occasion and Tno<le m which the epLso<liral matter is intro¬ 
duced, and the distinctness (d ff»rm and substance whiih the 
autlK>r lia*^ imparted to his principal masses ” ]W tlu* exercise 
of great rare and ju<lgmenl, us well 4is of a p>od deal of self- 
restraint in these two re.spe<*ts, lieroilotus has succeeded in 
completely s\ibordmating his cpiMMles to his main siil'^jert, and 
has prevented them from entangling, encumbering, or even 
unpleasantly interrupting the general narrative. 

Next in order to the epic unity in plan displayed in his history, 
:uid rich ycl we 11-arranged and appropriate episode, both of 
which th(' work ot Herodotus seems to possess in a liigh degree, 
may be mentioned the excellency of hla charju ter-<lrawing, 
which, whether nations or individuals arc iu cibject, is reinaik- 
•ibly successful and effective. His portraiture of tlu* principal 
nations with which his narrative is concerned—the Persians, 
the Athenians, an<l the Spitrlauv-Is most graphit: and striking. 
Brave, lively, spirited, rajiable of sharp sayings and repartees, 
but vain, weak, iminibive, and hoix-lessly servile bnvards their 
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lords, the ancient Persians stand out in his pages as completely 
depicted hy a few masterly strokes as their modern, descendants 
have been by the many touches of a Chardin or a Moricr, 
(Clearly marked out from other barbarian races by a lightness 
and sprightliness of character, which brought tlicm near to the 
Hellenic type, yet vividly contrasted with the Cn’oks by their 
passionate abandon and slavish suinnission to the caprices of 
despotic power, they possess in the pages of Herodotus an in¬ 
dividuality which is a guarantee of tnith, and which senses very 
remarkably to connect them with that pc'culiar Oriental people 
—the “ Frenchmen of the East,'’ as they have In^cn called—at 
present inhabiting their country. Active, vivacious, intelligent, 
sparkling, even graceful, but without pride or dignity, supple, 
sycophantic, always either tyrant or slave, the modern Persian 
contrasts strongly with the other races of the East, who an* 
either rude, bold, proud, and frce<lom-loving, like the Korris and 
Afghans, or listless and apathetu*, like the Hindoos. 'I'his 
curious continuity of character, which liowevcr is not without a 
[larallel, very strongly confirms the truthfulness of our authc^r, 
who is thus shown, even in wliat might seem to be the mere 
ornamental portion of his work, to have confined himself to a 
representation (d actual realities. 

To tlie Persiivn character that <jf the Greeks offers, in many 
points, a strong contrast—a contnist which is most clearly secu 
in that form of the Greek cliaracter which distinguished the 
races of the Doric stock, and attaine<l its fullest development 
among llie Spartans. Here ag^un the {>icturc drawn by Hero¬ 
dotus exhibits great power and skill. By a small number of 
care fully-man aged touches, hy a few wcll-choscn anecdotes, and 
by occasiona! terse remarks, he contrives to set the Spartans 
before us, both as individuals and as a nation, more graphicHlly 
tlian jH'rhaps any other writer. ITieir pride and independent 
spirit, their entire and willing submission lo their laws, theii 
firmness and so 1 iditv as troops, their stern sententiousnoss, 
relieved by a touch of humour, are vividly displayed in his 
na^rati^'e. At the stune time he docs not shrink from showing 
the dark side of llicir ^•harucLcl. 'Flie srlfj?>|jiiess, backwardness, 
and over-caution of their public policy, their cunning and 
duplicity upon occasion, their inability to resist corrupting 
influences and readiness to take brilxts, their cruelty and entire 
want of compassion, whether towards friend or foe, arc all dis¬ 
tinctly noted, and complete a p)ortrait not more striking in its 
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fratUTcs than consonant with all that we know from other 
sources of the lca<Hng people of Greece. 

Similar fidelity and descriptive power are shown in the 
picture which he gives us of the Athenians. Like the Spartans, 
they arc independent and freedom-loving, brave and skilful in 
war, patriotic, and, from the time that they obtain a form of 
government suited to their wants, fondly attached to it, Lik<‘ 
them, too, they are cruel and unsparing towards their adver¬ 
saries. Unlike them, they are open in their public policy, 
active and enterprising almost to rashness, imp\ilsive and so 
changeable in their conduct, vain mthcr than proud, as troops 
possessing more dash than firmness, in manners refined and 
elegant; witty, hospitable, m;^ificcnt, fond r>f display, capable 
upon occasion of greater modcnition ;ind stdf-denial than most 
Greeks, and even possessing to a certain extent a generous spirit 
of Pan-Hellenism. Herodotus, in his admiration of the ser¬ 
vices rendered by the Athenians to the comm<m cause during 
the great war, h:is piThaps over-estimated tlieir pn tensions to 
this last quality: at leiisl it will lx* found that enlightened self- 
interest sufTjcK'ntly explain:» their conduc*t during that struggle; 
and circumstances occurring l>oth lieforo and after it clearly 
show, that they had no scruple.s aixmt calling in the. Persians 
against their own countrymen when they expected to gain by 
it. It ought not to be forgotten in any estimate of ll)e Athenian 
character, that they set the example of seeking aid from Persia 
against their Hellenic enemies. 'Hie eircumstanres of the time 
no <ioulit were trying, and the rc.solve not to acC4t|>t aid at the 
sacrifice of their independence w'as worthy of their high spirit as 
a nation; but still the fact remains, that the common enemy 
first learnt through the invitation of Athens how much she had 
to hope from the internal quarrels and mutual jealousies of ihv 
Greek states. 

In depicting other nation.^ bi'sides these three— who play tlie 
principal parts in hk story—Hcnnlotus has succe eded best with 
the varieties of barixtrism existing upon the out^ki^ts of the 
civilised world, and least well with those nations among whom 
refinement and cultivation were at the highi:st. He scorns to 
have ex|X'rii*ncfd a diffirullv in appreciating any other phase of 
< ivilisution than that whic h had been developed by the Greeks. 
His portraiture of the Egyptians, despite its elaborate finish, w 
'singularly ineffective; while in the rase of the Lydians and 
Babylonians, he scarcely presents us with any distinctive national 
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features. On the other hand» his pictures of the Scythians, the 
Thracians, and the wild trib^ of Northern Africa, arc exceed¬ 
ingly happy, the various forms of liarbarism being well con¬ 
trasted and carefully distinguished from one another. 

Among the individuals most effectively portrayed by our 
author, may be mentioned the four Persian monarchs with 
whom his narrative is concerned, the Spartan kings, Cleomenes, 
Leonidas, and Pausanias, the Athenian statesmen and generals, 
'rhem is tucks and Aristides, the tyrants Periander, Polycrates, 
Pisistratus, and Histireus the Milesian, Amasis the Egyptian 
king, and Creesus of Lydia. 'Fhe various shades of (irienta! 
< haracter and temperament have never l>ccn l)etter depicted 
than in the reprcscntiition given hy Herodotus of the first four 
Achsemenian kings— Cyrus, the simple, hardv, vigorous moun¬ 
tain chief, endowed with a vast ambition and with great military 
genius, changing, as his empire enlarged, into the kind and 
friendly paternal monarch—( lement, witty, politic, familiar with 
his people; Cambyses, the first form of the Eastern tyrant, 
inheriting his father’s vigour and much of his talent, but spoilt 
by the circumstances of his birth and breeding, violent, rasli, 
liea<lstrong, incapable of self-restraint, furious at opposition, not 
only cruel hut brutal: Darius, the tnodei Oriental prince, brave, 
sagacious, astute, great in the arts Inith of w'ar and peace, the 
<organiser and rtmsolidator as well as Uic extender of the empire, 
a man of kind and warm feeling, strongly attached to his 
friends, element and even generous Uiwards conquered foes, 
only severe* upon system where tl»e wTll-bcing ol the empire 
required an example to \yc made; and Xerxes, the seron<i and 
inferior form of the tyrant, weak and puerile as well as cruel 
and selfish, fickle, timid, licentious, luxurious, easily worked on 
bv courtiers and women, superstitious, vainglorious, destitute of 
all r<*al magnanimity, only upon occasion ostentatiously j)arad- 
ing a generous act when nothing had occurred to ruffle his feel¬ 
ings. Nor is Herodotus less successful in his Hellenic portraits. 
Themistocles is certainly better drawm by Herodotus than by 
Thurydides. His political wisdom and clearsightedness, his wit 
ancl ready invention, his fertility in expedients, his strong love 
of intrigue, his curious combination of patruitism with selfish¬ 
ness, his laxity of principle amounting to positive dishonesty, 
are all vividly exhibited, and form a whole which is at once 
more grajihic and more complete than the sketch furnished by 
the Attic writer. The character of Aristides presents a new' 
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p(»int for admiration in the skill with which it is hit off 
with the fewest possible touches. Magnanimous, di s in teres terlly 
patriotic, transcending all his countrymen in excellence of moral 
character and especially in probity, the simple straightforward 
statesman comes before us on a single occasion, and his features 
are portrayed without effort in a few scntcmces. In painting 
the Greek tyrants, whom he so much detested, Herodotus has 
resisted the temptation of representing them all in the darkest 
colours, and has carefully graduated his portraits from the 
atrocious cruelties and horrible outrages of Pcriandcr to the 
wise moderation and studied mildness of Pisistratus. Tl\e 
Spartan character, again. Is lorrrclly given under its various 
aspects, I^eonidas l)eing the idealised type of perfect Spartan 
heroism, while Pausanias is a more ordinary specimen of their 
nobler class of mind, brave and generous, but easily wrought 
upon by corrupting influence';, ('leomcnes and Ruryl>ia<lcs being 
representatives of the two forms of evil to wluch Spartans were 
mr>st prone,—Kuryblades weak, timorous, vacillaling, and iu- 
eapablc; (‘leomoncs cruel, falw, an<l vudent,- lx)th alike open 
to take hrilM's, and ready to sacrifice the interests of the slate to 
their own selfish ends. 

T<* his skill in cl)aracter-<lrawing Th rodoiiis adds a power of 
pallios in which few writers, whether historians or others, have 
iieen \iis equals. I'he stories of the M'ife of Tntaphernes weeping 
and lamenting continually at the king's gate, of Psammenitus 
sitting in the suburb and string his daughter employed in servile 
offikcs and his son W1 U> death, yet “showing no sign/^ but 
bursting into tears when an old fnend a« costed luni and asked 
an alms: of Lyeophron silently and sa<lly eiuluring cvery- 
tlung rather tluin hold converse with a father who had slain his 
inotlier, and himself suffering for his father's ent ities at the 
mometit when a prosperous ciirtrr sirmed alx;ut lo open on 
him, are examples ot this excellence within the compass of a 
single book which it would lx* difficult to parallel from the 
entire writing.s of any other historical author. Put tin most 
eminent msUince ot the merit in question is lo be Inund in the 
sturv of Crousus. It has Ixm well observed that “ tlie volume 
of pujiular romance contains few' more lx*autifull\* told talcs 
tlian that of the death of Atys; " and the praise might bi; ex- 
temded to the w'hole narrative of the life of Creesus from the 
visit of Solon to the scene u|Km the pyre, w'hich is a master¬ 
piece of pathos, exhibiting tragic power of the lughest order. 
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The same power is exhibited in a less degree in the stories of 
the siege of Xanthus, of Tomyris, of (Eobuziis, of Pythius, of 
Boges, and of Masistes. In tlie last of these cases, and perhaps 
in one or two otliers, the hornhle has somewhat too large a 
share; in all, however, the pathetic is an important and wc)l- 
<levcloped element. 

It has been maintained that Herodotus, though excelIr nt in 
tragic scenes, was " deficient in the sense of the comie properly 
so called/' His ‘‘gofKl stories ” and “clever sayings” arc 
thought to 1^ “ not only devoid of true wit, but among the most 
insipid of his anecdotical debiiU/' Tlie correctness oi this judg¬ 
ment may l>e questioned, not only on the general ground that 
triigic and comic power go together, but by an appeal to fart— 
the expefimentum rruas in such a 4:Hse. It is, of course, not to 
be expected in a grave and seruius production like a history, 
that humorous features sl^ould U* of frequent oceurrence: the 
author’s possession of the quality of humour will l>e sufficiently 
sluiwn if even (K casionullv he diversifies his narrative hv anee- 
flotes or remarks of a luclicrous chanwter. Now in the work of 
Herodotus there arc several stories of which the predominant 
charai‘teristic is the humorous; a.s, very palpaliiy, the (ale of 
Alcmneon's visit to the treasury of (Va'sns, leaving 

“ clothed himself in a loose tunic, which he made to hag great I v 
at the waist, anti jdaced upon his feet the widest buskins ihut lu* 
could anNwIuTc finil, he folhm'cd his guitle into the treasure- 
house/' whore he ” fell to upon a lieap of gold-dust, and in the 
first place packed as miicli as he ccaild inside his buskins 
between them and his legs, after which he filled the breast of his 
limtc quite full of gold, and then sprinkling some uirumg his 
]?a:r, and taking .some likewise in his mouth, came forth from 
the treasure-house scarcely able to drag his legs along, aiiy^ 
thing rather than a man, with his mouth crammed full, and his 
hulk increased e>'ery way.” 'I'he laughter of ( rcpsus at the 
sight js echoed by the reader, who has presented to him a most 
ridiculous image lut off with wonderful effect, and poeticised by 
the *'ouch ot imagination, wdiich regards the distorted form as 
having lust all semi dance uf ljumanity. It won id be impossible 
to deny to Herodotus the possession of a sense of the comic il 
he had confined himself to this single exhibition of il. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature in the whole work ol 
Herodotus—that which prevents us from ever feeling weariness 
as we follow him through tlie nine hooks of his history—is the 
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wonderful variety in which he deals. Not only historian, but 
geographer, traveller, naturalist, mythologer, moralist, anti¬ 
quarian, he leads us from one subject to another,— 

From grave to gay» from lively to severe,— 

never pursuing his main narrative for any long time without 
the introduction of some agreeable episodical matter, rarely 
carrying an episodical digression to such an extent as to l)e an)* 
severe trial to our patience. Even as historian, the respect in 
which he especially excels other writers is the diversity of his 
knowlcxlge. Contriving to bring almost the whole knoNsm world 
within the scope of his sl(>r\% and throwing everywhere a retro¬ 
spective glance at the earliest beginnings of states an<l empires, 
he exhibits before our eyes a sort of jxmoranuc view of history, 
in which past and present, near and remote, civilised kingdoms 
and barbarous <*ommunilie>. kings, jiricsls, sage?*, lawgivers, 
generals, courtiers, common men, have all their place—-a place 
at onc.e skilfully assigned and properly apportioned to their re¬ 
spective claims on our attention. Blended, more(»ver, with this 
profusion of htstoric matter ar<‘ sketches of religions, graphic 
descriptions of countries, clalioratc ])ortraitures (>f the extremes 
of savage and civilised life, striking moral reflections, curious 
anlKjuarian and phikisophical disquisitions, legends, anecdotes, 
critiiasms—not all perhaf)^ equally happy, but al! serving the 
purpose of keeping alive the reader's inicr<*st, and contributing 
to the general richness of effect by which the w'ork is cliarac- 
teris<*d. Again, most remarkable is ilic variety of styles w’hich 
art* assumed, witJi almost t^jual sui cess, in the descriptions and 
anectlotes. The masterly treatment of patliclic subiects, and 
the ot'casional indiilgencr, with good effect, in a ^’oinic vein, 
have been already noticed. Equal power is shown in dealing 
with such mat tors as are tragic without lioing patheUt', as in the 
legend of Oyges, the st<iry ol tlie death of ( yriis, tlie description 
of the self-dcstruclion ol t'k'om€nc.s, and, aiiove all, in the 
striking scene which portraxs the last moments of Prexaspes. 
In this, and in his account of the death of Adrastus, llcrodotiis 
has, if anywhere, icacheti the sublime. Where his theme is 
lower, he hits a style peculiarly his own, w'^hich seems to conic 
to him withtmt effort, yet which is most difhcult of attainment. 
It is simple without being homcl), lamiliar without being 
vulgar, lively without being forced oi affected. Of this, re- 
mar kaldc and div'crsiiied specimens will be found in the history 
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of the birth and early years of Cyrus, and in the tale—which 
reads like a story in the Arabian Nights—of the thieves who 
plundered the treasury of Rhampsinitus. Occasionally he ex¬ 
hibits another power which is exceedingly rare—that, namely, 
of representing the grotesque. The story of Arion has a touch 
of this quality, whicM is more fully displayed in the account of 
the funeral rites of the Scythian kings. Still more remarkable, 
and still more important in its bearing on the general effect of 
his work, is the dramatic ix)wcr, so largely exhibited in the 
abundant dialogues and in the occasional set speeches where^ 
with his narrative is adorned, which by their contrast w'ith the 
ordinary historical form, and their intrinsic excellence generally, 
tend more perhaps than any other single feature to enliven his 
pages, and to prevent the weariness which is naturally caused 
liy the uniformity of continued narration. 

Another excellence of Herodotus is vivid description, or the 
power ol setting lK‘fore us graphically and di.stin<*tly that which 
lie desires us to .see. This faculty however he does not exhibit 
equally in all subjects. Natural scenery, in common with the 
ancients generally, lie for the most part neglects; and his 
descriptions of the groat works constructed by the labour of 
man, although cIal>oraU‘, fail in convoying to tlie minds of his 
readers any very dislinc*t impression of their appearance. Thit 
power m question is shown chiefly in his acoounU of remarkaluc 
events or actions, wliicli portions of his narrative have often all 
the t)eauly and distinctness of pictures, (ryges in the bed' 
ohamlicr of Candaules, Anon on tlie quarter-deck chanting the 
Orlhian, Clcobis and Hilo arriving ut the temple of Junu, 
Adrastus delivenng himself up to Cnesus, Alcnnuon coming 
lortli from the treasure-house, are pictures of the simplest and 
most striking kind, pn^senting to us at a single glance a scene 
exactly suited to form a subject for a painter. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the description is more complex and continuous. The 
charge of the Athenian.^ at Maratlion, the various contents and 
especially the final struggle at Thermopyke, the conflict in the 
royal palace at Susa between the Magi and the seven con¬ 
spirators, the fight Inaween Oncsilus and Artybius, the exploits 
of Artemisia at Salamis, the death of Masistius and tlie conten¬ 
tion lor his hod), are specimens of excellent description of the 
more complicated kind, wherein not a single picture, but a suc¬ 
cession of pictures, is exhibited l)eforc the eyes of the reader. 
These descriptions possess all tlic energy, life, and power of 
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Homeric scenes and battles, and are certainly not surpassed in 
the compositions of any prose writer. 

The most obvious merit of our author, and the last which 
seems to require RiK'cial notice, is his simplicity. The natural 
How of narrative and sentiment throughout his work, the pre¬ 
dominant use of common and familiar wftrds, (he avoidance of 
all meretricious ornament and rhetorical artifice, have often 
been remarkcd, and have won ihc approl)ution of almost all 
critics. With Herodotus comjiosilion is no( un art, but a spon¬ 
taneous outpouring. He does not cultivate graces of style, or 
consciovisly introduce fine passages. lie writes as his subject: 
leads him, rising with it, but never transcending the modesty of 
nature, or approuching to the confines of liombasl. Nut only 
are his wonls simple and common, but the structure of his 
sentences is of the least complicated kind. He writes, as 
Aristotle observes, not in laboured periods, but in sentences 
which have a continuous How, and which only end when the 
.sense is complete. Hence the wonderful clearness iuid trans¬ 
parency of his style, which is never involved, never harsh or 
forced, and which rarely allows the shswlow of a doubt to rest 
upon his meaning. 

'rhe same .spirit, which thus affects liis language and mode of 
expression, i.s ap(Kirenl in the whole lone and conduct of the 
narrative, iwerylhing is plainly and openly related; tliere is 
no aflectiition ol inystcry: we are not lanialiscd by nli.scurc^ 
allusions or hints; the author fnvly and fully a<lmits us to his 
eontidenre, is not afraid to mention himself and his own impres¬ 
sions; intioduees us to his inloiinanls; Udls us plainly what he 
.saw and what he hcaril. allows us to look in(o liis heart, where 
there is nothing that he need.s to hide, and to becoire sharers 
alike in liis religious sen1iment6, hi.s {nUitical opinions, and his 
feelings of sympathy or antipathy tovvard.s the various persons 
or races that he is led to mention. Hem*e (he strong personal 
impression of the writer which wcderive from his work, whereby, 
despite the meagre notices that remain to us of his life, we are 
made to feed towards him as U>wurds an intimate acquaintance, 
and to reg*ard ourselves us fully entille^l to tHtnvass and dL>cij.ss 
all his qualities, moral ;is well as intellectual, rhe candour, 
honesty, amiability, piety, aiul patriotism of Heroilotus, his 
})rimitive cast of nimd und hiilnts, his ardent curiosity, his 
strong love of the marvellous, are familiar topics w\ih his com- 
incntatora, who fuul his jx>rlrail drawn by himself with as much 
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completeness (albeit unconsciously) in his writings, as those of 
other literary men have been by their professed biographers. 
All this is done moreover without the slightest affectation, or 
undue intrusion of his own thoughts and opinions; it is the 
mere result of his not thinking about himself, and is as far 
removed from the ostentatious display of Xenophon as from 
the studied concealment of Thucydides. 

While the language, style, sentiments, and tone of narrative 
in Herodotus are thus chararicriscd, if we compare him with 
later writers, by a natural simplicity and freedom from effort, 
which constitute to a considerable extent the charm of his 
writing, it is imjKirtant to observe how greatly in all these 
respects he is in advance of former prose authors. Justice is 
not done to his merits unless some attcniion be given to the 
history of prose composition before his time, and something like 
a comparison instituted between him and his predecessors 
With Herodotus simplicity never degenerates into baldness, or 
familiarity into what is rude and coarse. His style is full, free, 
and flowing, and offers a most agreeable contrast to the stiff 
conciseness, curt broken sentences, and almost unvaried con¬ 
struction, of previous historians. If we glance our eye over the 
fragments of the early Greek writers that have come down to 
our times, we shall be surprise*d to find how rude anti primitiv*^, 
how tame, bald, and spiritless the productions appear to have 
been, even of the most celebrated historians anterior to, or con¬ 
temporary with, our author. A rom]>arison between the style 
of Herodotus and the style of writing customary in his day 
would furnish us with a tolerably accurate means of estimating 
the interv’al which separated Herodotus, as a writer, from those 
who had preceded him—an interval so great as to render tlic 
style of composition w’hich he invented a sort of new art, and to 
entitle him to the honourable appellation, which prescription 
has made indisputal)ly his, of the “ Father of History.” 

EDlTOklAI. NOTE 

BOOKb SUOGESTFO FOR TIIK STUDY HtHODOTUS 

Sayce'n < 3 d books i *111. {but tu b« with c.mtuni). 

Macau’s oil of bt>t»ks iv.-ix. (1892-190S). AdiiUniblf*. and indispensable 
lor I ho uclvauced student 

}lurv’r> Ancient Greek Jlixiortan*. (J9o<)> pp. valuable piece <ii 

CTltlCI^IU. 

The vol on Herodotus ui “ Aucient CUssio lor iinglish Jteadirs mtics* 
A popular uccoiml. 
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THE 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS 


THE FIRST BOOK. ENTITLED CLIO 

Thebe are the researches of Tlerorlotvis of Halicarnassus,’ which 
he publishes, m the hope of thereby preserving from decay the 
remembrance of what men have done, and of preventing the 
great and wonderful actions of the Greeks and the Barbarians 
from losing their due meed of glory; and withal to put on record 
what were their grounds of feud. 

I. According to the Persians l>est informed in history, the 
Phoenicians Iwgau the quarrel. This people, who had formerly 
dw'elt on the shores of the Erythnean Sea,* luiving migrated to 
the Mediterranean and settled in the parts which they now 
inhabit, l)egan at once, they say, to adventure on long voyages, 
freighting their vessels with llie wares of Eg) pt and Assyria. 
They landed at many places on the coast, and among the rest 
at Argos, which was then pre-eminent alxtvc all the states in¬ 
cluded now under the common name of Hellas.® Here thev 
exposed their merchandise, and traded with the natives for five 
or six days; at the end of which time, when almost everything 
was sold, there came down to the beach a number of women, 
and among them the daughter of the king, who was, they say, 
agreeing in this with the Greeks, I<», the child of Jnachus. The 
women were standing by the stern of the ship intent upon their 
purchases, when the Phoenicians, with a general shout, rushed 
upon them. The greater part made their escape, but some 
were seized and carried off. lo herself was among the captives. 
The Phoenicians put the women on board their vessel, and set 

* TLe mention oi the author's name an cl coimtry in the first sentence of 
his history seems to have been iisual in the age in which Herodotus wrote. 

* I$v the Erythrajau Sea Herodotus inteocb, not our Red Sea, which he 
callb tbe Arabian Gulf (i^aXirorbut the Indian Ocean, or rather 
both the Indian Ocean and the I*ersian Gulf, whicli latter he docs not 
consider distinct from the Ocean, being ignorant of its shape. 

^ The ancient superiority of Argos is indicated by the j>rjsilion of Aga* 
oiemaon at the time of the Trojan war (compare Thucyd i. 9*10), ajid by 
the use of the word .\rgive in Homer for Greek gon«?rallv. No other name 
of iX single people is used m the same generic way» 
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sail for Egypt. Thus did lo pass into Egypt, cnccording to the 
Persian story/ which differs widely from the Phienician: and thus 
commenced, according to their authors, the scries ofoutrages. 

2. At a later period, certain Greeks, with whose name they 
are unacquainted, but who would probably Ik^ Cretans,^ made a 
landing at Tyre, on the PhcEiiician coast, and bore off the king's 
daughter, Europe. In this they only reudiated; but after¬ 
wards the Greeks, they say, were guilty of a second violence. 
They manned a ship of war, and sailed to a city of Colchis, 
on the river Phasisj from whence, after desjwtching the rest of 
the business on which they had come, thev carried off Medea, 
the daughter of the king of the land. The monarch sent a 
herald into Gn^ttre to demand reparation of the wrong, and the 
restitution of his child; l>ut the Greeks made answer, that 
having received no reparation of the wrong clone them in the 
seizure of lo the Argive, they should give none in this instance. 

3. In the next generation afterwards, according to the same 
authorities, Alexander the son of Priam, bearing these events 
in mind, resolved to procure himself a wife out of Greece by 
violence, fully persuaded, tliat as the Greeks had not given 
satisfaction for tlieir outrages, so neither would he be forced 
lo make any for his. Acc<irdingly he made prize of Helen; 
upK>n which the Greeks decided that, before resorting to other 
measures, they would send envoys to reclaim tlie prini:c.ss and 
require reparation of the wrong. Their demands were met by 
a reference to the violence which had Ixtu offered to Medea, 
and they \verc asked with what face they could now require 
satisfaction, when they had formerly rejected all demands for 
cither reparation or restitution addressed to them.^ 

* Thf Jiaino, thus fir<t broiiRlit befcin* iis iti Its Asiatic form, a.ay perhaps 
furnish an astronomical solulioix for 1110 entire table; for as the wandenu^s 
of the (in*ek lo have bt*cii often compared with the erratic course of the 

on in the heavens, p.wMn}; in succession IIironall the siijns of the 
7 /n^ ac. HO <lo we find Ih.it 111 the .'itit^Scinilic |>cru»d there was also an 
ideiititv of name, the l£i;ypU-iii title of the iinM>n being Yah, and the 
pniiitive Chaldj'dn title being represented by a Cuneihirm sign, %'hich is 
pin iieucally -O. as to modern Turkish. 

• Shire uo <»thcr Greeks were thought to ha\e p<»ssessed a uavv ui these 
eailv times. 

Anslophanes 111 the Acluruians verv wittily parodies thc- 

oiK'uiiig I'l Herodotus’s history IVolessnig to give the causes of the 
l*<'lopMnnes)rin war, he says.— 

■ •* This was nothing, 

Smacking too iiiiich *•! oiir aceusiotiie<l manner 
To gi\e offetici’ Mut here, sirs, w'us the mb'. 

Some spark> oi ours, hot with tljc grape, had sto]*n 
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The Story of lo 3 

4. Hitherto the injuries on either side had been mere acts of 
common violence; but in what followed the Persians consider 
that the Greeks were greatly to blame, since before any attack 
had been made on Europe, they led an army into Asia. Now 
a.K for the carrying off of women, it is the deed, they say, of a 
rogue; bnt to make a .stir alx>ut such us are carried off, argues 
a man a fool. Men of sense care nothing for such women, since 
it is plain that without their own consent they would never be 
forced away. The Asiatics, when the (ireeks ran off with their 
women, never troubled themselves al>out the matter; but the 
Greeks, for the sake of a single Lacedaemonian girl, collected a 
vast armament, invaded Asia, and destroyed the kingdom of 
Priam. Henceforth they ever looked upon the Greeks as their 
open enemies. Eor Asia, with all the various trills of bar¬ 
barians that inhal)it it, is regarded by the Persians as their own; 
but luirope and the Greek race they look on as distinct and 
separate. * 

5. Such is the account which the Persians give of these 
niatlcrs .2 Ihey trace to the attack upon Troy their ancient 
enmity towards the Greeks. The i^hirnicians. however, as 
regards 1 (», vary from the Persian sUilomcnts. They deny that 
they used any violence to remove her inU> Egypt; she herself, 
they say, having formed an intimacy with the captain, while his 
vessel lay at Argos, and perceiving herself to l>c with child, of 
her own freewill accompanied the Phamicians on their leaving 
the shore, to escape the shame of detection and the reproaches 
ol her parents. Whether this latter account be true, or whether 
th<’ matter happened otherwise, J shall not discuss further, i 


A injstr(‘s> ol Uic franir—Sniia*lha najjied— 

From the Megariaii>. her doughty tcnnisnicii 
(For the dred mowil small exieot of ati^jcr) 
k( vcu>i’cl the a^rotit iiuon Aspasi<i*s tram, 

Aud tH)re .iway a brace t)f h»T fair djimscls 
All Greece aiuiii gave note of m.artial prelude 
And what the cause of wai*? inarrik, three women 

—Mitchkll, p 70-2. 

Tim ib the earliest mdicatjou of .i knowledge of tlic work of Herodotus 
on iho part of iuiy other Greek ^\Tcl(T 

' Tiio clainj made hv the IVrsisuis to ihe n.xtural lordship of Asia w.is 
couvcxiicot as turiiishiiv Ihcni with pretexts for such wars as it suit^'d 
tls( ir policy to eng .ice in with ihmi-Asi»iIic ii a lions. 

• It IS curious to olrtcrve the treatment whicli the Circek mytlis met 
• ilh at the. hands of fi»rcigners Tlic CirienUl mind, ifuile aoahl« u* 
aoprociate p<wlry ol such a eharactiT, stripi>od llie jccends hare <Jt all 
tl'i.it beautihed iheui, and then irealed them, IhiN vnlganscd, as matters 
ol simple IjLslory 
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shall proceed at once to point out the person who first within 
my own knowledge inflicted injury on the Greeks, after which I 
shall go forward with my history, describing equally the greater 
and the lesser cities. Vor the cities which were formerly great, 
have most of them become insignificant; and such as are at 
pr(‘sent pow’erful, were weak in the olden time.^ 1 shall there¬ 
fore discourse equally of both, convinced that human happiness 
never continues long in one stay. 

6. Creesus, son of Alyattes, hy birth a Lydian, was lord of 

all the nations to the west of the river llalys. '1'hi.s stream, 
which separates Syria ^ from Paphlagonia, runs with a course 
from souUi to north, and finally falls into the Kuxine. So far 
a.s our knowledge goes, he was the first of the barbarians who 
hud dealings witli thc^ (Jreeks, t<ircing some of them to become 
his tributaries, and entering into alliance with others, lie con¬ 
quered the lonians, and lk>rians of Asia, and made a 

treaty will) the l^redrrmonians. Up Ui tliat time all Greeks 
hud been free. For the Cimmerian attack upon loniu, which 
was earlier than (Vasus, was not a ctmquesl of the cities, l)ut 
only an inroad for jihmdering. 

7. The sovereignty of Lydia, wlucli ha<i belonged to the 
Heraclidcs, passed into the family of Creesus, who were called 
the MermnuOiv, in the manner which 1 will now relate. There 
was a certain king of Sardis, (andaules hy name, whom the 
Greeks called Myrbiliis. lie was a descendant of Alcicus, son 
of Hercules. Ihe first king of this dynjisly was Agron, son of 
Niniis, granebon of Heliis. and great-grandson of Alcivus; C.an- 
daules, son of Myr.sus, was the last. The kings who reigned 
before Agron .sprang from Ly<his, sun of A tvs, from whom the 
people of the land, c:allc(i previously Meunians, received the 
name of lA’dians. The Hcniclidcs, descended from Hercules 
and the slave-girl of Jardanus, havir^ been entrusted by these 
princes with the management of afTains, obtained the kingdom 
by an oracle, 'rheir rule endured for two and twenty genera¬ 
tions of men, a .space of five hundred an<l five years;® during 

* Tlnicvdjcles renjark«j on the sniaU sizejto which Mycexiit had dwiiuHtx) 
conij'arfd witli ils former power (1. 10). 

• By Syria ller<'(lnt»m hen* means rappadi>cia, the inhabitants of which he 

calls Syrians (i 72. and vii. 72), nr (*appadooi«ui Kajnraoo- 

^a? J 72) Herodotus rei;ards the r\ords SvTxa and Assyria, Syrians and 
AssjTians, as in reality the same (vii. 63I; lu Ins use of them, howrv#*?, 
as ethnic appellatives, he can*fiiUy lUstinguislics. 

^ Herodotus professes to fount Ihier ceneralions to Ibc century (h. 142), 
thus making* the ^Tncration 33 1 years In tins case the average nt the 
generations i*> but 23 vears 
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the whole of which period, from Agron to Candaules, the crown 
descended in the direct line from father to son. 

8. Now it happened that this Candaules was in love with his 
own wife; and not only so, but thought her the fairest woman 
in the whole world. 'Fhis fancy had strange consequences. 
There was in his body-guard a man whom he specially favoured, 
Gyges, the son of Dascylus. All affairs of greatest moment 
were entrusted by Candaules to this person, and to him he was 
wont to extol the surpa.ssing beauty of his wife. So matters 
went on for a while. At length, one clay, Candaules, who was 
fated to end ill, thus addressed his follower: “ I .see thou dost 
not credit what 1 tell thcc of my lady’s loveliness; but come 
now, since men’s ears are lc.ss credulous than their eyes, con¬ 
trive some means where)>y thou mays! lx?hold her naked.*' At 
this the other loudly exclaimed, saying, What most unwise 
speech is thus, master, which thou hast uttered ? Wouldsl thou 
have me behold mv mistress when she is naked? Bethink thee 
that a woman, witli her clothes, puts ofT her bashfulnoss. Our 
fathers, in time past, distinguished right and wrong plainly 
enough, and it is our wisdom to submit to be taught by them. 
There is an old saying, ‘ Let each look <m his own.' I hold ihy 
wife for the fairest of all womankind. Only, I l>escech thee, 
ask me not to do wickedly.” 

9. Gyges thus endeavoured to decline the king’s proposal, 
trembling lest some dreadful evil should befall him through it. 
Rut the king replied to him, “ (k)ur^e, friend; suspect me not 
of the design to prove thee by this discourse; nor dread thy 
mistress, lest mischief befall thee at her hands. Be sure 1 will 
so manage that she shall not even know' ll>at thou hast looked 
upon her. I will place thee behind the open door of the chamber 
in which we sleep. When T enter to go to rest she will follow 
me. There stands a chair close to the entrance, on which she 
will lay her clothes one by one as .she takes them off. Thou 
wilt be able thus at thy leisure to peruse her person. Then, 
when she is moving from the chair toward the bed, and her 
bark is turned on thee, be it thy cixrc that she see thee not as 
thou passest through the doorway.” 

10. Gyges, unable to escape, could but declare his readiness. 
Then C^daules, when bedtime came, led Gyge.s into his sleep¬ 
ing-chamber, and a moment after the queen followed. She 
entered, and laid her garments on the chair, and Gyges gazed 
on her. After a while she moved toward the bed, and her back 
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being then turned, he glided stealthily from the apartment. 
As he was passing out, however, she saw him, and instantly 
divining what had happened, she neither screamed as her shame 
impelled her, nor even appeared to have noticed aught, pur¬ 
posing to take vengeance upon the husband who had so affronted 
her. For among the f^ydians, and indeed among the barbarians 
generally, it is reckoned a deep disgrace, even to a man, to be 
seen naked.' 

II, No sound or sign oi intelligunce escaped her at the time, 
ilut in the morning, as soon as day broke, hastened to choose 
from among her retinue, sucli us she knew to lx; most faithful 
to her, and preparing them tor what was to ensue, summoned 
Gyges into her presence. Now it had often happened l)efore 
that the queen had desired to confer with him, and he was 
accustomed to come to her at her call. He tlierefore obeyed 
the summons, not susf>ecting that she knew aught of what had 
occurred. ITicn she addressed these words to him: Take thy 
choice, (lygcs, of two courses wliicli arc open to thee. Slay 
Candaules, and tliereby l)ecome my lord, an(l obtain the Lydian 
tlirone, or die tliis nion^ent in his room. So wiJt thou not again, 
obc\'ing all behests of thy master, f>chold what is nut lawful for 
thee. It must needs l)e, tlut either he perish by w’liose counsel 
this thing was done, or thou, who sawest me naked, and so 
didst break our us^es.’' At these words Gyges stood aw'hilc 
in mute astonishment; recovering after a time, he earnestly 
besought the queen that .she would not compel him to so hard 
a choice. But finding he iirij)lon;d in vain, and that necessity 
was indeed laid on him to kill dt to U* killed, he made ciioice 
of life fur himself, and replic<l by If it must be 

.so, and tiiou comjicllcst rue against my w'ill to put my lord to 
death, come, let me hear how thou will have me s<‘L on him.’’ 
“ Let him l»e attacked,” she iinswered, “ on that spot where I 
was by him shown naked to you, and let the assault lx: made 
when he is asleep.” 

J2. All was then prepared for the attack, and when night 
fell, Gyges, seeing that he hud no retreat <ir escape, but must 
uhsolutelv <rithcr Slav Caudaiilcs, or himself be slain, followed 
his irusircss into the slccping-room. Slic placed a dagger in his 
hand, and hid him carefully Ixhind the self-same door. Then 

* The contrast between tlie feelings of the c'rrei’ks anU the barbarians on 
this point IS noted by 7 'hucydiclcs (i 6), where we leuni that the exhibition 
of the naked person was recent, even wiUj tlic Cjrecks. 
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Gyges, when the king was fallen asleep, entered privily into the 
chamber and struck him dead. Thus did the wife and kingdom 
of Candaules pass into the possession of Gyges, of whom Archi¬ 
lochus the Parian, who lived about the same time,^ made 
mention in a poem written in lambic trimeter verse. 

13. Gyges was afterwards confirmed in the possession of the 
throne by an answer of the Delphic oracle. Enraged at the 
murder of their king, the people flew to arms, but after a while 
the partisans of Gyges came to terms with them, and it was 
agreed that if the Delphic oracle declared him king of the 
Lydians, he should reign; if otherwise, he should yield the 
Uirone to the Ueraclides. As the oracle was given in his favour 
he became king. The l^ythoncss, liowe\'er, added that, in the 
fifth generation from Gyges, vengeance should come for the 
Ueraclides; a prophecy of which neither the Lydians nor their 
princes took any account till it was fulfilled. Such was the 
way in which the Mermnud^ dc}>osed the Ueraclides, and 
themselves obtained the sovereignty. 

14. When Gyges was established on the throne, ho sent no 
small presents to Delphi, os his many silver offerings at the 
Delphic shrine testify. Besides this silver lie gave a vast 
number nf vessels of gold, among which the most worthy of 
mention are the goblets, six in numlier, ami weighing aitogethi'* 
thirty talents, which stand in the Corinthian treasury, dedicated 
liy him. I call it the Corinthian treasury, though in strictness 
of speech it is the treasury not of the whole Corinthian people, 
but of Cypsclus, son of Eetion. Excepting Midas, son of 
G<ir(lias,“ king of Phrygia, (iyges was the first of the barbarians 
whom we know to have sent offerings to Delphi. Midas dedi¬ 
cated the royal throne whereon he was accustomed to sit and 
administer justice, an object well worth looking at. Jt lies in 
the same place as the goblets presented l>y Gyges. I’hc Del- 
]>hians cal) the whole of the silver ami the gold which Gyges 
dedicated, after the name of the donor, (jygian. 

As soon a.s Gyges was king he made an inroad on Miletus and 
Smyrna, and took the city of Colophon. Afterwards, however, 

' l/icre iirc strong grounds lor helu-vuiR that Archilochus was IjUct 
thaij ( allJuus, wln» is provetl by to ha\e wrillcn after tlic 

Cimmerian uivasioii in the njgn oJ Ardys. But thoie is nolhm?^ to slunv 
at what time in the rci^ot Ardy^» tins inva.sioii hapixmcd Archiiochub 
Ttinyhdv^ beei i con l oinpora r>' bo i h wi th < • y .ai 1 d ArUys. T li c ( • 1 m meri an 

iin asion may huvo beet) early in the rcicn of the latlor prince, sav » r 

^ Kvery Fhryj^ian kui^ mentioned in uncivui is t’lChcr Mnia^ 

son of Gordias, or (Gordias, $ui) of Midas. 
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though he reigned eight and thirty ycars^ he did not perform a 
single noble exploit. 1 shall therefore make no further mention 
of him, but pass on to his son and successor in the kingdom, 
Ardys. 

15. Ardys took Pricnc and ma<le war upon Miletus. Jn his 
reign the Cimmerians, driven from their homes by the nomades 
of Scythia, entered Asia and captured Sardis, all but the citadel. 
He nrigned forty-nine years, and was succeeded by his son, 
Sadyattes, who reigned twelve years. At his death his son 
AJyuttcs mounted the throne. 

lO. This prince wiiged war wjth the Modes under ("ya.xares, 
the gninclstm of Demccs,' drove the (‘immerians out of Asia, 
conquered Smyrna, the (olophoniau colony,**^ and invaded Clu- 
zomena*. Fn^m this last eont4?st he did not come off as he 
could have wished, hut met with a sore defeat; still, lu>wever, 
in the course of his reign, he performed other actions very 
worthy of note, of which 1 will now proceed to give an account. 

17. Inheriting from his lather a war with the Milesians, he 
pressed the siege {^jamst the city by attacking it in the following 
manner. When the harvest was ripe on the ground he marched 
his army int(» Milesia to the sound <if pi{)cs and iiarps, and flutes 
masculine and feminine.^ The buildings that were scattered 
over the country he neither pulled down nor burnt, nor did hi* 
even tear away the doors, hut left them standing as they were. 
He cut down, however, and utterly destroyed all the trees and 
all the corn throughout the hand, and then returned to his own 
doniinions. It was idle for his army to sit down before tin* 
place, as the Milesians were masters of the sea. The reason 
that lie did not demolish their buildings was, that the inhabi¬ 
tants might be tempted to use them as homesteads from which 
to go forth to sow and till Uieir lands; anti so each time that 
lie invaded the country he might find somirthing to plunder. 

18. In this way he carried on the war with the Milesians for 
♦eleven years, in the course ol which he inflicted on them two 
terrible blows; one in their own country in the district of Lime- 
ncium, the other in the plain of the Maiander. During six of 
these eleven years, Sadyatles, the son of Ardys, who lirst lighted 

* Vide iiifra, chaps. 73-4 * Vide infra, ch. 150 

^ A ulus Cielliu> understood the “ male and female flutes.” as flutes 
pluved hv men. and flutes plased bv women. But it is m(»re probable 
that fluU's of diflercnl tones or pitches are intended. The flute, the pitch 
of which was l(»wer, would he called wntr. the njore treble or snrill* 
sounding oue would be the /emaif. 
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the flames of this war, was king of Lydia, and made the incur¬ 
sions. Only the five following years belong to the reign of 
Alyattes, son of Sadyuttes, who (as I said l)efore) inheriting the 
war from his father, applied himself to it unremittingly. The 
Milesians throughout the contest received no help at all from 
any of the lonians, excepting those of Chios, who lent them 
troops in requital of a like service rendered them in former times, 
the Alilcsians having fought on the side of the Chians during the 
whole of the war between them and the people of Erythne. 

19. It was in the twelfth year of the war that the following 
mischance occurred from the firing of the harvest-fields. 
Scarcely had the corn l)ecn set a-light l)y the soldiers when a 
violent wind carried the flames against the temple of Minerva 
As.scsiaj which caught lire and was burnt to the ground. Al 
the time no one made any account of the circumstance; but 
afterwards, on the return of the army to 5 iarfhs, Alyattcs fell 
sick. His illness continued, whereupon, either advised thereto 
by some friend, or pcrcliancc himself conceiving the idea, he 
sent messengers to Delphi to inquire of the god concerning his 
malady. On their arrival the Pythoness declared that no 
answer should be given them until they had rebuilt the temple 
of Minerva, burnt by the Lydiams at Aisesus in Milesia. 

20. Thus much I know' from information given me by tin 
Delphians; the remainder of tfie storj^ the Milesians add. 

The answer made by the oracle came to the ears of Periander, 
son of Cypsclus, w'ho was a very close friend to Thrasybulus, 
tyrant of Miletus at that period. He instantly despatched a 
messenger to report the oracle to him, in order that Thrasy- 
Imlus, forewarned of its tenor, might the better adapt his 
measures to the posture of affairs. 

2J. Alvattes, the moment that the words of the oracle were 
reported to him, sent a herald to Miletus in hopes of concluding 
a truce with Thrasybulus and the Milesuins for such a time as 
was needed to r^rbuild tlic temple. The herald went upon his 
way; but meantime Thrasybulus had been apprised of every¬ 
thing; and conjecturing what Alyattcs would do, be contrived 
this artifice. lie had all the com that wi\.s in the city, whether 
belonging to himself or to private persons, brought into the 
market-place, and issued an order that the Milesians should 
hold themselves in readiness» and, when he gave the signal, 
should* one and all, fall to drinking and revelry. 

22. The purpose for which he gave these orders was the fob 
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lowing. He hoped that the Sardian herald, seeing so great store 
of corn upon the grouiul, and all the city given up to festivity, 
would inform Alyattes of it, which fell out as he anticipated. 
The herald obsern'^ed the whole, and when he had delivered his 
message, went back lo Sardis. Ihis circumstance alone, as I 
gather, brought about the peace which ensued. Alyattes, who 
had hoped that there was now a great scarcity ot corn in Miletus, 
and that the jxiople were worn down to the last pitch of suffer¬ 
ing, when lie heard from the herald on his return from Miletus 
tidings so contrary lo those he had expected, made u treaty with 
the enemy by whicli Uie two nations became close friends and 
allies. He then built at Assesus two temples to Minerva instead 
of one,^ and shortly after recovered from his malady. Such 
were the chief cin:innstance.s of the war which Alyattes waged 
with Thrasybulus and the Milesians. 

23. Tills Periandcr, who apprisorl Thrasybulus of the oracle, 
wa.s son of Cypsclus, and tyranl of Corinth.- Jn his time a very 
wonderful thing is said to have happened. The (Corinthians and 
the liCshians agree in their account of the matter. 'I'hey relate 
that Arioti ot Mcthymna, who as a player on the harp, was 
second lo no man living at that time, and who was> so far as we 
know, the first to invent the dithyrainhic measure,^ to give it its 
name, and to recite in it at Corinth, was carried to Titnarum on 
llie hack of a dolphin. 

24. lie had lived for many years at the court of Puriander, 

when a longing came upon him lo sail across lo Italy and Sicily. 
Having rich profits in those parts, he wanted to rccross 

tlie seas to Corinth. He tliorcfore hired a vessel, the crew of 
wliich were ('orinlhians, thinking that there was no people in 
whom he could more safely confide: and, going on board, he 

* The feeling that rcslitiiiioii should Ik* twofold, when made to t!ir Rods, 
vva> d feature of tlie religion <jf Kome It was not in <im*ce 

' liahr says (Not. ad hjc), l*€nauH«‘r w.is tjraiil m tfie anitcnf sense of 
llie word, iit which it is siniplv eqiuvaU'iit to Iho Latui “rex'* and the 
(I reek Ai'a*:, or /da(y tXetW; because he iiihcsrited the crosvii from bis 
i.4lher Csi'jielus. Hut U would rather seem that the word bears here its 
Usual sense* of a king who rules witli a usurped aitd iiiiconstitational 
authc»r*tv 

'*llie in veil lion 0/ the Diihvr.'iiub, or C\olic chorus, was ascribed to 
.'►ii.m, iu>l uulv by lliTiKlotus, but also hv Anstt>ilr, by HeUameus. by 
Dicivarchus. and. nnplicitly, hv I'mdur, who said it was invetiled at 
rMjinllj. Perhaps i\ t*. conclude with 4 rcciail writer that Anon 

(hd nni mvrnt. but onlv iiupn>ved the dithyiatnli. 'Hie dithyramb was 
ongmalh a jiutv hyiim lu liotuMir ol Harclius, with the cirruinbtauces of 
whose bVth tlie word is >oiae>^hat faucilullv raiuucoted (Kurip. Uacch. 
52f>). U wd& smij* bv a or liaud of revellers, directed bv a leader. 
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set sail from Tarentum. The sailors, however, when they 
reached the open sea, formed a plot to throw him overboard 
and seize upon his riches. Disaiverinp their design, he fell on 
his knees, beseeching them to spare his life, and making then^ 
welcome to his money. But they refused: and requir^ him 
cither to kill himself outright, if he wished for a grave on the 
dry land, or without loss of time to leap overboard into the sea. 
In this strait Arion begged them, since such was their pleasure, 
to allow him to mount upon the quarter-deck, dressed in his 
full costume, and there to play and sing, and promising that, as 
soon as his song was ended, he would destroy himself. Delighted 
at the prospect of hearing the very best harper in the world, they 
consented, and withdrew from the stern to the middle of the 
vessel: while Arion dressed himself in the full costume of his 
calling, took his harp, and standing on the quarter-deck, chanted 
the Orthian.' His .strain ended, he flung himself, fully attired 
as he was, headlong into the sea. The Corinthians then sailed 
on to Corinth. As for Arion, a dolphin, they say, took him 
upon his back and carried him to T.enarum, where he went 
ashore, and thence proceeded to Corinth in his musician's dress, 
and told all that hiul happened to him. Periander, however, 
disbelieved the story, and put Arion in ward, to prevent his 
leaving Corinth, whde he watched anxiouslv for the return ol 
tlie mariners. On their arrival he summoned them before him 
and asked them if they could give him any tidings of Arion. 
They returned for answer that he was alive and in good health 
in Italy, and that they had left him at Tarentum/*^ where he 
was doing well. Thereupon Arion appeared before them, just 
as he was when he jumped from the vessel: the men, astonished 
and detected in falsehood, could no longer deny their guilt. 
Such is the account which the Corinthians and Lesbians give; 
and there is to this day at Txnaruin, an ofTcring of Arion^s at 
the shrine, which is a small figure in bron/e, representing a man 
seated upon a dolphin.^ 

35. Having brought the war wiih the Milesians to a close, 

' According to the scholiast on Aristopliiincs, tlie Orphian was pitched 

I hi^^b ktfy, as Ibc- iiniur would iinyly. oiul was a lively H|jirjted 

in memory ot this legend, the Tarentitie-. wore huid ol exhi 
Arit»n, astride upon his dolphui, on their coins. 

' Various attempts have l>een made t<i rationalise the Irgoiid ol Anon 
The truth seems to \^, that the legend grew out ol iho hgnrc ;U J .rnanuii, 
which was knawu l>v its inscription to be an oflfiTing of Anon's, The 
figure itself remained at Tamaruin in<»rc than seven lumdred vears. It 
was seen by Lilian in the third century after Christ. 
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and reigned over the land of Lydia for fifty-seven years, Alyattes 
died. He was the second prince of his house who made offerings 
at Delphi. His gifts, which he sent on recovering from his 
sickness, were a great bowl of pure silver, with a salver in steel 
curiously inlaid, a work among all the offerings at Delphi the 
i>est worth looking at. Glauciis, the Chian, made it, the man 
who first invented the art of inlaying steel.^ 

26. On the <leatli of Alyattes, (Vrr.sus, his son, who was 
thirty “five years old, succeeded to the throne. Of the Greek 
cities, Ephesus was the first that he attacked. 'Khe Ephesians, 
when he laid siege to the place, made an offering of their city 
to Diana, by stretching a rope from the town wall lo the temple 
of the goddess/ which was distant from the ancient city, then 
besieged l>y (>a*sus, a space of seven furlongs,^ 'J'hey were, as 
1 said, the first Greeks whom he attacked. Afterwards, on 
some pretext or otlier, he made war in turn upon every Ionian 
and i^Lolian state, bringing forward, where he could, a substantial 
ground of romplami; where such failed him, advancing some 
poor excuse. 

27. In this way he made himself master of all the Greek 

cities in Asia, and fon:c<l them to Income his tributaries; after 
which he began io think of building shijis, and attacking the 
islanders. Everything had been got ready for this purpose, 
when Bias of l^riene (or, as some say, Ihttucus the Mytilenean) 
})ut a stop lo the project. The king hud made inquiry of this 
j)erson, who was lately arrived at Sardis, if there were any news 
from Greece; to which he answered, ‘‘Yes, sire, the islanders 
are gathering ten tliousand horse, designing an expedition against 
thee and against ihy capital.” (Va‘sus, thinking he spake 
seriously, broke out, “ Ah, might the gods put such a thought 
into their minds as to attack the sons of the Lydiaas with 
cavalry! ” ” Jt seems, oh! king,” rejoined the other, ” that 

' It IS cjuestiunabJ^ whether by is to lx* understood the 

labiyiug, or merely the wulduig ol iron togf-tUer The only two dc^senyv 
lions which eye-witnesses have left iis of the salver, lead lu (‘piJosilc 
directions. 

* An analogous case is mentioned by Plutaicli (Solon, c 12) The 
tijgilives implicated in the insurreolion of Cylon at Athens connected 
themselves with the altar by a cord Through the breaking ol the cord 
they their sacred character. So. Uh>. when Folycrdlcs dedicated 
the island of Kheiieia to the Delian Apollo, he connected it with Delos by 
vi chain (Thiicyd, i» 104). 

* We leiirn by this that the site of Hphisiis had changed between the 
time of Crmsii» and that ol Herodotus. The building seen by Herodotus 
was that burnt, b.c. 356. 
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thou desirest earnestly to catch the islanders on horseback upon 
the mainland,—thou knowest well what would come of it. But 
what thinkest thou the islanders desire better, now that they 
hear thou art about to build ships and sail against them, than to 
catch the Lydians at sea, and there revenge on them the wrongs 
of their brothers upon the mainland, whom thou boldest in 
slavery? ” (‘nesus was charmed with the turn o( the speech; 
and thinking there was reason in what was said, gave up his 
ship-building and concluded a league of amity witli Uie lonians 
of the isles. 

a8. Cnrsus afterwards, in the course of many years, brought 
under his sway almost all the nations to the west of the ITalys. 
The Lycians and C'ilicians alone continued free; all the other 
iril>cs he reduced and held in subjection. They were the 
following: the Lydians, riirygjans, Mysians, Mariandynians, 
(*halyi)ians, Paphlagonians, Thynian and Bitbynian 'fliracians^ 
(arians, lonians, Dorians, yf.ulians and Painphylians.^ 

29. When all these conquests had Ixien added to the Ly<iian 
empire, and the prosjjerity of Sardis was now at its height, 
there came thither, one after another, all the sages of Greece 
living at the time, unri among tJiem Solon, the Athenian.^ lie 
was on his travels, having left Athens to be absent ten years, 
under the pretence of wishing to see the world, but really to 
avoid being forced to repeal any ol the laws which, at the 
request of the Athenians, he had made for them. Without his 
sanction the Athenians could not repeal them, as they had 
bound themselves under a heavy curse to be governed for ten 
years by the laws which should be unposed on tlicm by Solon.^ 

30, On this account, as well as to see the world, Solon set out 

* It IS not quite correct to sp^akof the Cilinaus as dwelling witktn {t.e., 
west of) the for lh« Halys m its upper course nm through Cilicia 

KtXiKWJ'. ch. 72), and that country lay chiefly ^outh of the nver. 
Lycia and Cilicia would be likely to inaiutain tlieir iiidep<tiidenco, being 
both Ctiunlnes of great natural strength. Thev lie upon the high moun- 
tain-raage of Taurus, which niiis from east to west along the buuth of 
.Xsia Mmt)r, withjn about a degree of the shore, and sends down from the 
rnain chain a series of lateral branches or spurs, which extend to the sea 
alon#i the whole line ol coast from the Gulf of Makrj. opposite Rlmdes, to 
the plain (d larsus. "ihe mount<uns ot the iJitern»r are in many parts 
covej-ed with snow dnnng the whole w the greater part of the. vear. 

•Solon’s visit to Creesus was rejected ds fabulous In.*fore the lime of 
I'lularch (Solon, c. 27), on account of chronological diHicnUics t'ra*sus 
most probably reigned from b.c 5hH to h . c , 554. S<»lon certainly outlived 
Che first usurpation of the govcniment at Athens tiv Ihsistratus, which 
was n c. 560. 

*Thc travels of Solon are attested by Plato (Tim. p. 21) and others. 
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upon his ^vek, in the course of which he went to Ecrvnt tr. tv 
court of Arnasis,' and also came on a visit to at Sardl 

royai 

palace, un the third or fourth day after, he bade his servants 
conduct Solon over his treasuries,^ and show him all their great¬ 
ness and magnificence. When he had seen them all, and, 
so far as time allowed, inspected them, Crresus addressed this 
question to him. Stranger of Athens, we have heard much of 
thy wisdom and of thy travels through many lands, from love of 
knowledge and a wish to see the world. I am curious therefore 
to inquire of thee, whom, of all the men that thou hast seen, 
thou deemest the m<).st happy?This he asked because he 
thought himself the happiest of mortals: but Solon answered 
him without flattery, according to his tnie sentiments, “ Tellus 
of Athens, sire.’’ Full of astonishment at what he heard, Creesus 
demanded shan>ly, “ And wherefore dost thou deem Tellus 
happiest?” To which the other replied, “First, because his 
country w'as flourishing in his days, and he himself had sons 
both bea\itiful and good, and he lived to sec children horn to 
each of them, and these children all grew up; and further 
because, after a life spent in what our people look upon as 
comfort, his end was .surpassingly glorious. In a battle between 
the Athenians and their neighixnirs near Eleusis, he came to 
the assistance of his countrymen, routed the foe, and died upon 
the field most gallantlv* The Athenians gave him a public 
funeral on the spot where he fell, and paid him the highest 
honours.’’ 


3J. Ill us did Solon admonish Oa'sus l)y the example of Tellus, 
enumerating the manihild particulars of his happiness. When 
he had ended, Crasus inquired a second time, who afrer Tellus 
seemed to him the happiest, expecting that at any rate, he 
would he given the second place. “ ('leobis and Bito,” Solon 
answered: " they were of Argive race; their fortune was enough 
fur their wants, and they wert‘ besides endowed with so much 
bodily strength that they had both gained prizes at the Gnmes. 
Also this talc is told of them;—There, was a great festival in 
honour of the gotldess Juno at Aq;os, to which their mother 
must needs be t-iken in a car.^ Now the oxen did not come 


• Au»iisJ'> boR.in l»i rcijiii v.c 56<i- Stvli>n fr<»m Athens to 

£gvpt, thet^cc Ui Cvpriis (Uer«Kl. 113), and from Cyprus to I.ydia. 

• Vide mfra, vi. 125. 

• C'k'cto And otluTs relate that the ip’omid ef the necessity was the 
C4rcumsUnces that the youlh»' ni other was jn’iestess nl Juno at the time. 
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home from the field in time: so the youths, fearful of being too 
late, put the yoke on their own necks, and themselves drew the 
car in which their mother rode. Five and forty furlongs did 
they draw her, and stopped before the temple. This deed of 
theirs was witnessed by the whole assembly of worshippers, and 
then their life closed in the best possible way. Herein, too, 
God showed forth most evidently, how much better a thing for 
man death is than life. For the Argive men, who stood around 
the car, extolled the vast strength of the youths; and the 
Argive women extolled the mother who was blessed with such a 
pair of sons; and the motlier herself, ovorjuyed at the deed and 
at the praises it had won, standing straight before the image, 
besought the goddess to bestow on ( leobis and Bito, the sons 
who had so mightily honoured her, the highest blessing to which 
mortals can attain. Her prayer ended, they offered sacrifice and 
partook of the holy banquet, after which the two youths fell 
asleep in the temple. They never woke more, bat so passed 
from the earth. The Argives, looking on them as among the 
best of men, cause<l statue-s of them to be made, which they gave 
to the shrine at Dflphi." 

32. When Solon had thus assigned these youths the second 
place, Cra‘SU5 broke in angrily, “ What, stranger of Athens, is 
iny happiness, then, so utterly set at nought by thee, that thou 
dost not even put me on a level with private men? ** 

Oh! Creesus,” replied the other, “ thou askedst a question 
concerning the condition of man, of one who knows that the 
power above us is full of jealousy,' and fond of troubling our 
lot. A long life gives one to witness much, and experience 
much oneself, that one would not choose. Seventy years I 


Scrvius says a iiestilcDCe had ilcstroyud the i»xen. which contradicts 
iterodotus. Otherwise the l^e is tiiid with fewer varielieb than uiost 
audent stories. 

' The (*‘ jealousy **) vd God is a Icadmj* feature in Herodotus^s 

conception oi the l>eity, and no doubt is one of the chief moral conclusion.^ 
which he drew from his own survey of human events, and intended Ui 
impress on us by his history. (Vide infra, in. 40, vii 46, aud especially 
vii. 10. ^ 5-6.! Ilerodotiis’s is not siniplv the “ Deus 

Hltor** of religious Romans, much less the ‘jtutlous (jod ” of Scripture 
Tlie idea of an avenging God ls tnduded in the Hcrodfjtean conception 
but is far from bemg the whole of it. l*rospenly, not pride, emmeace, 
not arroKance, provokes him. He does not hke any one to be fjreat or 
happy but himself (vu. 46, end). Wliat w most remarkable is, that with 
such a conception of the Divine Nature, Hcrc^dotgs could maintain such 
a placid, cheerful, childlike temper. P<)ssiblv he was serene because he 
felt secure in his mediocrity. 

I 
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regard as the limit of the life of man.^ In these seventy years 

are contained, without reckoning intercalary montlis, twenty-five 

thousand and two hundred days. Add an intercalary month to 

every other year, that the seasons may come round at the right 

time, and there will l)c, besides the seventy years, thirty-five 

such months, making an addition of one thousand and fifty days. 

The whole number of the days contained in the seventy years 

will thus be twenty-six tliousand two hundred and fifty,^whereof 

not one but will produce events unlike the rest. Hence man is 

wholly accident. For thyself, oh! Crresus, I see that thou art 

wonderfully rich, and art the lord of many nations; but with 

respect to that whereon thou que.stu)ncst me, I have no answer 

to give, until I hear that thou host closed thy life happily. For 

assuredly he who possesses great store of riches is no nearer 

happiness than he who has what sufFiircs for his daily needs, 

unless it so hup that luck attend upon him, and so he continue 

in the enjoyment of ali his good things to the end of life. For 

many of the wealthiest men have been unfavoured of fortune, 

and many whose means were moderate have had excellent 

luck. Men of the former class excel tlioso of the latter but 

in two respects; these Iasi excel the former in many. The 

wealthy man is better alilc to content his desires, and to bear up 

again-st a sudden buffet of calumity. I'he oilier has le.ss ability 

to withstand these evils (from which, however, his good luck 

keeps him clear), but he enjoys all these following blessings: 

he is whole of limb, a stranger to disease, free from misfortune, 

happy in liis childreii, and comely to look upcni. If, in addition 

to all this, he end liis life well, he is ol u truth the man of whom 

thou art m search, the man who may rightly be termed happy. 

Call him, however, until he die, not happy but fortunate. 

Scarcely, indeed, can any man unite all these advantages: as 

iherc is no country which conUiins wnthin it all that it needs, but 

each, while it possesses some things, lacks others, and the best 
% 

* “ The days oi nur vt-ars 4 irc threescore years and ten *’ (Ps. xc. lo). 

* No cnuiineutator cm }l<iri»dutus has succcotled ui exj)lduiuj^» Iht: rurious 

nil stake whereby the M»lar year K made .ive-raRf 375 day?* That 
JlcriHlotiis kuew the true solar year was imt -^7Imt fiv>re nearly 365 days, 
js clear from n ch. 4. Tw'o iiiacrnrat-if^^ product* ihc error m Hero¬ 

dotus. In Iho first place In* ni.tl«*< Solon conn I hi-* months at days 
<*ach, wheioas jt notorious that Uie tJnsk ui<»ntlii, after the system ol 
intercalation was ii ti(KluC4*d, were ulU'riialely of ay and 30 days*. By 
this error Uis* first nnmIxT is raised Ihhii 24i7ho to 25.200. and aUu his 
second miiubci tmi.i 1033 to 1050. Secimdlv. he ormu to nicatiou that 

rrjtn time to time every 4ih probably) the in utc alary month 

sva« oimtlcd •Uln^ether. 
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country is that which contains the most; so no single humun 
being is complete in every respect—something is always lacking. 
He who unites the greatest number of advantages, iind retaining 
them to the day of his death, then dies peaceably, that man 
alone, sire, is, in n^y judgment, entitled to bear the name of 
‘ happy,’ But in every matter it behoves us to mark well the 
end: for oftentimes God gives men a gleam of happiness, and 
then plunges them into ruin." 

33. Such was the speech which Solon addressed to ( nesus, a 
speech which brought him neither largess nor honour. The 
king saw him depart with much indifference, since lie thought 
that a man must be an arrant fool who made no account of 
present good, but bade men always wait and mark the end. 

34. After Solon liad gone away a dreadful vengeance, sent of 
God, came upon ( m'sus, to punish him, it is likely, for deeming 
himself the happiest of men. First he had a dream in the 
night, which ^(jreshowed him truly the e\’ils that were about to 
befall him in the person of his son. For Crrrsus had two sons, 
one blasted by a natural defect, l>eing deaf and dumb; the other, 
distinguished fur alwve all his ro-mates in every pursuit. The 
name of tlie last was Atys. It w'as this son concerning whom 
he dreamt a dream, that he would die by the blow' of an iron 
weapon. When he woke, he tx>nsidered earnestly with himse’f, 
and, greatly alarmed at the dream, inslanlly made his son lake 
a wife, and whereas m former vears the youth hud been W'ont to 
command the Lydian forces in tlie field, he nenv would not 
suffer him to acctunpaiiy them. All the spears and javelins, 
and weapons used in the wars, ho removed out of the male 
apartments, and laid them in heaps in the chambers of the 
women, fearing lost perhaps one of the weapons that hung against 
the wall might fall and strike him. 

35. Now it chanced that while he was making arrangements 
f<»r the wedding, there came to Sardis a man under a misfortune, 
who had upon him the slain of blood. He was by race a 
l^hrygian, and belonged to the family of ihc king, Presi'nting 
himself at the palace of (‘nesns, ])c prayed lo be udrniued to 
purification according to the customs of ihe country. Now the 
Lydian method of purifying is very nearly the same as the 
Greek. Cra‘siis granted the request, and went through all the 
customary rites, after which he asked the suppliant of his birth 
and country, addressing him as follows:—“ Who art thou, 
stranger, and from what part of Phrygia flt ddest thou lo tak * 
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refuge at my hearth ? And whom, moreover, what man or what 
woman, hast thou slain? “ Oh! king,’’ replied the Phrygian, 
** I am the son of Gordias, son of Midas. I am named Adrastus.’ 
The man 1 unintentionally slew was my own brother. For this 
my father drove me from the land, and I lost all. Then fled I 
here to thee." “ Thou art the offspring/’ Creesus rejoined, of 
a house friendly to mine, and thou art come to friends. Thou 
shall want for nothing so long as thou abidest in my dominions. 
Hear thy misfortune as easily as thou mayest, so will it go best 
with thee." 'Thenceforth Adraslus lived in the palace of the 
Icing. 

36. It chanced that at this very same time there was in the 
.Mysian Olympus a huge monster of a boar, which went forth 
often from this mountain-country, and wasted the com-ficlds of 
the Mysians. Many u time had the Mysiams collected to hunt 
the beast, but instead of doing him any hurt, they came off 
always with some loss to themselves. At length they sent 
ambassadors to (><tsus, who delivered their message to him in 
the.«^c words: “Oh! king, a mighty monster of a boar has 
appeared in our parts, and destroys the labour of our hands. 
We d(i our lu'st to lake him, but in vain. Now thereff>re we 
beseech thee to let thy son accompany us back, with some 
chosen youths and hounds, that we may rid our country of the 
animal.” Such was the tenor of their prayer. 

But Cra^sus bethought him of his dream, and answered, 

Say no more ot my ?>on going with you; that may not be 111 
any wise*. He is hut just joined in wedlock, and is busy enough 
with that. 1 will grant you u ]>irked band of Jydians, and all 
my huntsmen and hounds; ami ] will chaise those whom 1 
send to use all ^tal in akling you to rid your country of the 
brute.” 

37. With this reply the Mysians were content; but the king's 
son, hearing what the prayer ot the Mysians was, came suddenly 
in, and on the refusal of Cnesus to let liim go with them, thus 
addressed his father: Formerly, my father, it was deemed the 
noblest an<l most suitaWe thing for me to frequent the wars 
and hunting-parlie.s, and win myseli glory in them; but now 
thou keepest me away from both, although thou hast never 
l>cheld in me cither cowardice or lark of spirit. What face 
meanwhile must i wear as I walk to the forum or return from 

' Adrastub is *' ihe d(>f>mcd the mau unable t<i escape.*' Atys is 
** the youth under the influence ot At6 the man judicially blind." 
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it? What must the citizens, what must my young bride think 
of me? What sort of man will she suppose her husband to be? 
Either, therefore, let me go to the chace of this boar, or give me 
a reason why it is best for me to do according to thy wishes.” 

38. Then Crcesus answered, “ My son, it Is not because I have 
seen in thee either cowardice or aught else which has displeased 
me that 1 keep thee back; but because a vision which came 
before me in a dream as I slept, warned me that thou wert 
doomed to die young, pierced by un iron weapon. It was this 
which first led me to hasten on thy wedding, and now it hinders 
me from sending thee upon this enterprise. Fain would I keep 
watch over thee, if by any means 1 may cheat fate of thee 
during my own lifetime. For thou art the one and only son 
that I possess; the other, whose hearing is destroyed, I regard 
as if he were not.” 

39. ” Ah! father,” returned the youth, I blame thee not 
for keeping witch over jnc after a dream so terrible; but if 
thou mistakes!, if thou dost not apprehend the dream aright, 
'tis no blame for me to show thee wherein thou errest. Now 
the dream, thou saidst thyself, foretold that I should die stricken 
by an iron weapon. But what hands has a l)oar to strike with? 
What iron weapon does he wield? Vet this is what thou fearest 
for me. SHad the dream saul that ] should die pierced by a 
tusk, then thou hadst done well to keep me away; but it said 
a weapon. Now here wo do not combat men, but a wild 
animal. 1 pray thee, therefore, let me go with them.” 

40. There thou host me, my son,” said Cra'sus, thy inter¬ 
pretation is better than mine. I yield to it, and change my 
mind, and con.scnt to let thcc go.” 

41. Then the king sent for Adrastus, the Phrygian, and said 
to him, ” Adrastus, when thou wert smitten with the rod of 
affliction—no reproach, my friend—I purified thee, and have 
taken thee to live with me in my palace, and have been at 
every chaise. Now, tliercfore, it behoves thee to requite the 
good offices which thou hast received at my hands by consenting 
to go with my son on this hunting party, and to watch over 
him, if perchance you should Ije attacked upon the road by 
some band of daring robbers. Even apart from this, it were 
right for thee to go where thou mayest make thyself famous 
by noble deeds. They arc the heritage of thy family, iind thou 
too art so stalwart and strong.” 

42. Adrastus answered, “ Except for thy request. Oh! king, 
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1 would rather have kept away from this hunt; for methinks it 
ill beseems a man under a misfortune such as mine to consort 
with his luijipicT compeers: and besides, I have no heart to it. 
On many grounds I hud sUiyed behind; l>ut, as tlioii urgest it, 
and I am bound to pleasure thee (for truly it does behove me 
Ui reejuite tliy good offices), I am content to do as thou wishest. 
i’*or thy son, whom thou givest into my ehiu'gc, he sure thou 
rwciw' him back safe and sound, so far as depends upon 
;i guardian's carefulness.’’ 

43. I’hus assured, (Va.sus let th<*m <lepart* accompanied by a 
liand of pi<*kcd youths, and well provwicd with dogs of chase. 
When the) reached Olympus, they scattered in quest of the 
uninial; he was soon found, and the hunters, drawing round 
him in a circle. hurled their wcajions at him. Then the stranger, 
the man wh<j lind been purified of blood, wliose name was 
Adraslus, he also hurled his speur at the boar, but missed his 
aim, and struck Atjs. I'luis was the son of (Vie.sus slain by 
the point ol an iron weapon, and the warning of the vision was 
! ill filled. 'I'lien one ran to Sardis to bear the tidings to the 
king, and he came and informed him of the combat and of the 
fate that had befallen his s^»n. 

44. If il was a heavy blow to the father to learn that his 
child was dead, it yet m<»re strongly affected him to think thal 
the very man whom he himself once purified had done the 
d<'cd. In the violence of his grief he called aloud on Jupiter 
CatharsiusJ to be a witness of w'hat he had suffered at the 
srra.jger's humls. Afterwards he invoked I he same god as 
Jupiter Ephistitis and Hetiereus-using the one term because 
he ha<l unwittingly harlKHin?d in his house the man who luul 
now slain his son; and the other, l>ocause the stranger, who 
had been sent as hi.s child's guardian, had turned out his most 
cruel eneinv. 

45. Pie.sently the Lydians arrive<l, Ix-aring the body of the 
couth, and hi*hind them foUowe<l the homicide. He took his 

4 

stand in front of the corse, and, stret'*hing forth Jus bunds to 
rrcesus. delivered himself into his power with earnest entreaties 
that he would sacrifice him upon the Inxly of his soiw-^his 

* JiipiU'i w.i'i Catbarsius, “ llio ol purifications,** vut on account oi 
therc'scmblaiKr of tJ»* rili-sol purification with th<Ko uf Jupiter 
but Mtnplv UI the >auio way that he w.is b)>hisiius and god ot 

hfartbs, aiHl ol coiup,uiionshtp. because he j»residecl over all occasions ot 
iJiUgatimi brtuwn luatk and isiaii, uud tht* punned pi*rsnu contractiKl an 
oidigHtiou tuwarcU his purifier. 
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former misfortune was burthen enough; now that he had added 
to it a second, and had brought ruin on the man who purified 
him, he could nol boar to live.” Then Crrcsus, when he heard 
these words, was moved with pity towards Arirastus, notwith- 
standing the bitterness of his own calamity; and so he answered, 
'* Enough, my friend; 1 have all the revenge tliat I require, 
since thou givest senlcnce of death against thyself. But in 
sooth It is not thou who hast injured me, except so far as thou 
hast unwittingly dealt the blow. Some gc>d is the author of 
my misfortune, and I was forewarned of it a long time ago.” 
Ocesus after this buried the body of his son, with such honours 
as befitted the occasion. Adraslus, son of Gordias, son of Midas, 
the destroyer of lus brother in time past, the destroyer now of 
his purifier, regarding hiimsclf as the most unfortunate wretch 
whom he had ever known, so soon a.s all was quiet about the 
place, slew himself upon the U»mb. (ronsus, bereft of his son, 
gave himself up to mourning tor two full years. 

46, At the end of this time the grief of Creesus was inter¬ 
rupted by intelligence from al)road. Tie learnt that Cyrus, the 
son of Cambyses, hud destroyed the empire of Astyages, the 
son of Cyaxarcs: and that the Persians were becoming daily 
more powerful, 'lliis led him to consider with liimself whether 
it were possible to check the growing power of that pcoj^lc 
before it came to a head. With this design he resolved to make 
instant trial of the several oracles in Greece, and of the one in 
Libya.^ So he sent his messengers in different directions, some 
to Delphi, some to Al>;c in Phocis, and some to Dodona; others 
to the oracle of Amphiataus; others to that of Trophonius; 
f>thers, again, to Branchidcu in Milesia.^ l*hcse were the Greek 
oracles which he consulted. To Libya he sent another embassy, 
to consult the oracle of Ammon. These messengers were sent 
to test the knowledge of the oracles, that, if they were found 
really to return ime answers, he might send a second time, and 
inquire if he ought to attack the Persians. 

47. The messengers who were despatched t<» make trial of the 
oracles were given the following instructions: they were to keep 
count of the days from the time of their leaving Sardis, and, 
reckoning from that date, on the hundredth day they were to 

* “ T\t one ill Libya'* (Africa)—that of Animim, because Egypt was 
regarded by HeriKlotiifi as lu Asia, not tn Africa. 

^Thc oracle at Aba* seeiDs lo have ranked to that at Ddphi. The 
Orientals dr^ not appear to have prassessed any indigenous oracles. 
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consult the oracles, and to inquire of them what Creesus the son 
of Alyattes, king of Lydia, was doing at that moment. The 
answers given them were to be taken down in writing, and brought 
back to him. None of the replies remain on record except that 
of the oniclc at Delphi. Then?, the moment that the Lydians 
entered the sanctuary,^ and before they put their questions, the 
Pythoness thus answered them in hexameter verse:— 

I can Count the sands, and I can measure the ocean: 

1 have ears for the silent, and know what the dumb mau meaneth; 
Lo! on niy sense there strLketh the smell of a sbell.covered tortoise. 
Boiling now on n fire, with the flesh of a lamb, in a canldroii,^ 

Brass is the vessel below, and brass the cover above it. 

48. These words the Lydians wrote down at the mouth of 
the Pythoness as she prophesied, and then set off on their 
return to Sardis. When all the messengers had come back with 
the answers which they had received, Croesus undid the rolls, 
and read what was written in each. Only one approved itself 
to him, that of the Delphk' oracle. This lie had no sooner 
heard than he instantly made an act of adoration, and accepted 
it as true, declaring that the Delphic was the only really oracular 
shrine, the only one that had discovered in what way he was in 
fact employed. For on the departure of his messengers he had 
set himself to tliink what was most impossible for any one to 
conceive of his doing,* and then, waiting till the day agreed on 
came, he acted us he had determined. He lcx>k a tortoise and 
a lamb, and cutting them in pieces with his own hands, boiled 
them both together in a brazen cauldron, covered over with a 
lid which was also of Imiss. 

49. Such then wus the answer returned to Crce.sus from 
Delphi. What the answer was which the Lydians who went to 
the shrine of Amphiaraus and performed the cu.stomary rites, 
obtained of the oracle there, I have it not in rny power to 
mention, for there is no record of it. All tliat is known is, that 

' Tho ti.4yapov was th« uitijt shrine,” iJie sacred chamber where the 
oracles were ffiveii. 

• it IS iiTiposbihlr In discuss such a oucslhni as the nature of the ducient 
oracles, which hud volumes written upon it. within the limits of a 
note. I will only observe that m fomiifig our judgment on the subject, 
I wo points should be kept steadily Jii view, (i) the fad that the Pythoness 
whom St. Paul met with an his first entrance into European Greece, was 
fealiv possessed by an evil spirit, *vhich St. Paul cast out, thereby depriving 
her masterd of all their hopes of gam (AcU xvi xb*!^) and ( 2 ) the pheno¬ 
mena of Mf^sincnsui. In one or other of these, <rr in both of them com¬ 
bined. will be lound the siJT\|>lest, and prt>buhlv the truest ex])lanation, oi 
all that is really inarN’cllous in the responses of the oracles. 
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Crcesus belieVed himself to have found there also an oracle 
which spoke the truth. 

50. After this Crcesus, having resolved to propitiate the 
Delphic god with a m^;nificent sacrifice, offered up three thou¬ 
sand of every kind of sacrificial beast, and besides made a huge 
pile4 and placed upon it couches coated with sih^er and with 
gold, and golden goblets, and robes and vests ot purple; all 
which he burnt in the hope of thereby making himself more 
secure of the favour of the god. Further he issued his orders 
to all the people of the land to offer a sacrifice according to 
their means. When the sacrifice was ended, the king melted 
down a vast quantity of gold, and ran it into ingots, making 
them six palms long, three palms broad, and one palm in thick¬ 
ness. The number of ingots was a hundred and seventeen, four 
being of refined gold, in wc^ht two talents and a half; the 
others of pale gold, and in weight two talents. lie also caused 
a statue of a lion to be made in refined gold, the weight of 
which was ten talents. At the time when the temple of Delphi 
was burnt to the ground,* this lion fell from the ingots on which 
it was placed; it now stamls in the Corinthian treasury, and 
weighs only six talents and a half, having lost three talents 
and a half by the fire* 

51. On the completion of these works Crersus sent them awa;, 
to Delphi, and with them two bowls of an enormous sizt, one 
of gold, the other of silver, which used to stand, the latter upon 
the right, the former upon the left, us one entered the temple. 
'They tt)o were moved at the time of the fire; and now the 
golden one is in the Clazomcnian treasury, and weighs eight 
talents and forty-two mina;; the silver one stands in the corner 
of the anle-rhapcl, and holds six hundred amphonr. This is 
known, because the Dclphians fill it at the time of the Theo- 
phania.^ It is said by the Delpluans to be a work of Theodore 
the Samian,^ and I think that they say true, for assuredly it is 
the work of no common artist, (’roesus sent also four silver 
casks, which are in the Corinthian treasury, and two lustral 
vases, a golden and a silver one. On the former is inscribed the 


' Vide infra, ii. ifio, v. 63. It was burnt accidentally. 

* Both in Julius PoUux and in Philostratus there is mention ot the 
llieophania, as a festival celebrated by the Greeks. No particulars arc 
known of it. 

* Pausanias ascribed to Theodore of Samos the invention of casting in 
bronze, and spoke of him also as an architect (ni. xii. i A; vni. xjv. f 5]. 
Pliny agreed with both statements (Nat. Hist. .xxxv. 12). 
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name of the Lacedirmonians, and they claim it as a gift of 
theirs, but wrongly, since it was really given by Crresus. Th(‘ 
inscription upon it was out by a Delphian, who wished to 
pleasure Ihe Lacedirmonians. His name is known to me, but T 
forbear to mention it. The boy, through whose hand the water 
runs, is (I confess) u Lotted arm onian gift, but they did not give 
either of the lustral vases. Besides these various olTcrings, 
OfTsus sent to Delphi many others of less account, among the 
rest a number of round silver basins. Also he dedicated a 
femede figure in gold, three cul)its high, which is said by tlie 
Delphians to be the sUitue ol his baking-woman; and further, 
he i>rescnted the necklace and the girdles of his wile. 

52. I’hcse were the offerings sent by Cnesus to Delphi. To 
the shrine of Amphiaraus, wdth whose valour and misfortune he 
was acqnuiritedd he sent a shield entirely of gold, and a spear, 
also of solid gold, both head and shaft. They were stUl existing 
in my day at rheb<*s, laid uj) in the temfile of Ismenian Apollo. 

53. The messengers who had the chanjo of conveying those 
trea.siires to tlie shrines, rcec'ived instructions to ask the oracles 
Nvhether (rre.sus should go to war with the Pershms, and if so, 
whether he slioutd strengthen himself by the forces of an ally. 
Accordingly, whc'n they hud reached Ihcir <i('Stin;Ltions and pre¬ 
sented the gilts, they proceeded to eonsuU the oracles in the 
following terms' ‘‘ (Vcvsus, king of Lydia and other countries, 
believing thal these are the only real oracles in all the world, 
lias sent you such presents iis your discoveries deserved, and now 
inquires of you whether he shall go to war with the Persians, 
and if so, whether Le shall strengthen himself by the forces c»f 
a conledcTUte.’’ Doth the oracles agreed in the tenor of their 
reply, which w as in each ease a prophecy that it (VrsDs attacked 
tlie Persians, he would <lrstrov a inighly einpirr, and a recom¬ 
mendation to him to look and see who were tlie juosL powerful 
of the Greeks, and to make alliani^e with them. 

54. At the receipt pf these oracular replies Cnvsus w'as over¬ 
joyed, and feeling sure now that he would destroy the empire of 
the Persians, he sent unce more to Pytho, and presented to the 
DelphiaiiN, the number of whom he hsid asccrlaiucd, two gold 
staters a[>iece.^ In return for this the Dciphians gianted to 

* Fur the' c»i Amebi.iraus, cf. Paiisan 1. 31. li r^. S b .Iv^cbylus 

ouiti* Til et scij*!. The “ iin^.f^rtiinc ** w bis bein^ pugiilfed 
ue.ir Or 6 pUH, or (as some said) at Hanna iti 

Ihjt the value ot the staler, sec note im Ibiok vu. cb itl. 
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('vi'esvs and the Lydians the privilege of precedenry in consult¬ 
ing the oracle, exemption from all charges, the most honourable 
seat at the festivals, and the perpc‘tual right of becoming at 
pleasure citizens of their town. 

55. After sending these presents to the Welphians, Crtesus a 
third time consulted the oracle, for having once proved its 
truthfulness, he wished to make constant use of it. The ques¬ 
tion whereto he now desired an answer w'as—“ Whether his 
kingdom w'ould be of long duration? The following was ttv 
reply of the Pythoness:— 

Wait till the tunc shall cnine when a mule i< m<»narch of Media, 

Then, thou delicate i.v'diaTi, away to tfu* of Hennu:). 

Haste, oh! liaste ihc*c awavi uor hhisli to hefuivc hkr a mwarO. 

56. Of all the arLswers that had nached lain, this pleased him 
far the bt‘st, for it seemed incredible that a mule shouhl ever 
come to be king of the Modes, and so he con<’)ndcd that the 
sovereignty woul<l never <lcpart from himself or ins sihcI after 
him. Afterwards ho turned his thoughts to the alliance whicli 
he had been rocotnmondod to contract, and .sought to ascertain 
by inquiry wluc'h tv as Ur* most powerful of tin* Grecian states. 
His inquiries pointed out to him two sUvtcs as pre-eminent above 
the rest. These were the 1 .a ced ammonia ns and the Alhenian.s, 
the former of Doric the latter of lonit* blood. And indeed 

two nations had held from vcr>' early times the most distin¬ 
guished jilace in (i recce, the one being a Pelasgic the other a 
Hellenic people, and the one having never quitted its original 
seats, while the other had hcun excessively migratory: for 
durii^ the reign of I)cum,lion, Phtiuotis was the country in 
which the Hi'llenes dwelt, l>ul under Dunis, the son of Hcllen, 
tiiey moved to the tract at the base of Ossa and Olympus, w'hich 
IS called Ilisticcotis; forced to retire from that region l)y the 
('admeians/ they settled, iuuUt the name of Mamini, in the 
ciiain of Lmdus. Hence they onev more removed and ciime to 
Dryopis; and from I)ryi>pis having entered tho Peloponnesc in 
this way, tliey became known as Dorians. 

57. What the language of the Pchisgi was 1 cannot say with 
any certainty. If, however, we may form a conjecture from 
the tongue spoken iiy the iVlasgi of the present day,—those^ 

' The Cadiuei.ius were thr r»rxc*j*l*h<cnician race (their name merely 
sitfnilyir^ *' the iCasterii^ **), who m the ante-Tn»j.an times, <»rruj)iod the 
cmintry which wu< fiUmvards callcit Ho^otia Heuw the k IraRwhans 
III plays oi wliirh .mneiU ‘J'liebes is the invariably speak of the 

Thebans as Ka^/y^roi. 
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for instance, who live at Creston above the Tyrrhenians, who 
formerly dwelt in the district named The5sali6tis, and were 
neighbours of the people now called the Dorians,—or those 
again who founded Placia and Scylace upon the Hellespont, 
who had previously dwelt for some time with the Athenians,^— 
or those, in short, of any other of the cities which have dropped 
the name but are in fact Pelasgian; if, I say, wc are to form 
a conjecture from any of these, wc must pronounce that the 
Pelasgi spoke a barbarous language. ]f this were really so, and 
the entire Pelasgk: rare spoke the same tongue, the Athenians, 
who w'ore certainly Pelasgi, must have changed their language 
at the same time that they passed into the Hellenic body; for 
it is a certain fact that the people of Cresion speak a language 
unlike any of their neighbours, and the same is true of the 
Placiani<\ns, while the langu;ige spoken by these two people is 
the same; which shows that they both retain the idiom which 
they brought with them into the countries where they are now 
settled. 

58. The Hellenic race has never, since its first origin, changed 
its speech. This at least scenes evident to me. It was a branch 
of the Pelasgic, which separated from the main body, and at 
first was scanty in numbers and of little power; but it grad\ially 
spread and increased to a multitude of nations, chiefly by the 
voluntary entrance into its ninks of numenuis triiies of bar¬ 
barians. The Pelasgi, on the other hand, w*ere, as I think, a 
barbarian race which never greatly multiplied. 

59. On inquiring into the condition of tlicsc two nations, 
('rcesus found that one, llie Athenian, was in a state of grievous 
oppression and distraction under Pisistratus, the son of Hippo¬ 
crates, w’ho was at that time tyrant of Athens. Hippocrates, 
when he was a private citizen, is said to have gone once upon a 
time to Olympia to see the games, when a wonderful prodigy 
liappcned to him. As he was employed in sacrificing, tlie 
cauldrons which stood near, full of water and of I he flesh of the 
victims, began to l>oil without the help of fire, so that the water 
overflowed the pots. Chilon the Lacedaemonian, who happened 
to be fluTc and to witness the prudigv, atlvised Hippocrates, if 
he were unmarried, never to take into his Jiouse a wife who 
could bear him a child; if he already had one, to send her back 
to her friends; if ho had a son, to disown him. Chilon's advice 
did nut at all please HipjMicrates, who disregarded it, and some 

^ Vide iufra, vi. 137. 
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time after became the father of Pisistratus. This Pisistratus/at 
a time when there was civil contention in Attica between the 
party of the Sea-coast headed by Megacles the son of Alcma^on, 
and that of the Plain headed by Lycur^us, one of the Aristolaids, 
formed the project of making himself tyrant, and with this view 
created a tturd party. ^ Gathering together a band of partisans, 
and giving himself out for the protector of the Highlanders, he 
contrived the following stratagem. He wounded himself and 
his mules, and then drove his chariot into the market-place, 
professing to have just escaped an attack of his enemies, who 
had attempted his life as he was on his way into the country. 
He besought the people to assign him a guard to protect his 
person, reminding them of the glory which he liad gained when 
l)e led the attack upon the Megarians, and took the town of 
Nisjta,^ at the same lime i)erforming many other exploits. The 
Athenians, deceived by his story, appointed him a hand of 
citizens to serve as a guard, who were to carry clubs instead 
of spears, and to accompany him wherever he went. Thus 
strengthened, Pisistratus broke into revolt and seized the 
citadel. In this way he acquired the sovereignty of Athens, 
which he continued to hohl without disturbing the previously 
existing offices or altering any of the laws. He administered 
the state according to the esublishcd xisuges, and his arrange* 
ments were wise and salutary. 

60. However, after a httle time, the partisans of Megacles 
and those of T,ycurgus i^rccd to forget their differences, and 
united to drive him out. So Pisistratus, having by the mearjs 
described first made himself master of Athens, lost his power 
again before it had time to take root. No sooner, however, 
was he departed than the factions which had driven him oul 
quarrelled anew% and at last Mcgaclns, wearied with the struggle, 
sent a herald to Pisistratus, with iui offer to re-establish him on 
the throne if he would marry his daughter, l^isistratus con¬ 
sented, and on these terms an agreement wa.s concluded between 
the two, after which tliey proceeded to devise the mode of his 
restoration. And here the device on which they hit was the 
silliest that 1 find on record, more especially considering that 

^ There caa be uo doubt tbat these local factiuas mix^i <l 1 mi have been 
political parties. 

’Plutarch mentions a war between Athens and Megara. under the 
conduct of Solon, in which PiHistratus wa^ «aid to have di^tiiiguished hun* 
self (Solon, c. S), as liavmg occunred before Solon's legislauou, t.s before 

fi.e. 594* 
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the Greeks have been from very ancient times distinguished 
from the barbarians by superior sagacity and freedom from 
foolish simpleness, and remembering that the persons on whom 
this trick was played were not only Greeks hut Athenians, who 
have the credit of surpassing all other Greeks in cleverness. 
"Iherc was in the Pa^anian district a woman named Phya,^ whose 
height only fell short of four cubits by three fingers’ breadth, 
and w ho was altogether comely to look upon. 'Ihis woman they 
<lothed in complete armour, and, instructing her as to the 
carriage which she was to maintain in order to beseem her part, 
they placed her in a chariot and drove to tlie city. Heralds had 
been sent forward to precede her, and to make pTodamation to 
this effect: “ ('iti>:cns of Athens, receive :igain Jhsistratus with 
friendly minds, Minerva, who of nil m<'u honours him the most, 
herself conducts him back to her (jwn citadel.’* This they pro- 
< lairned in all directions, and immediately the rumour spread 
Uiroughout the country districts that Miner\%‘i was bringing 
back her favourite. 'I bey of the cit\ alsi>, fully persuaded that 
the woman was the veriuiblc goddess, prostrated themselves 
before her, and received Pisi>traius back. 

61. Pisistratus, having thus recovered th(‘ sovereignty, 
jnarriod, according to agreement, the daugliter of Megacles. 
As, however, he tiad already a family of grown up sons, and 
tltc Alcin.eorddjr were supposed to be under a curse,® he deter¬ 
mined that tluTc should be no issue of the marriage. TIis wife 
ut first kepi this matter to herself, but alter a time, either her 
mother questioned her, or it may be that she tohl it of Iier own 
accord. At any rale she informed her mutlu r, and so it reached 
lier lather's ears. Megacles, indignant ul receiving an affront 
from such a quarter, in bis anger insUvntly made up his <liffer- 
dices w'ith tile opposite! faction, un which Insistralus, aw'are of 
wliat was planning against him, took himself out id the country*. 

’ Grote remarks upon lh<* obsorvatum-* with whicli 

Iterodotiis accoinp.inK*^ Iho slorv ot IMiya l! scenic clear that thetirceks 
tjf the of Pisjstratns iuUy iK'lievcd in the orca^iimal {Kv^v.nce upon 
earth ot the (iimIs {»roU* refers t«> tin* ucU-known appeal an ci* ot the 
(iod Pan to Uliulipiiides u UUIc hefon* lln* halllc of Maratlitm, vvhidi 
Herodotus him AI Males to have b<*eu received as true by the Allien lans 
(vi. ros). 'Uu' woiuaiiS bright w«aild be .alKuil I-n>:lisb feel.' 

* Vide lufra, v 70-1, Thuetd 1. 12b, J'lui c 13. The curse 

rested uu them upon acomnt ol iheir treat lucnt the inirtisans ot Cvloiu 
rUe archon cA th<* Urue. Mi'i^.»rlcs. not c»iilv t»roke taith with them after 
he had, by a pWdse to spare iheu* lives, luduci-d them to leave the sacred 
precinct Minerva lu the A<To|M»ijs, but als<* slew a nurnber at the aJtar 
■of the Kuniciiules. 
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Arrived at Eretria, he held a council with his children to decide 
what was to be done. The opinion of Hippias prevailed, and it 
was ^reed to aim at regaining; tlie sovereignty. Tlie first step 
was to obtain advances of money from such states as wore un<ler 
obligations to them. By these means they collected large sums 
from several countries, especially from the Thebans, who gave 
them fur more than any of the rest. To be brief, time passed, 
and all was at length got ready for their return. A band of 
Argive mercenaries arrived from the Pelo[x)nnese, and a certain 
Naxian named Lygdamis, who volunteered his services, was 
particularly zealous in the cause, supplying both men and 
money. 

62. In the eleventh year of their exile the familv of Pisis¬ 
tratus set sail from Kretria on their return liome. 'fhey made 
the coast of Attica, near Marathon, where they encimped, and 
were joined by their partisans from the capital and by numbers 
from the country districts, who loved tyranny better than free¬ 
dom. At Athens, whil** Pisistratus was olituiniiig funds, and 
even after he landed at Marathon, no one paid any attention to 
bis proceedings. When, however, it became known that be had 
left Marathon, and w;is marching upon the city, preparations 
were made for resistance, the whole force of the state w'as levied, 
and led against the returning exiles. Meantime tlie army of 
Pisistratus, wdiii h had broken up from Marat lion, meeting their 
adversaries near the temple of the Pallenian Minerva,^ pitched 
their camp opposite them. Here a certain soothsayer, 2\mphi- 
lytus i>y name, an Acarnanian, moved by a divine impulse, 
came into the presence of Pisistratus, and approaching him 
uttered tins prophecy in the hexameter mcji.sure:— 

Now ha-, the cast hccii inadr, the net is <iUt-sprpart in the watri*, 

Thnuiijh the nx^onslnny nii:ht tiu* tunnies will enter Uii* meshes 

63. Such was the prophecy uttered under a divine inspira¬ 
tion. Pisistratus, apprehending its meaning, dechired that he 
accepited the omclc. and instantly led on Ins army. The 
Athenians from the city had just finished their midday meal, 
after which they had betaken themselves, some to dire, others 
to sleep, when Pisistratus with liis trooj)s fell upon tlicm and 

• Pulleiif was a viUago ni ‘\llira, nciir which j-* thr inudcrri 

<tarttu. It famous h»r its luioplc oi .Miiktva AUii'ri.t . which wds 
(>l such mapuhccnc<* as to be made the sul»jcci a treatise by 

Tbcmisoii, wlirjsc book cutilkd PuUfnts, ts meiitu»m<d bv Ath^uevus (vi. 
6, p. a35)« 
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put them to the rout. As soon as the flight began, Pisistratus 
bethought himself of a most wise contrivance, whereby the 
Athenians might he induced to disperse and not unite in a body 
any more. He mounted his sons on horseback and sent them 
on in front to overtake the fugitives, and exhort them to be of 
good cheer, and return each man to his home. The Athenians 
look the advice, and Pisistratus became for the third time 
master of Athens. 

64. Upon this he set himself to root his power more firmly, 

by the aid of a numerous body of mercenaries, and by keeping 
up a full exchequer, partly supplied from native sources, partly 
from the countries about the river Strvmon.^ lie also de- 
manded hostimes from many of the Athenians who had remained 
at home, and not left Athens at his approach; and these he 
sent to Naxos, which he liad conquered by force of arms, and 
given over into the charge of Lygdamis. Farther, he purified 
the island of Delos, according to tlv injunctions of un oracle, 
after the following lushion. All the dead bodies which had been 
interred within sight of the temple he dug up, and removed to 
another part of tlie Thus was the tyranny of Pisistratus 

c.siahlisheil at Athens, many of the Athenians having fallen in 
the battle, and many others having fled the country together 
with the son of Alcin<von. 

65. Such was the condition of the Athenians when Creesus 
made inquiry concerning tlicm.® Proceeding to seek informa¬ 
tion concerning ihu I^xeedunnonians, he learnt that, after pass¬ 
ing through a period of great depression, they had lately been 
victorious in a war with the piHiple of Tegea; for, during the 
joint reign of J>t'0 and Agasicles, kings of Sjmrta, the Lace¬ 
daemonians, successful in all I heir other wars, suflercd continual 
r let cat at the hands of the Tegeans. At a still earlier period 
they had been the very worst governed people in Greece, as 
well in matters of internal management as in their relations 

* The revenuiis of Pisibtratus were derived in part from the income- 
tax of five per cent, which he levied irom his subjects (T)mcyd. v». 54. 
.Mfijt'alort fihOtrrifp irf)ac<T 6 ^Poi tujp ytyvo^iiviav], m part probably from 
the silver-mmes* at Lauriuni, which a Jit lie later were so remark ably pro¬ 
ductive (Herod, va. 144). He had also n third source of revenue, ot which 
Herodotus here speaks, cousistiiig apparently cither of lands or mines 
lying near the Strymuu, and belonging to him probably m his private 
capacity. That |Kart of Thrace was famous for its ^old and silver mined. 

* Compare Thucyd. in. 104. 

* The erobasSY of Cra*sus cannot possibly have been 5ubse<)ueDt to the 
final establishment of fhsistratus at Athens, w*bich was in nx. 54a at the 
earliest. It probably occurred during his first term of power. 
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towards foreigners, from whom they kept entirely aloof. The 
circumstances which led to their being well governed were the 
following:—Tycurgus, a man of dbtinction among the Spartans, 
had gone to Delphi, to visit the oracle. Scarcely had he entered 
into the inner fane, when the Pythoness exclaimed aloud, 

Oh) thou ^rcat Lyciir«us, that com'st to mv beautiful dwelling, 
Dear to Jove, and to 41II who sit in the halls of Olympus, 

Whether to hail thee a god 1 know not, i*r only u iiu>rtat 
But my fiopc 1*^ strong that a grid thou will pri>vc. I.vcurgus. 

Some report besides, that the Pythonc.ss delivered to him the 
entire system of Inws whicli are still observed by the Spartans, 
The J4aceda.‘monians, however, thi*mselves assert that Lycorpus, 
when he was guardian of his ncplicw, baboUts, king ol Sparta, 
and regent in bis room, ialroduccd them /lum (Vote; for ns 
soon as he became regent, he altiTod the whole ol the existing 
customs, substituting new ones, which he look i*arc should be 
observed by ali. After this he arranged whatever appertained 
to war, establi.Khuig the linomolhc, Triacadcs, and SyssJlia,^ 
besides which he instituted the senate,- and tlie ephoralty. 
Such was the way in which the I-arcda*monians became n well- 
governed j)coplc. 

66 , On the death of Lycurgus they built him a temple, and 
ever since they luivc worshipped him with the utmost reverence 
Their soil being good and the population numerous, they sprang 
up rapidly to power, and became a fiourishing [xjople. In con¬ 
sequence they soon ceased to l^c satisfied to stay quiet; and, 
regarding the Arcadians as very much their inferiors, they sent 
to consult the oracle about conquering the whole of Arcadia, 
'fbe PvthonesR thus answered them: 

Gravest thou Arcady^ Bold is thy craving;. I shall not content it. 
Many the men that in Arcady dwell, whose food is the acorn— 

They will never allow thee. It is not 1 that am niggard. 

I wiU fi;jve thee to dance in Te^ra, with ncusy foot-fall. 

And with the incasiirmg Ime mete out the glorious champaigu 


'The tt'Wfcoriai were divisions of the Spartan cohort Of the 

nothing seems to be known. They may have been als*) divisions 
of the army—but dnisions confined to the camp, nc»t exiblinp in llie field, 
the wi'rd j’t/aa'irca would seem in this plact; not to have its nrdmarv 
signification, “ ct>niinon meals** t»r “messes,’* but to be applied to the 
set of persons who were appointed to mess together.*’ 

'* It IS quite inc'.jnccivable that Lycurgus should wi anv sense have in¬ 
stituted the senate. Lvcnrgiis appears to have made scarcely oay changes 
in the What he did was to alter the customs and habits 

of the people. 
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When the Lacedemonians received this reply, leaving the rest 
of Arcadia untouched, they marched against the Tegeans, carry¬ 
ing with them fetters, so confident had this oracle (which was, 
in truth, but of l)ase metal) made them that they would enslave 
the Tegeans. The battle, however, went against them, and 
many foil into the enemy's hands. Tlien these persons, wearing 
the fetters which they had tlicmselves brouglit, and fastened 
together in a string, measured the Tegean plain as they executed 
their labours. The fetters in which they worked were still, in 
my day, preserved at Tegea where they hung round the walls 
of the temple of Minerva AJea.^ 

67. Throughout the whole of this early contest with the 
Tegeans, the I^aced.vmonians met with nothing but defeats; 
but in the time of Cra*sus, under the kings Anaxandrides and 
Aristo, fortune had turned in their favour, in the manner which 
J will now relate. Having been worsted in every engagement 
by their enemy, they sent to Delphi, and inquired of oracle 
what god they must propitiate to prevail in the wur against the 
'tegeans. The answer of the Pythoness was, that before they 
could prevail, they must remove to Sparta the bones of Orestes, 
the son of Agamemnon. Unable to discover his burial-place, 
they sent a second time, and asked the god where the body of 
tl\e hero had been laid. The folk)wing was the answer they 
received: — 

Lvvi'l anU smooth is the, plain whore Arcaciian Tegea standeih; 
There two wmds arc ever, by stnmjj necessity, blowing, 
Ctmnter-slrolfie answers stroke, and evil lies upon evil 
Tliere all-tecniing Fnrth doth harbour the s<m of Atride>; 

Briin; thou him to thy city, .and Ujen be Tugea's muster. 

After this reply, the I^cedxiDonians were no nearer discovering 
the burial-place than Ixdore, themgh they continued to search 
for it diligently; until ul lH.st a man named Lichas, one of the 
Spartans called Agathncrgi, found it. I'hc Agathoergi arc 
citizens who have just served their time among the knights. 
The five eldest of the knights g«> out every year, and are bound 
during the year after their discliarge, to go wherever tlie State 
sends them, and actively mnploy themselves in its service. 

68. Lichas was one of this lx)dy when, partly by good luck, 
pKirtly by his owm wisdom, he discovered burial-place. 

' Minrrva Ale a was an Arcadian goddess. Sbe was worshipped at 
Mantinca» Maath^Tca. and A\t^, as well as at Tegca. Her temple at 
was particularly magnificent See the description in Pausanias 
(VIII. \lvu. § x-a). 
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Intercourse between the two States existing just at this time, 
he went to Tcgca, and, happenii^ to enter into the worksho]) 
of a smith, he saw him forging some iron. As he stood marvei- 
)ing at what he beheld,' he was observed by the smith who, 
leaving off his work, went up to him and said, 

Certainly, then, you Spartan stranger, you would have been 
wonderfully surprised if you hoA seen what I have, since you 
make a marvel even of the working in iron. I wanted to mak<^ 
myself a well in this room, and Iwgan to dig it, when what 
think you? I came upon a coffin seven cubits long. I had 
never believed that men were taller in the olden times than 
they are now, so I opened the coffin. The body inside was of 
the same length: I mcasuroil it, and filled up the hole again, 

,Such was the man’s account oi what he had seen. The other, 
on turning the matter over in his mind, conjectured that this 
was the body of Orestes, of which the oracle had spoken. He 
guessed so, lx:causc he obsertx'd that the smithy had two 
bellows, which he understood to be the two winds, and the 
hammer and anvil w'ould do for the stroke and the counter- 
stroke, and the iron that was being wrought for the evil lying 
upon evil. This he imagined might l*>e so because iron had been 
discovered to the hurt of man. Full of these conjectures, ho 
sped back to Sparta and laid the whole matter before hi.s 
countrymen. Soon after, by u concerted plan, they brought a 
charge against him, and l>egan a prosecution. Lichas betook 
himself to Tegea, and on his arrival acquainted tlie smith with 
his misfortune, and proposed to rent his room of him. Tin: 
smith refused for some time; but at last Lichas persuaded him, 
and took up his abode in it. Then he oixned the grave, and 
collecting Uie bones, returned with them to Sparta. From 
henceforth, whenever the Spartans and the Tegoan.s made trial 
of each other’s skill in arms, the Spartans always had greatly 
the advantage; and by the time u> which we arc now come 
they were masters of most of the Peloponnesc. 

69. Creesus, informed of all these circumstances, sent 
messengers to Sparta, with gifts in tJicir hands, who were to 
ask the Spartans to enter into ulliaiice with hini. They re¬ 
ceived strict injunctions as to what they should say, and on 
their arrival at Sparta spake as follows:— 

' Herodotus mtan*** U> represent that Die of was rKwcIty 

at the tune Brass known to the <jrccks liclorc inju, us the Jh^nicnc 
poems suflicienUy indicate. 
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‘‘ Creesus, king of the Lydians and of other nations, has sent 
us to speak llius to you; ' Oh! Lacedaemonians, the god has 
bidden me to make the Greek my friend; I therefore apply to 
you, in ronformity with the oracle, knowing that you hold the 
first rank in Greece, and desire to become your friend and ally 
in all true faith and honesty/ 

Such was the message which Cra^sus sent by his heralds. 
The T.aced*emonians, who were aware beforehand of the reply 
given him by the orado, were full of joy at the coming of the 
messengers, and at once look the oaths of friend>hip and alliance: 
this they did the more readily as they had previously contracted 
rertain obligations towards him. 'Ilwy had sent to Sardis on 
one occasion to purchase some gold, intending to nst it on a 
statue of Apollo—tin* statue, namely, which remains to this 
day at 'J'horiinx in Laconia,* when ( nesus, hearing of the matter, 
gave them us a gift the gold whkh they wante<l. 

70, Til is was one reason why the J.aceda:mcinians wen* so 
willing to make the alliance: another was, becaiusc (Versus had 
chos(!n them for his friends in preference to all the father Greeks. 
They therefore held themselves in readiness to come at his 
summons, and not content with so doing, they further had a 
liug(i vase made in bronze, covered wdth ligiites of animals ail 
round the outside ol the rim, and largi* enough to Cimtain three 
liundred amphene, which they sent to (tccsus as a return for 
his presents to tliem. llie vjise, however, never reached Sardis. 
Its miscarriage Ls iiccounted for in two quite different ways. 
The Lacedu'monian story is, tliat when it reached Samos, on 
its way towards Sardis, tlic Samians having knowledge ot it, 
put to sea in their ships of war and nuide it their prize. But 
the Samians declare, that the I^ccdaemoiuans who had the vase 
in charge, happening to arrive too late, and learning that Sardis 
liad fallen and that Croesus was a prisoner, sold it in their 
island, and the purchasers (who were, they say, private persons) 
made an offering ot it at Uie shrine of Juno: ^ the sellers w^crc 
very likely on their return to Sparta to have said that they 
had been robbed of it by the Samians. Such, then, was the 
fate of the vase, 

71. Meanwhile Cra*sus, taking the oracle in a wrong sense, 
led his forces into Cappadocia, fully expecting to defeat Cjtus 

^ I'an^anios dedarus that the iibtainod of Cruesus by the Laevda^* 
mom arts was in lact upon 4 ^taluc of A]>ollo at Amycla ( 111 » x $ 20). 

‘ V'Ide infra, ii- x8?. 
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and destroy the emj>ire of the Persians. While he was still 
engaged in making preparations for his attack, a Lydinn nam^ d 
Sandanis, who had always been looked upon as a wise man, 
but who after this obtained a very gix‘at name indeed among 
his countrymen^ came forward and counselled the king in these 
words: 

Thou art about, oh! king, to make war against men who 
wear icathorn trousers, and have all their oth^'f garments of 
leather; ^ who feed not on what they likit, but on what they 
can get from a soil that is stcnle and unkindly; who do not 
indulge in wine, but drink waU‘r; who possess no figs nor any¬ 
thing else that is good to cat. If, then, thou conquercst them, 
what ciinst thou get from them, seeing that they have nothing 
at all? But if they conquer thee, consider how much tliat is 
preen>us thou wilt lose: i( they once get a taste our pleasant 
I flings, they will kee|> such hold of them that we shall never be 
able to make them loose their grasp. For my part, 1 am thank¬ 
ful to the gods, that they have not put it into Uie hearts of 
tlie Persians to invade bydia.’* 

Creesus was not persuaded by IhU s(K'cch, though it was true 
enough; for Ijefoiv the t.cmquest oi Lydia, the K:rsian.s pos¬ 
sessed none of tlie luxuries or delights ol life. 

72. nic Cuppu(l(»ciuns are known to tlu* Greeks by Uic name 
of Syrians.” Before I he rise of the Persian power, they liad 
been subject to the Mcdi‘s; but at th*: present Inne they were 
within the empire of Cyrus, for the boundary between the 
Median and the Lydian empires was the river Ihilys. This 
.stream, which rises in the mountain country of Armenia, runs 
first through Cilicia; afterwards it flows for a while with the 
Matieni on the right, and the Phrygians on the left: then, when 
they are passed, it proceeds with a northern course, separating 
the (Cappadocian Syrians from the Paplilagonians, wlio occupy 
the left bank, thus forming the Ixiundary of almost tlic whole 
of Lower Asia, from the sea opposite Cyprus to the Kuxine. 
Just there is tfie neck of the peninsula, a jouniey of five days 
across for an active walker.^ 

* For a description of the Persiau dreSK, sec note mi cli. 135. 

* Vide infra, vii. 73. The Cai^padociaos of ffcr<idotus lolubil the 
cauniry bounded by the Kuxine on the n<»rtli, tlie Halys on the west, 
the Armenians apparently on the east (from whom tho Cappadocians arc 
clearly distinguished, vii. 72>3), and the Matimi on the south. 

* Herodotus tells us m one phicc fiv. lui) that he reckons the day's 

journey at aoo stadia, that is at atM>ut 23 of our miles, it we this 
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73. There were two mcilives which led Creesus to attack 
Cappadocia: firstly, he coveted the land, which he wished to 
add to his dominions; but the chief reason was, that he 
wanted to revenge on Cyrus the wrongs of Astyages, and v as 
made amficlenl by the oracle of being able so to do: for the 
Astyages, sem of Cyaxares and king of the Mcde*s, who had been 
dethroned by Cyrus, son of Clambysus, was Creesus’ brother by 
marriage. This marriage had taken place under circumstances 
which I will now relate. A band of Scythian nomads, who had 
left their own land on occasion of some disturbance, had taken 
refuge in Media. Cyaxares, son of Phraortes, and grandson of 
Deioccs, was at that time king of the country. Recognising 
them as suppliants, he lx.'gan by treating them with kindness, 
and coming presently to esteem them highly, he intrusted to 
their care a numb<;r of boys, whom they were to teach their 
language and to instruct in Uic use of the bow. Time passed, 
and the Scythians employed themselves, day after day, in hunt¬ 
ing, and always bn.ufd^t home some game; but ut last it chanced 
that one day they took nothing. On their return to Cyaxares 
with empty hands, that monarch, who was hot-tempered, as he 
showed upon the occasion, received them very rudely and in¬ 
sultingly. In consequence of this trc;atment, which they did 
not conceive themselves to have deserved, the Scythians deter¬ 
mined to take one of the boys whom they hiid in charge, cut 
him in piiTcs, and then dressing tlie flesh ;is they were wont to 
dress tlial of the wild animals, serve it up to Cyaxares as game: 
after which they resolved to convej' themselves with all speed 
to Sardis, to the court of Alyattes, the .son oi Sadyattes. 'llie 
plan was carried out: (yaxurcs and his guesi.s ate of the flesh 
prepared by the Scythians, .'uid they tluinselves, liiiving accom¬ 
plished their purpose, to AlyatU's in the guise of suppliants. 

74, Afterwards, on tlie refusal of Alyattes to give up his 
suppliants when Cyaxares sent to demand them of him, war 
broke out between the Lvdums and the Medcs, and continued 

iiS th« mcasnt<' mt«iidcd hero, wo Diiist rt»iisid<T that H<Tocl<au *5 in.apiJiod 
the isthmn^ ol Katnha to Im* but 115 aeri'ss, 16s mdes short of the 

truth It ii>ust be obaer%'cd, however, that tlie cirdivtary day’s journey 

caiuKJt be intended by tin' r j* The is 

not the UKTC c<»mtnoii traveller. He H Ihe hi’hily-eqijippod pedestrian, 
Olid Ins day’s jonniey must l>c esliniate<l at something considerably 
above 200 Slades. Hcrodoius ap;«2;us lo sfK'ak not of any parliculax 
case or cases, btil centrally of all Lghtly-equip|>od pedestrians. He cannot 
tberefore. be nyhtly reuarded as free ironi imstak<! iu the matter. l*robably 
he considered the istbtntis at lea^i i<k« myWs narrower than U reallv is. 
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for five years, with various success. In the course of it the 
Modes gained many victories over the Lydians, and the Lydians 
also gained many victories over the Modes. Among their otlier 
battles there was one night engagement. As, however, the 
balance had not inclined in favour of either nation, another 
combat took place in the sixth year, in the course of which, 
just as the battle was growing w'arm, day was on a sudden 
changed into night. This event had l>ecn foretold by Thales, 
the Milesian, who forewarned the lonians of it, fixing for it the 
very year in which it actually tmik place.* The Medes and 
Lydians, when they observed the cliange, ceased fighting, and 
were alike anxious to have terms i>f peace agreed on. Syennesis ^ 
of Cilicia,^ and Labynctus ^ of Bai)ylon, were the persons who 
mediated between the parties, who hastened the taking of the 
oaths, and brought about the exchange of espousals. It was 
they who advised that Alyattes should give hi^ daughter 
Arygnis in marriage to Astyages the son of Cyaxares, knowing, 
as they did, that without some sure bond of strong necessity, 
there is wont to lx* l)ut little security in men’s covenants. Oaths 
arc taken by these people in the same way as l)y the Greeks, 
except that they make a slight flesh wound in their arms, from 
which each sucks a portion of the other's blood.® 

75, Cyrus had captured this Astyages, who was his mother s 
father, Jind kept him prisoner, for a reason which 1 shall bring 
forward in another part of my history. This capture formed 

‘ The prediction of this e^pse by Thales may fairly he classed with the 
)>rcdictu>n of a ceod i>bve*CTop or of the fall of au acrohtc. Thales, indeed, 
could only have obtained the requisite know1ed>;e for pn*dicltiiK eclipse'' 
from the Chaidirans, and that the science of these astronomers, although 
sufficient tor the investigation of lunar eclipses, did n<»t enable them ti> 
ralculate solar eclipses—-dependent as such a calculation is, not only on 
the determination of the ptsrkHl «»f recurrence, hut llu* true projection 
aho 4 ii the track of the sun's sl>ad<m* al<mg a particular line over the surface 
lyi the earth—may he inferred from our fiinlini* th.U in the astrononiical 
canon of iHoloiny, which was C(»mj«U*d from the Chald.eau rci;istcrs, thd 
observations of the moon's eclipses arc alooc entered. 

•Thename Syennesis is cr»mmon to all the Km^s of Cilicm nientioned in 
history. It has been supposed not to be really a name, but, like Pharaoh, 
a title. 

* Cilida had bc?comc .in hidcpondent state, cilh<T by the destruction of 
Assyria, or m the cmirM- ot her decline alter the reign nf tisarhaddor. 
l^cvujuslv, she had been included in the domuuoiis of the Ass\Tian kings. 

* The Babvlouiaii monarch at Ibis time was either Nabopnlassar or 
Ncbuchadnowar. Neither of tbcsi* names is pr<»pcrlv llclleuisrd by 
Labynctus. I^byuetiis is uiidotihledlv the NabunahiU of the inscrip¬ 
tions, the Nabonadius of the Cainu, the Nahoiinedus of Berosus and 
Megasthenes. 

* Vide infra, iv. 70. and Tacit Annal. xa 47 
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the ground of quarrel between Cyrus and Crcc.sus, in consequence 
of which Creesus sent his serv'ants to ask the oracle if he should 
attack the Persians; and when an evasive answer came, fancy¬ 
ing it to be in his favour, carried his arms into the Persian 
territory. When he reached the nvor Ilalys, he transported 
his army across it, as I maintain, by the bridges which exist 
there at the present day;’ but, acc<mling to the general belief 
of the Greeks, by the aid of Thales the Milesian. The tale is, 
that Creesus was in doubt how he should get army across, as 
the l)riflges ^^(n•c not made at that time, and that 'Dialcs, who 
happened to lie in the camp, diviclcd the stnjain and caused it 
to flow on both sides of the army instead of <m the left only. 
This he effected thus:—lleginning some distance ubf)ve the 
camp, he <Iug a deep channel, which he brought round in a 
semicircle, that it might pass to rearward of the camp; and 
that thus tlic river, diverted from its natural course into the 
new channel at the point where this left the .stream, might flow 
by the station of the army, ;uul alterwanls fall again into tlic 
ancient bed. In this way the river was split into two streams, 
which wen; both easily fordable. It is siiid bv some that the 
water was entirely drained of! from the natural bed of the river, 
liut 1 am of a different opinum; for 1 do not see how, in that 
case, they could have crossed it on their return. 

76. Having ])asscd the Halys willi the forces under his com¬ 
mand, Creusus entered the tlistrirt of Oippudocia which is called 
Pteria.* It lies in the neighl>oiirhood of the city of Sinope ^ 
upon the Eiixine, and is the strongest position in the whole 
country thereabouts. 1 leie Crmsus pitched his camp, and 
began to ravage the fields (jf the Syrians. Hi* besieged and 
tOfik the chief citv of the Pterians, and re<luced tlie inhabitants 
to slaver>': he likewise made himself inasler of the surrounding 
villages. Thus he brought ruin on the Syrian.-;, who were guilty 

' The Hal vs (A'lfi/ Irmak) is lordaUlr at iii» \<tv iZTQiii distanc*^ Irom its 
mouth, but bnd^’cs nv<T ii are not These are of a very simple 

construction, c«»nsi<iiii^ of pUnks laid across a U’W beams, exlead- 

iijjz from bank to bank. nmUiouI ain para;>t't Undoes with stone piers 
have cxb»tecl .it fi»riucr jnnatKl, but Kiev iM'louf* probably to Homan, 

and not to iuiv earlier times. The ancient constviiclions mcutioacd by 
H<Tixi<Uus are more likely Xti have been of the rn 

* Plena in IfenKlotus is a district, not a city. 

•* Sinope, which recent oveuts liave once more niaile bunous, was a 
colony of the Milesian.s, toimded about n.c. 630 (lutra. iv. is). It occupied 
the neck of a small peiuiisubi x^rojecimn lulo the laixiiie towards the north'* 
east, in lat, 43*^. Wi^. 35^ nearly. The ancient (own has been completely 
ruined, and the nir»deru is huilt of its fr.ifcniciit^. 1 
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of no offcncr towards him. Meanwhile, Cyrus had levied an 
army and marched against Crcesus, increasing his numbers at 
every step by the forces of the nations that lav in his wav. 
Before beginning his march he had sent heralds to the lonians, 
with an invitation to them to revolt from the Lydian king: 
they, however, had refused compliance, (yrus, notwithstand¬ 
ing, marched against the enemy, and encamped (opposite them 
in tlie district of Pterin, where the trial (jf strength took place 
between the contending powers. '1‘he combat was hot and 
bloody, and iifxin Iwitli sides the numijer of the slam was great; 
nor had victory declared in favour of either party, when night 
come clown upon tlic battle-field. Thus both nnnies fought 
valiantly. 

77. Cra^sus laid the blame (»f his ill success on the numlx'r 
of his troops, which fell ver>* short of the enemy; and as on the 
next day Cynis did not refX'ut the attack, he set off on his 
return to Sardis, intending to collect his allies and renew the 
contest in the spring. He meant to call on the Jtgyptians to 
send him aid. according to the terms of the alliance which he 
had concluded with Ainiusis,^ prcvK»usly t<* his league with the 
Litcedicmonians. He intended also to summon to liis assistance 
the Babylonians, umler their king LahyneUi.s,- for they too were 
bound to him by treaty: and further, he meant to send worl 
to Sparta, and appoint a day for the cximing of their succours. 
Having got together these forces in addition to liis own, he 
would, as soon as the winter w;us past and springtime come, 
march once more against the Persians. With these intentions 
Croesus, immediately on his return, despatched heralds to his 
various allies, with a request that th<*y would jom him at Sardis 
in the course of the fifth month from the time of the departure 

his messengers. He then disbanded the army -consisting of 
mercenary troops—which had botn enguge<l with the Persians 
and had since accompanied him to his capital, and let them 
depart to their homc.s, never imagining that Cyrus, after a battle 
in which vic'lo»y' had been .so evenly balanced, would venture to 
march upon Sardis. 

^ The treaty ol Amasis with CrcDsu& wuuid suffice to account ior the 
hostility of the Persians against Kgv|»l. 

® Urmoubledly the N'ahonadius of tlie <'«uu*n, and the Nabiinalud of the 
inoDumeiits. The fact that it was with this monardi that Ctu'Rlis made his 
treaty helps greatly to hx the date of the fall of Sardis; it proves that 
that event cannot have /utppenfd rarher than h.c 554 For Nahimahid did 
not ascend the throne till u.c. 5S5. and 4 full year must lie allowed between 
the conclusion^f the treaty and the taking of the I.vdnui capital. 
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78. While* Crncsus was stiJl in this mind, jUI the suburbs of 
Sardis w<*re found to swarm with snakes, on the appearance of 
w'hich the horses left feeding in the jKislurc-grounds, and flocked 
to the suburbs^ to eat them. 'Vhe king, who witnessed the 
unusual sight, regarded it ver^' rightly as a prodigy. He there¬ 
fore instantly sent messengers to the soothsayers of Telmessus/ 
t<* consult them upon the matter. IIis messengers reached the 
city, and obtained from the Telme.ssians an explanation of what 
the prodigy portended, hut faU^ did not allow* them to inform 
their lord; for ere they entered Sardis on their return, Creesus 
was a prisoner. WImt the Telmcssians had declared was, that 
Ooesus must look for the entry of an army of foreign invaders 
into his country, and that when they came titey would suMue 
the native inhabitants; i*jn<:c the snake, said they, is a child of 
earth, and the horse a warrior and a foreigner. Croesus was 
already a prisoner when the I'clniessians thus answered his 
inquiry, but they had no knowledge of what was taking place 
at Sardis, or of the late of the monarch. 

79. Cyrus, however, when Ocesus broke up so suddenly from 
hjs quarters after the Uittle at Pteria, conceiving that he had 
marched away with the intention of disbanding his army, con¬ 
sidered a little, and soon saw that it was advisable for him to 
advance upon Sardis with all haste, before the Lydians could 
get their forces together a sceon<l timtt. Having thus deter¬ 
mined, he lost no time in carrying out his plan. He marched 
forward willi such si)ced that he was himself the first to an¬ 
nounce his c(jming to the l.ydian king. Thiil monarch, placed 
in the ulmosl difliculty by the turn of events which had gone 
so entirely agaimst all Ids euieulali*)ns, nevertheless led out the 
Lydians to battle. In all Asia there was not at thiit time a 
braver or more warlike people. Their manner of fighting was 
on horseback; they carried long lances, and were clever in the 
management of their steeds. 

80. Tlie two armies met in the plain before Sardis. It is a 
vast flat, bare of trws, watered by the llyllus and a number of 
other streams, which all flow' into one lai^er than the rest, 
called the: Hcrnuis,^ This river rises in the sacred mountain of 

* Three cihtinct cities of Asia Minor are callecl by thi« name The 

l.yctan Teltnessus lav npun the ocrui'vinj.' Ilic site of the iiunlem 

viila^'e of ititfAri, where arc some curious remains. <*s|>ecjally partly 

Greek, partly natJ^ e l.vciau 

* Sardis {th<* iiMHieru in the broad valley <»{ the Hernms at 

a point where the JiilK upproach e.ich othei more closely tbAn in any other 
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the Dindymenian Mother/ and falls into the sea near the town 
of Phoca'a.* 

When ('yms beheld the Lydians arranging themselves in order 
of battle on this plain, fearful of the strcn^h #f their cavalry , 
he adopted a device which Haq>agus, one of the Modes, sug¬ 
gested to him, He collected together all the camels that had 
come in the train of his army to carry' the provisions and the 
baggage, and taking off their loads, he movmteri riders upon 
them accoutred as horsemen. Tlresc he commanded to advance 
in front of his other troops against the Lydian horse; behind 
them were to follow the foot soldiers, and last of all the cavalry. 
When his arrangements were complete, he gave his troops orders 
to slay all the other Lydians who came in their way without 
mere)', but to spare Creesus and not kill him, even if he should 
be seized and offer resistance. The reason why Cyrus opposed 
his camels to the enemy’s horse was, l)ccaiisc the horse has a 
natural dread of the camel, and cannot abide either the sight 
or the smell of that animal. By this stratagem he hoped to 
make Creesus’s horse usclcs.'; to him, the horse being what he 
chiefly depended on for victor}'. The two armies then joined 
battle, and immediately the Lydian war-horses, seeing and 
smelling the camels, turned nmnd and galloped off; and so it 
came to pass that all Creesus’s hopes withered away. 
Lydians, however, behaved manfully. As soon as they under¬ 
stood what was happening, they leaped off their horses, and 
engaged with the Persians on fool. TTie combat was long; but 
at last, after a great slaughter on both sides, the Lydians turned 
and fled. Tliey were driven within tlicir walls, and tlie Persians 
laid siege to Sardis. 

81. Thus the siege began. Meanwhile Cnesus, thinking that 
the place would hold oul no inconsideniblo lime, sent off fresh 
heralds to his allies from the beleagiicrefl town. His former 
incsser^ers ha<l been charged tej hid them assemble at Sardis in 
the course of the fifth month; they whom he now sent were to 
say that he was already besieged, and to beseech them to come 
to liis aid with all possible speed. Among his other allies 
Creesus did not omit to send to I^cediemou. 

place Some vifrliges of the aiici^Qt town reinaia. but, except the niins 
• 't the ^eal tianplc ot Cvb^lc (inlra, v. loa), thev seem lo b<‘ of a late 
date, 

* The I>tndymcziian mother w'a^ the deilv ol 

*The Hermus {(thieatS'Chat) now tails into the H:a v«ry much nearer 
to Smyrna thin to PhiKa'a. Its course u jterpetually chaiiKiu^ 
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82. It clianrcd, however, that the Spartan'^ were themselves 
just at this time enga^jed in a quarrel with the Argivos about a 
place called Thyrea/ which was w'ithin the limits of Argolis, 
Imt had been seized on by the iwaml'ccmoniuns. Indeed, the 
whole eoniur)' westwaid, as far us Cape Mulea, belonged once 
to tlu! Argives, and not only that entire tract upon the nuiin- 
lundj but also Cythcni, and Xhe other islands. The Argives 
colle<'le(l troops to resist the seizure of Thyrea, hut, Ik* fore any 
Oattlc was fought, the two parties came to terms, and it was 
agreed that three Imndred Sfxirtans and three iumdred Argives 
should tncet and fight for the j)la<‘e, which should belong to the 
nation w'ilh whom the victoiy rested. It was stipuUled also 
that tlie other troops on each side sliouki return home their 
respective countries, and not remain Xo >Yitness tlw combat, as 
there was clanger, if the armies stayed, that either the one or 
the other, on seeding their coiintrym^m undergoing defeat, might 
hasten to their assistance. These terms Ixing agreed on, the. 
two armies marched off, leaving three hundred picked men on 
each side to fight for the tcrnUiry. The buttle lx?g:in, and so 
equal were the combatants, that at the close of tlic day, when 
night put a stop to the fight, uf the whole six hundred only 
three men remained alive, tw'O Argives, Alciiiior and Chromiiis, 
and a single Spartan, Othryadus. 11 ic two Argives, regarding 
themselves as the victors, hurried to Argos. Othryadas, the 
Spartan, remained upon the field, and, stripping the bodies of 
the Argives who had (alien, carried their armour to the Spartan 
camp, ^^ext day the tw'o armies returned to learn the result. 
At first they disputed, bntli parties claiming the victory, the 
one, because they had the greater number of survivors; the 
other, because their man tvniaim'il on the field, and stripped 
the bodies of the slain, whereas the tw’o men of the other side 
ran awayj but at last they fcD from words to blow.s, and a 
battle was fought, in which both parties .sufTcred great loss, but 
at the end tlie Lacedaemonians gaiiic*d the vie tor y\ Upon this 
the Argives, who up to tliat Lime had worn their hair long, cut 
it off close, and made a law, to which they attached a curse, 
binding themselves never more to let their hair grow, and never 
to allow their women to wear gold, until they should recover 
Thyrea. At the same time the Lar<*djem<>nian.s made a law tht 
very reverse of this, namely, to wear their hair long, though 

> Tliyrca was the chief town dutrict called Cyuiina, the border 

t«^iTitory b<*tvvecu Laci>ma and Arfic»bs (cl TJnicyd. v. 41). 
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they had always before cut it close. Othryadas himself, it is 
said, the sole survivor of the three hundr^, prevented by a 
sense of shame from returning to Sparta after all his comrades 
had fallen, laid violent hands upon himself in Thyrea. 

83. Although the Spartans were engaged with these matters 
when the herald arrived Iroin Sardis to entreat them to come 
to the assistance of the besieged king, yet, notwithstanding, 
they instantly set to work to afford him help. They had com- 
pleted their preparations, and the ships were just ready to start, 
when a second message infonned them that the place had 
already fallen, and that Creesus w;us a prisoner. I )ecply grieved 
at his misfortune, the Spartans ceased their efforts. 

84. Tlic following is the way in wliich Sardis was taken. On 
the fourteenth day of th(; siege ( yrus hade horsi'inen ride 
about his lines, and make proclaniaium to the whole army that 
he would give a reward to the man 'who shmdd first mount the 
wall. After tins he made an assault, but without success. His 
troops retired, l)ul a certain Murdian, llyrceadcs by name, 
resolved to approiwh the <*itadel and atU'mpl it at a place where 
no guards were ever set. On this side the vork was so pre¬ 
cipitous, and the citadel (as it seemed) s<i impregnable, that no 
fear w'as entertaintjd of its 1 icing (arried in tliis place. Here 
was the only p(jrtion of the ( irciiit round which their old king 
Mcles did not carry the lion which his Icman Inire to him. For 
when the Telmessians had d<‘dared that if the lion were taken 
round tlie defences, Sardis would lx: impregnalile, and Meles, in 
consequence, Ciiiried it round the rest of the fortress where the 
citadel seemed open to atUiek, he scorned to take it round this 
side, which he looked on as a sheer precipice, and therefore 
absolutely secure. It Ls on that side of the city which faces 
Mount Tmolus. H\rosades, however, having the day before 
observed a Lydian stildier descend the rock after a helmet that 
had rolled down Iroin the top, and having seen him pick it up 
and carry it back, thouglit over wdiat he had witnessed, and 
formed his plan. He climlicd the rock himself, and other Per¬ 
sians followed in his track, until* a huge number had mounted 
to the top. Thus Wiis Sardis taken,• and given up entirely lo 
pillage. 

85. With respect to Croesus himself, this is w'hat befell him 
at the taking of the towm. He had a son, of whom I made 

^ Sardis was tuki^n a vecimd linH* in almost exactly the same way by 
Lagoras, one of the generals oi AnUodius the Great. 
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mention above^ a worthy youth, whose only defect was that he 
was deaf and dumb. In days of his prosperity Croesus had 
done the utmost that he could for him, and am<mg other plans 
which he had devised, had sent to Delphi to consult the oracle 
on his l^ehalf. I'hc answer which he had received from the 
Pythoness ran thus;— 

Lvdifii), widc'ruling monarch, then wondrous simple Creesus, 

Wish uol ever to hear in thv palace the voice thou hast prayed for, 

Utterinu mteJliKCut sounds. Far hotter thy son should ht silent I 

Ah! woe worth the day when thine car shall hrst bst to hts accents. 

When the town was taken, one of the Per.sians was just going 
to kill Crresus, not knowing who he was. Creesus saw the man 
coming, but under the pressure of his affliction, did not care to 
avoid the blow, not minding whether or no he died beneatli the 
stroke, 'fhen this son of his, who was voic^elcss, beholding the 
Persian a.s he rushed towards Creesus, in t)itf agony of his fear 
and grief burst into speech, and said, Man, do not kill Creesus.** 
Tliis was the first time that he ha<l ever spoken a word, but 
afterwards he retained the power of speech for the remainder 
of his life. 

86 , Thus was Sardis Uxkcn by the Persians, and Creesus him* 
self fell into their hands, after having reigned fourteen years, 
and tjcen besieged in his capital fourteen daysj thus too did 
Creesus fulfil the oracle, whidi said lhat he should destroy a 
mighty empire,—by destroying his osvm. Then the Persians 
w)io had made Cra^sus prisoner brought him before Cyrus. Now 
a vast pile had l>een raised by his orders, and Croesus, laden 
with fetters, was placed upon it, and with him twice seven 
of the sons of the Lydians. 1 know not whether Cyrus was 
minded to make an offering of the first-fruits to .some god or 
other, or w'hether he had vowed a vow and was ]>erforming it, 
or whether, as may well Iw, he had heard Ural Creesus was a 
holy man, and so wished U* see if any of the heavenly powers 
would appear to save him from Ixiing burnt alive. However it 
jnight be, Cyrus w’as thus cngJtgcd, and Otesus was already on 
the j)ile, when it entrrc<l his mind in the depth of his woe that 
Lluire was a divine warning in the words which had come to 
him from the lips of Solon, ‘‘ No one w’hilo he live.s is happy.” 
When this thought smote him he fetched a long breath, and 
breaking his deep silence, groaned out aloud, thrice uttering the 
name of Solon. Cyrus caught the sounds, and bade the inter¬ 
preters inquire of Creesus who it was he called on. They drew 
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near and asked him, but he held his peace, and for a long time 
made no answer to their questionings, until at length, forced to 
say something, he exclaimed, ‘‘ One I would give much to see 
converse with every monarch.^^ Not knowing what he meant 
by this teply, the interpreters begged him to* explain himself; 
and as they pressed for an answer, and grew to be troublesome, 
he told them how, a long time before, Solon, an Athenian, had 
come and seen all hLs splendour, and made light of it; and how 
whatever ho had said to him had fallen out exactly as he fore¬ 
showed, although it was nothing that especially concerned him, 
but applied to all mankind alike, and most to those who seemed 
to themselves happy. Meanwhile, us he thus spoke, the pile 
was lighted, and the outer portion Ixgan to blaze. Then Cyrus, 
hearing from the interpreters what Crcesus had said, relented, 
bethinking himself that he too was a man, and that it was a 
fellow-man, and one who had once been as blessed by fortune 
as himself, that he was bviming alive; afraid, moreover, ot 
retribution, and full of the thought that whatever is human is 
insecure. So he bade tliem quench the blazing fire as quickly 
as they could, and take down (Ta*sus and the other Lydians, 
which they tried to do, but the flames were not to be mastered. 

87. Then, the Lydians say that tVmsus, perceiving by the 
efforts made to quench the fire that Cyrus had relented, and 
seeing also that all was in vain, and that the men could not gcL 
the fire under, called with a loud voice upon the god Apollo, 
and prayed him, if he had ever received at his hands any 
acceptable gift, to come to his aid, and deliver him from hi^ 
present danger. As thas wdth tears he besought the god, 
suddenly, though up to that time the sky had been clear and 
the day without a breath of wind,^ dark clouds gathered, and 
the storm burst over tlicir heads with rain of such violence, that 
the flames were speedily extinguished, ('yrus, convinced by 
this that Crcesus was a good man and a favourite of heaven, 
asked him after he was taken off the pile, “ WIjo it was that 
had persuaded him to lead an army into his country, and so 
become his foe rather than continue his friend?’' to which 
Crcesus made answer as follows: What I did, oh! king, was 
to thy advantage and to my own loss. If there l)e blame, it 
rests with the god of the Greeks, who encouraged me to begin 
the war. No one is so foolish as to prefer war to pt^ace, in 

* The later r<tinancors regarded this incident as over*ni«irvellous, and 
soitened down the miracle considerably. 
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which, instead of sons burying tlieir fathers, fathers bury their 
sons. But the gods willed it so.”' 

88. Tltiis did Crasus speak. Cyrus then ordered his fetters 
to be taken off, and made him sit down near himself, and paid 
him much respt^rt, looking upon him, as did also the courtiers, 
with a sort of wonder. Crnesus, wrapped in thought, uttered 
no word, After a while, happening t^^ turn and perceive the 
Persian soldiers engaged in plundering the t<jwn, he said to 
Cyrus, “ May 1 tell thee, oh! king, what 1 have in my 
mind, or U silence Ixst?” Cyrus l)a<le lum speak his mind 
Ixildly. H'hen he put this question: ‘‘ What is it, oh! Cyrus, 
which those men yemder are doing so busily? ” “ Plundering 

thy city/’ (yrus answcr<*d, aiui carrying off thy riches.” 

Not mv city,” rejoined the otlier, “ nor my riches. 'Dwy arc 
not mine any nuire. It is thy wealth which they are ])illtiging,” 

8*;. (Vriis, struc k hy what Cnesus hud said, bade all the court 
to witltclraw, and then asked fViesus what he thought it best 
for him to di) as regarded the plundering. (Irasus answered, 
” Now that die ginls have made me thy slave, olt! (Vrus, it 
seems to me that it is my part, if 1 see anything to thy advan¬ 
tage, to show it u> thee. 'Jby subjects, the Persiaas, are a poor 
people with a proud spirit. If then thou lettrst them pillage 
and possess themselves of great wealth, J will tell thee what 
thou hast to ex|>crt at their hands. The man who gets the 
most, l<Hik to having him rcKd against thee. Now then, if my 
words please thee, do thus, oh! king:—Tyct some of thy body¬ 
guards be placed as sentinels at each of the city gates, and let 
tliem lake their booty from the soldiers iis they leave the town, 
and tell them that they do so l>ecausc the tenths are due to 
Jupiter. So wilt thou escape the hatred they would f'H?l if the 
plunder were taken awuy from them by force; unci they, seeing 
that wluit IS proposed is just, will do it willingly.'* 

90. C'vrus was beyond measure pleased with this advice, so 

• Modern critics seem not to have t>eon the to object to this entire 
narrattvK, that the rch«um of the I^siaus did allow the burnia^ of 
human bcma^> (vide infra, iii id)- The object ion hud evidently been made 
bHore the tune ot Nic<'las of I>ainascus. wlic» iiii*cib it uidirccUy iu hi$ 
iiarrutiN'e. 'Ilje Persians (be #rives us to understand) had for some time 
before this ucpJectcd the i>recepts of Zoroaster, and allowed lus cjrdinances 
with respect to lire ti» tall into dcsucludf The nuraclc whereby Croesus 
was snatched from lUo flainiiv reminded them of llicir ancient creed, and 
induced them t<i ic-establish (be whole system of Zor(»astcr It may 
be doubled, ImweviT, whetluT the system of Zoroaster was at this lime 
any portion of the Periiau rcbtiiou. 
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excellent did it seem to him. He praised Croesus highly, and 
gave orders to his body-guard to do as he had suggested. Then, 
turning to Creesus, he said, “ Oh! Creesus, T see tlml thou art 
resolved both in sj^ecch and act to show thyself a virtuous 
prince: ask me, therefore, whatever thou wilt as a gift at this 
moment.’’ t^cesns rejdied, '' Oh! my lord, if thou wilt suffer 
me to send these fetters to the god of the Greeks, whom I once 
honoured above all other gods, and ask him if it is his wont to 
deceive his bcmcfactors, —that will l>e the luglicst favour thou 
canst confer <m me/* f'yrus ufK>n this inquired what charge 
he had to make against the god. Then Cnusus gave him a full 
account of all his projects. an<l of the answers of the oracle, and 
of the offerings which he had sent, on which he dwelt especially, 
and told him how it was the encoumgcmcni given him by the 
oracle which had led him to make war upon Persia. All this he 
related, iuid at the end Hguin besought permission to reproach 
the god with bis behaviour. Cyrm answered with a laugh, 
“ This I readily grant thee, and whatever else Ihou shall at any 
time ask at my liands.” Oiesus, flnciing his request ullowerj, 
sent certain Lydians to Delphi, cnjouuug them to lay his fetters 
upon tfie threshold of the temple, and ask the god, ** II he were 
not a.slKimcd ot having encouraged him, as the destined destroyer 
of the empire, of ('yrus, to begin a war with Persia, of whicl 
such were the first-fruits? ” As they said this they were to 
point to the fetters; and further they were to inquire, if it 
was the wont of the Greek goils to lie ungrateful? ” 

91. The l.ydians went to Delphi and delivered tlicir message, 
on which the Pythoness is said to have replied—it is not 
possible even for a god to escape the clerrec of destiny. Creesus 
lias been punished lor the sm of Ins fifth ancestor,^ who, when 
he was one of the Ivocly-guard of the Herarlides, joined in a 
woman's fraud, and, slaying his master, wTongfully seized the 
throne. Apollo was anxious that the fall of Sardis should not 
happen in the lifetime of iTmsns, but l>c delayed lo his sun’s 
days; he could not, however, jXTsuade the P’ates. All that they 
were willing to allow he t<xjk and gave to Criesus. lA>i Croesus 
know that Apollo delayed tlu; taking of Sardis three full years, 
and that ho is thus a prisoner three years Uiter than was his 
destiny. Moreover it was A]X)llo who saved him from the burn¬ 
ing pile. Nor has Cnesus any right to complain with respect 
to the oracular answer which he received. Juir when the god 

* Vide sui>ru, ch- 13. 
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told him that, if he attacked the Persians, he would destroy a 
mighty empire, he ought^ if he had been wise, to have sent 
a^ain and inquired which empire was meant, that of Cyrus or 
his own; but if he neither understood what was said, nor took 
the trouble to seek for enlightenment, he has only himself to 
blame for the result. Besides, he ha<l misunderstood the last 
answer which had been given him about the mule. Cytus was 
that mule. For the parents of Cyrus were of different races, 
and of different conditions,—his mother a Median princess, 
daughter of King Astyages, and his father a Persian and a 
subject, who, though so far l)eneath her in all respects, had 
married his royal mistress/' 

Such was the answer of the Pythoness. Tlic hydians re¬ 
turned to Sardis and communicated it to Crersus, who confessed, 
on hearing it, that the fault was his, not the god's. Such was 
the way in which Jonia was first conquered, and so was the 
empire of ('nrsus l>rought to a close. 

92. Besides the offerings which have been already mentioned, 
there arc many others in varknis ])aris of (irrece presented by 
Creesus; as ut 'rhebes in Berotiu, where there is a golden tripod, 
dediciited by him to Ismeniiin Apollo;^ at Kphesus, where the 
golden heifers, and most of the columns are his gift; and at 
Delplii, in tlic temple of Pronaia,^ where there is a huge shield 
in gold, which he gave. All these offenng.s were still in exist¬ 
ence in my day; many others have perished: among them 
those which he dedicated at Branchida* in Milesia, equal in 
weight, as I am informed, and in all respects like to those at 
Delphi. The 1 Delphian presents, and those sent to Ampliiaraiis, 
came from his own private ])n>pertv, l>cing the first-fruits of the 
fortune which he inherited from his father; hLs oUicr offerings 
came from the riches of an enemy, who, before he mounted the 
throne, headed a party against him, with the view' of obtaining 
the crow'n of Lydia for Pantulcon. This Pantaleon w'as a son 
of Alyattes, but by a different mother from Creesus; for the 
mother of Creesus was a ('.arian woman, but the mother of 

* 'The TivcT isii)c niiis washed the fo^ti <>1 the hill on which this temple 
stood (l^au5 ix 10, 2), hence the phrase “ Isnieinan Apollo 

* The temple of Muierva at l>e)phi stood lu fnmt oi the temple 

of Apollo. Hence the Delphian Miuerva was called Minerva Pronuia 

Tp 6 rov yaov as llarp^KTutiou say^). Vide inira, viii. 

\7. Pau^aiiias meutions that the shield was no lunger there in tx?. day. 
It had been carried otf by IHulvmclus, the Phodau general iu the .Sacred 
War (Paus. x. vm. § 4). 
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Pantaleon an Ionian. When, by the appointment of his father, 
Creesus obtained the kingly dignity/ he seized the man who had 
plotted against him, and broke him upon the’wheel.. His pro¬ 
perty, which he had previously devoted to the service of the 
gods, Croesus applied in the way mentioned above. This is all 
i shall say about his offerings. 

93. Lydia, unlike most other countries, scarcely offers any 
wonders for the historian to describe, except the gold-dust which 
is washed down from the range of Tmolus. It has, however, 
one structure of enormous size, only inferior to the monuments 
of Kgypt * and Babylon. This is the tomb of Alyattcs,^ the 
father of Cnesus, the base of which is formed of immense blocks 
of stone, the rest being a vast mound of earth. It was raised 
by the joint labour of the tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and 
courtesans of Sardis, and liad at the top five .stone pillars, which 
remained to my day, with inscriptions cut on them, showing 

' This hax hotbi t<» tb«it AhMtt<K Cnosiis with 

him in ihv Uul there un* jim suHicicut such 

an (tinniou A.sb'tcjriiion, cinHiirh in fiisvpt, tv.as vprv rarclv 

pr.’tctisi'd 111 thr nalil tho tun** nf th<* Sassain.in iiriiicos, and dues 
uot ev4T Cn oluajri iiiih'N's ihv 9iurr**s*>iuii is dcMihtful 

^ Thr culussal si7,i* ot llip m<»minient< lu is sufticimlly known, 

*rhey iiicrr.iWcl in ^l7e an the p<>wrr ••i Kgvpt ad van ml. The tasU’ fur 
Cob»s*^al >tatn«s is oHcii su|>i)osed it* bf* ;»*'ridiarlv E^vpliau. bill the 
CiP'Ck'i had bomc as Ijtcv as. and own Urtjvr than, anv in Ktfvpt 

•'The following account of the eKlornal appramnee oj this inotmincnt, 
v.'liich still exists oil ibe iiixrlli bank of tiie Kermus, neai the ruai» of the 
<iuciciit SardiSi is i;i\en by Mr UaimUoii { \^ta Minot, vol i pp. — 

Oue mde suiilh <>1 this spot we reached the i^riiinpal Uimuliis, i^vniTally 
designated as the tomb «d Hal vatu*'* 11 t‘Hik ns ten iniiiiitrs to 

nde round its base, vkhirh would give it a carciiinirn*Mc«' of nearlv hall a 
iiiile. Towards the luirlb it consists ihe nalnral ri»ck, a while liuriznn- 
teillv-stratihed earthy hnir>tone, cut Jiwav so as to appear as part ot the 
struct ure. The upper pur turn is sand ,ind gravel, apparenilv brought 
fuiin the iK'd of the Hermns Several deep ravines have lieen w^irn liy 
lime and we.atlier in its sides, parUcul.ii Jv «iii that to the south . we lollowei 
one ot these as alUnding a btJtter foolmst than the sin<ioth .is w« 

a^cended to the snnimit. Here we found the remains ol a ruundation 
nearly eighteen feet square, ou iLo oortb of which was a huge circular 
stone, ten feet in diameter, with a flat liotUun iuid a raised cd^e or hp, 
ev'ideiitlv placed there as an ornomcul ou the ajicx o( tho tuinulns. 
lierodotus sa\'s ihat phalU were erected upon tho summit of some 4 if these 
tumuh. iii which this raav be one, but Mr Sirieklaiid suppuses that a 
rude representatlou ot the human law ml^ht bo traced nu its weather- 
I'catcu surface. In ctmsequence «jf the ground sloping to the south, this 
tumulus appears much higher whuu viewed from the side of Sardis than 
trum any uthcr It rises at an angle of alHiiit 22°, and is a conspicuous 
object on all sides.*' 

Besides the barrow of Alvattes there are a vast number of ancient 
tumuU ou the shores of the Gyga^aii lake. Three or f<»ur o( these are 
scarcely inferior in size to that of Alyattcs. 
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how much of the work was done by each class of workpeople. 
It appeared on measurement that the portion of the courtesans 
was the larjicst. The daughters of the common people in Lydia, 
one and all, pursue this traffic, wishing to collect money for 
their portions. They continue the practice till they marry; and 
are wont to contract thcm.seIves in marriage. Tlie tomb is six 
stude.*^ and two plethra in circumference; its breadth is thirteen 
plctlira. C lose to the tomb is a large lake, which the Lydians 
say is never dry.* Tlicy call it (he Lake (jygjea. 

94. The Lydians have very nearly the .same customs as Iht* 
Greeks, with the exception that these last do not bring up their 
girls m the same way. So fur as wc have any knowledge, they 
were the first nation to introduce the use of gold ami silver 
coin,^ and the first who sold goods by retail. Tliey claim also 
the invention of all the games wluch are common to them with 
the Greeks. These they declare that they invented about the 
time when they colonised Tyrrhenia, an event of which they 
give the following account. Jn the days of Atys the son of 
Manes, there was groat .Murcily through the whole land of 
Lydia. For some time the Lydians Ixire the affliction patiently, 
but finding that it did not jxiss away, they set to work to devise 
remedies lor the e\ il. Various cx|>cdients were discovered by 
various persons; dice, and hucklc-l)ones, and ball/*^ and all such 
games were invented, except tables, the invention of which they 
do not claim as theirs. Tlic plan adopted against the famine 
was to engage in games one day so entirely as not to feel any 
craving for food, and llie next day lu eat and abstain from 
games. In this waj they passed eighteen years, btili llic 
affliction continued and e\en liccaine more grievous. So the 
king determined to <livid( the nation in half, and to make the 
two portions draw lots, the one to -stay, the other to leave the 
land. He would continue to reign over tluxse whose lot it 
should be to remain behind; the emigrants sliould have his son 
Tyrrhenus for their leader. 'Hic lot was cast, and they who had 
to emigrate went down to Smyrna, and built themselves ships, 
in which, alter they had put on lx)ard all needful stores, they 
sailed away in search of new homes and better sustenance. 

i This lake is still j n'laniUahit* fiMliire in llic scene. 

Jl I? I'rubabli* tlial I he lUTJvcd theu* hrsl kimwlcdgo of coincir 

Ifiojicy Iroiu the Asiatics mtli whom Ihey c«uti<' mlo contact in Asia Minor 

■' The hall was a verv tild frame, ami U was ituihUess mvmted in 
as Ituto says. It is luontsoncd bv Momf^r (Od vni 372), and U was knowu 
iu J^isypt loiik' before his Ijmc, in tlic twdUh dynasty. 
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After sailing past many countries they came to Umbria/ where 
they built cities for themselves, and fixed their residence. Their 
former name of Lydians they laid aside, and called themselves 
after the name of the king’s son, who led the colony, Tyrrhenians. 

95. Thus far I have been engaged in showing how the Lydians 
were brought under the Persian yoke. The course of my history 
now compels me to inquire who this Cyrus was hy whom the 
I.ydian empire was destroyed, and by what means the Persians 
had become the lords paramount of Asia. And herein I shall 
follow those Persian authorities whose object it appears to be 
not to magnify Uie exploits of Cyrus, but to relate the simple 
iriith. I know besides three ways in which the story of Cyrus 
is told, all differing from my own narrative. 

ITic .Assyrians had held tlic Empire of Ufiper .Asia for the 
space of five hundred and twenty years, when the Mi des set 
T.hc example of revolt from their authority. They took arms 
for thfj recovery of their frc<<k)m, and fought a battle with the 
Assyrians, in which they bchavT<l w'ith such gallantry as to 
^hake off the yoke of servitude, and Ui Ijcromc a free people. 
Upon their success the other nations also revolted and regained 
their independence. 

96. 'rhus tlic nations over that whole extent of country 
tiiitixined the blessing of sclf-govcniment, i)ut they (ell again 
under the sway of kings, in the manner which I wdll now relate, 
'fherc was a certain Medc numc'd J>cjo< es, son of Phraortes, a 
man of mueli wisdom, who had corKTived the desire of obtaining 
to himsoH (he sovereign power. In turllieranee of liis ambition, 
therefore, he formed and earrird into execution the following 
scheme. As the Medes at Uuit tune dwelt in scatU^red villages 
without any central authority, and lawleNsness in consequence 
previukcl throughout the land, I)cioei*s, who was already a man 
of mark in his own village, applied himself witli greater zeal 
and earnestness tiuui ever before to the pr;u:ticct of justice among 
his fellows. It was his ronviction that justiee and injustice are 
engaged in perpetual war with one an oilier. He therefore 
be gen this course of conduct, and prcs<’ntly tlic men of his 
village, observing his inlcgrily, choso him to lie the arbiter of 
all their disputes. Bent on obtaining the sovereign power, hn 
showed himself an lioncst and nn upright judge, and by these 
means gained such credit with his fcllow-ritizcns us to attract 

' The thubnu ot Herodotus appears to niciudc almost the whole of 
Northern lulv. 
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the attention of those who lived in the surrounding villages. 
They had long been .suffering from unjust and oppressive judg¬ 
ments; so that, when they heard of the singular uprightness of 
Deioces, and of the equity of his decisions, they joyfully had 
recourse to him in the various quarrels and suits that arose, 
until at last they came to put confidence in no one else. 

97. The number of complaints brought before him continually 
increasing, as pe<»plc Icamt more and more the fairness of his 
judgments, Deioces, feeling himself now all important, an¬ 
nounced that he did not intend any longer to hear causes, and 
appeared no more in the seat in which he had l>een accustomed 
to sit and administer justice. It did not square with his 
interests/’ he said. “ to sptmd the whole day in regulating other 
men’s affairs to tW neglect of his own/’ Hereupon robbery and 
lawlessness broke out afresh, and prevailed through the country 
even more than heretofore; wherefore the Modes assembled 
from all quarters, and held a consultation on the state of affairs. 
The speakers, as 1 think, were chiefly friends of Deioces. “ We 
cannot possibly/’ they said, go on living in this countr)’ if 
things continue us they now arc; let us thereftjrc set a king 
over us, that so the land may lx* well governed, and we our¬ 
selves may be able to attend to our own affairs, and not be 
forced to quit our country on account of anarchy.” The 
assembly was persuaded by these arguments, and resolved to 
appoint a king. 

98. It folKjwcd to determine who should l)e chosen to the 
office. Whim this debate began the claims of Deioces and his 
praises were at onc^* in every mouth; so that presently all 
agreed that he should Ix' king. l^p<jn this he required a palace 
to be built for him suitable to his rank, and a guard to hr. 
given him for his person, llic Medes complied, and built him 
a strong and large palat'C,' on a spot which he himself pointed 
out, and likewise gave him liberty to choose himself a body¬ 
guard from the whole nation. Tlius settled upon the throne, 
he further required them to build a single great city, and, dis¬ 
regarding the petty lowms in which tliey had formerly dwelt, 
make the new capital the oliject of their chief attention. The 
Medes were again <>l>edicnt, and built the city now called 
Agbatana,- the walls of which are of great size and strength, 

^ The royal palace ui AKhataiia is said by Polybius to have been 7 ^tades 
(more than of a mile) m circumference 

’ Tbere is every reason to believe that .the original form of tbc name 
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rising in circles one within the other. The plan of the place is, 
that each of the walls should oul-top the one beyond it by the 
battlements, The nature of the ground, which is a gentle hill, 
favours this arrangement in some degree, but it was mainly 
effected by art. The number of the circles is seven, the royal 
palace and the treasuries standing within the last. The circuit 
of the owtcT wall is very nearly the same with that of Athens. 
Of this Willi the battlements arc white,' of the next black, of 
the third scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the fifth orange j all 
these are coloured with paint. The tw(> lust have their battle¬ 
ments coated respectively with silver and gold.^ 

99. All these fortifications Dcioces cau.scd to be raided for 
himself and his own palace. The people were required to build 
their dwelling outside the circuit of the walls. When the 
town was finished, he proceeded to arrange tlie ceremonial. 
He allowed no one to have direct access to the person of the 
king, but made all communication pass through the hands of 
messengers, and forbade the king to l>e seen by his subjects. 
He also made it an offence for any one whatsoever to laugh or 
.spit in the royal presence. This ceremonial, of which he was 
the first inventor, Deioces established for his own security, fear¬ 
ing that his coHipeers, who were brought up together with him, 
and were of as good family as he, and no whit inferior to him 
in manly qualities, if tliey saw him frequently would be pained 
at the sight, and would therefore be likely to conspire again 
him; whereas if they did not see him, they would think hiiu 
quite a different sort of l>eing from themselves. 

100. After completing thes<.* arrangements, and firmly settling 
himself upon the throne, Dcioccs continued to administer justice 
with the same strictness as before. Causes were slated in 

Helloui«5ed as 'AyfUrava or 'VjKfidiTara was Ha^matAn, atid that it was of 
AriJin rt3Tnology, having been first used by the A nan Medes. It would 
sigmiy iti the language of the ecu in try “the place of assemblage.*' 

* “ This IS mamlcstly a fable of Sabo^an (»rigiii» tjie seven colours 
mentioned by Herodotus being prcctsclv thtise employed by the Orientals 
to denote the ^veu great heavenly bodies, nr the seven climates ui which 
they revolve. The great temple of Nebuchodneziar at Borsippa (the 
nioUeni Bin~Ntmrtti) was a buiidmg m seven platforms cfiloiircd in a 
similar wav. 

^ There is reason to believe that this account, though it may he greatly 
exaggeral<*d, is not devoid of a foundation. The temple at Bcifsippa 
(see the preceding note) appears to have had its fourth and seventh stages 
actually coated with gold aud silver respectively. And it soems certain 
that there was often m Oriental towns a most lavish display of the two 
precious metals. 
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writing, and sent in to the king, who passed his judgment upon 
the contents, and transmitted his decisions to the parties con¬ 
cerned: ticsides which he had spies and eavesdroppers m all 
parts of his dominions, and if he heard of any act of oppression, 
he sent for the guilty i>arty, and awarded him the punishment 
meet for his offence. 

lot. I'hus i>eiocj;s collc<ted the Mcdcs into a nation, and 
ruled over them alone. Now these are t)»e trilx's of which they 
consist: the Husu*, the Paretaceni, tlu: Struchates, the Ari7.anti, 
the Iiudii, and the Magi. 

102. Having reigned three-and-fifty years, IX ioces was ut his 
deatl) succc*ccled by his .son l^hraortcs. This prinev, not satisfied 
with u dominion which did not t xlc nd lieyond the single nation 
of the Modes, licgun by attiuking tln^ Persians; and marching 
an army into their country, bnnight them under the Median 
yoke l>efor<^ any other jM'ople. Afu*r this success, being now at 
the licad of tw(# nations, Ixith of them powerful, lie proceeded 
to conquer Asia, overrunning province after province. At last 
he engaged in war with the Assyrians—those Assyrians, I moan, 
to whom Nineveh l)tloiigeti,^ who w'ere formerly the lords of 
Asia. At present they st<iod alone by the revolt and desertion 
of tlieir allies, vet still their internal eondition was as flourishing 
as ever. Phraorlcs attacked them, but jxrished in the expedi¬ 
tion wit!) the greater part of bis aiiny, after having reigned over 
tlie Medes two-and-twentv vears. 

103, On the dcalb of Pliraort<*s Ids s(»n Cyaxarcs ascended 
the throne. Oi him it is rcjiorled that he was still more war¬ 
like than any of his ancestors, and that he was the first who 
giiv<? organisation to an Asiatic jirm>*, dividing the troops into 
coinjianics, niul lormiiig distinct ImuIics of the s|)earmen, the 
archers, and tlic euvulry, who lx*loro his time liad been mingled 
in one mass, and confused logctluT. 71 c it was who iought 
against tlu^ Lydians on the <»ccasion when the day w^as changed 
suddenly into night, and who tiroiighi under his dominion the 
whole of Asia beyond the Hulys.^ 'Hiis prince, collecling to- 
gctlier all the natiiins which owned his sw'ay, marched against 
Nineveh, ri\solvcd to avenge his father, ;aid ih<rishing a hope 
that he might succeed in taking th<r tow n. A battle was fought, 

* Herodotus mU'uds Iktc to distiiiKOish the As-s>Tians oi Assyria I'roiior 

Jrom tli« Uahyl^'iuans, whom hi‘ calls alst» .Ass^n*ujs (i 178, etc.), 

Against the Utter lie means to s.iy this expcdituai was not directed. 

* VirU supra, chapicr 74. 
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in which the AssjTians suffered a defeat, and Cyaxares had 
already Iwgun the siege of the place, when a numerous horde of 
Scyths, under tlieir king Mad yes,* son of Protothyes, burst into 
Asia in pursuit of the Cimmerians whom tliey had driven out of 
Europe, and entered tlie Median territory. 

104. The distance from the Palus Maedtis to the river Phasis 
and the Colchians is thirty days’ journey tor a lightly-equipped 
traveller.^ From Colchis ti» cross into Media di)cs nut take lung 
- there is only a single intervening nation, the Saspinivns;* 
passing whom you find yourself in Media. This however was 
not the road followed by the Scythians, who turned r>ut of the 
.straight course, and UH>k the upper mute, which is much longer, 
keeping the Caucasus upon their right.* 'Phe Scythians, having 
thus invaded Media, were oj)pos< d by the Mi des, who gave them 
battle, but, being didcaled, lost their cmpin\ The Scythians 
became masters of A^ia. 

105. After this they marched forward with the design of 
invading Egypt. When they laid reached Palestine, however, 
Psammctk'luis the Egyptian king met llu‘m with gifts and 
prayers, and prevailed on them to advance no further. On 
their return, passing through Ascalon, a city of Syria,^ the 
greater part of them went I heir way without doing any damiigc; 
but some few who lagged behind pillaged the temple of Cclestii 1 
Venus.^ 1 have inquired and find that the temple at Ascalon is 
the mo.st ancient of all the temples to this goddess; for the one 
in Cyprus, as the C vpriaiis themselves admit, wits l>uilt m iitiUa- 

* Acrnnliiig to Str.ibn, nr Mjdvcs was a Ciuimmaii {inuco svh<» 

tlruvo the Treres out t>i A^^ja 

^ \'Tt>m ll»c nl the Palus nt Axo\. In thn nvor 

Jk'ioh, (Uif aiicu'iil Hliasis) is u clist.'iiict* *>t ahunt 270 fj^si^rauhical uiili's, 
or hut little ru»»rn than llie ihstanr*-12.|0 null's) froiu the aull nl Issirs 

to the Jvuxnie, winch was called <c|i. 72) “ a jniirnrv /nr days hir .1 li;:hOv- 
ei|iupjicti travcUci.*’ Wo niav learn trnni tins that llerodutus tiui not 
intend the day's jr'uniov hir a iiioasiire of h'n^th. 

Tiie Saspinaui aie iitenljnne<l ai;ain as lvin>; unrlh ot Media (ch. iio), 
and as separating Media ironi Colchis (iv. ^7) 

* I lerodolns. cUarly, toiianves the t tinmiTintis lo have coasted the niack 
ScjL, and appears to have thoni'lit that the Sevlhians entered Asia b\ I he 
route of OaKhesl.ui, uloii^ the shores of the Caspian. 

* Ascalon was one ol the most .inorent cities oj ihe rinhstmes |Ju<l#.;es 
i iK, XIV ji), etc ). Ascalon is first menluuicd m Piineiform uisciiplK jus 
‘' f the time of Sennaclionh, Jiavinit been reduced by hnn hi tlic f.ni»<ais 
cumpaiKn of his third vear. 

® Herodtdus probably intends the Stnan goddess AtiTKalis or Derrebj, 
who was woTshii>ped at Ascahai and cls<*wherv in Syria, under the torrn 
i>f a mermaid, <ir figure lialf woman IniU tisli She nuiy ho idcntiheil with 
Astailc, and thtiviore with the Veniib oi the (/reeks. 
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lion of it; and that in Cythcra was erected by the Phccnicians^ 
who belong to this part of Syria. The Scythians who plundered 
the temple were punished by the goddess with the female sick¬ 
ness, which still attaches to their posterity. They themselves 
confess that they are afflicted with the disease for this reason^ 
and travellers who visit Scythia can see what sort of a disease 
it is. Those who suffer from it arc called Enarees. 

106. The dominion of the Scythians over Asia lasted eight- 

and-twenty years, during which time their insolence and oppres¬ 
sion spread ruin on every si<le. Kor liesidcs the regular tribute, 
they exacted from the .several nations additional imposts, which 
they fixed at pleasure; and further, they scoured the country 
and plundered every one of whatever they could. At lengtli 
C!yaxares and the Medes invited the greater part of them to a 
banejuet, and made them drunk with wine, after which they 
were all massiUTcd. The Modes tlien recovered their empire, 
and had the same extent of dominion as I'lcforc. They took 
Nineveh—I will how in another histor>*—and conquered 

all Assyria except the district of Babylonia. After this Cyaxares 
died, having reigned over the Medes, if we include the time of 
the Scythian rule, forty years. 

107, Astyages, the son of {'yaxares, succeeded to the throne, 
lie had a daughter who was named Mandunc% amcerning whom 
he bad u wonderful dream. Ifo dreamt that from her such a 
stream of water fiow'ed forth as not <mly to fill his capital, but 
to flood the wl\olc of Asia. Tliis vLsion he laid before such of 
the Magi as had tlic gift of interpreting dreams, who expounded 
its in can nig to him in full, whereat he w'as greatly terrified. On 
this ac'counl, when his daughter was now of ripe age, he would 
not give her in marriage to any of the Medo.s who were of 
suitable rank, lest the dream should he accomplished; but he 
married her to a Persijtn of good family indeed,^ but of a quiet 

' Cainbyse^., the father <>1 Cyrus, appears to have b<'eTi not only a man 
ol Kood family, hut of royal race—the hrrodil«iry monarch of his nation, 
which, wh<ni It became subject to llie M<*des, still retained its Hue of 
native kind's, the d('sccndant> ol AcU.miern-s (flakh.imanisb). In the 
Behistnn luscriptiou i. par. 4) Darius carries up hi> genealogy to 

Acha:iiicues. and asserts that *' <uRht of Uis race had been kings before 
himself—he was the ninth.** Cambyses, the father ol Cvtiis, Cyrus him¬ 
self, and Canibyses tlie son ot are probably inctuded lu the eight. 

An inscriptiou has been found ujhio a brick at Scnkerch lu lower Chalda'a, 
in which Cyrus the Creat calls hjmsclf the son »l Cambyses, the powerful 
kuig ’* This then is decisive as to the royalty the line of Cyrus the Great, 
and IS con6rTDatory t*i the impression derived trom other evidence, that 
when Darius speaks ol eight Achx’menian kings having preceded him, he 
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temper, whom he looked on as much inferior to a Mede of even 
middle condition. 

108. Thus Camhyses (for so was the Persian called) wedded 
Mandanc,^ and took her to his home, after which, in the very 
first year, Astyages saw another vision. He fancied that a vine 
grew from the womb of his daughter, and overshadowed the 
whole of Asia. After this dream, which he submitted also to 
the interpreters, he sent to Persia and fetched away Mandanc, 
who was now with child, and was not far from her time. On 
her arrival he set a watch over her, intending to destroy the 
child to which she should give birth; for the Magian inter¬ 
preters had expounded the vision to forc,show that the affspring 
of his daughter would reign over Asia in hi^ stead. To guard 
against this, Astyages, as soon as Cyrus was born, sent for liar- 
pagus, a man of his own house and the most faithful of the 
Medes, to whom he was wont to entrust all his affairs, and 
addressed him thus—“ Harpagus, 1 beseech thcc neglect not 
the business with which I am about to charge thcc; neither 
betray thou the interests of thy lord for others* sake, lest thou 
bring destruction on thine own head at some future time, Take 
the child bom of Manclan6 my daughter; carry him w'ith thee 
to thy home and slay him there, 'rhen bury him as thou wilt.*’ 

Oh! king,” replied the otlier, never in time past did Ha*"- 
pagus disoblige thee in anything, and lx* sure that througli all 
future time he will be careful in nothing to offend. If therefore 
it be thy will tliat this thing lx done, it is for me to serve thee 
with all diligence.” 

log. When Harpagus had thus answered, the child was given 

into his hands, clothed in the garb of death, and he hiistened 

weeping to his home. There on his arrival he found his wife, 

to whom he told all that Astyages had said. ” What then,” 

said she, “ is it now in thy heart to do? ” “ Not what Astyages 

requires,” he answered; “no, he may be madder and more 

frantic still than he is now, but I will not be the man to work 

his will, or lend a helping hand to such a murder as this. Many 

things forbid my slaying him. In the first place the boy is my 

own kith and km; and next Astyages is old, and has no son.^ 

alludes to the ancestry of Cyrus the Great, and not to his own ininiediatf' 
paternal line. 

' Whether there was really any connection of blood between Cyxiis and 
Astyages, or whether they were no way related to one anolhcr, will perhaps 
never be determined. 

^ Xenophon (Cyrop. 1 . iv. $ ao) gives Astyages a son, whom he calls 
Cyaxarcs. The inscriptions tend to confirm nerodotus. 
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Tf Ihcti when he dies the crown should go to his daughter— 
that daughter whose child he now wishes to slay by my hand 
—wluit remains for me but danger of the fearfullest kind? 
For my tnvn safety, indeed, the child must die; but some one 
belonging to Astyr^jes must take his life, not I or mine.’^ 

no. So saying he sent off a messenger to fetch a certain 
Milradates/ one of the herd.snien of A sty ages, whose pasturages 
ho knew to !)o the fittest fur his purpose, lying as they did 
among mountains infested with wild beasts. This man was 
married to one of the king\s female slaves, wliosc Mtdian name 
was Sjiaco, which is in Greek Cyno, sinee in the Median tongue 
the wor<i ‘'Spaca” means a l)jt<*h. The mountains, on the 
skirts of which his cattle gnvzcd, he to the north of Agbalana, 
towards the 1 Aixinc. Thai part of iMedia which borders on the 
Siuspiriaris is an elevated traii, very mountainous, and covered 
witii fores Is, while the rest of the Median territory is entirely 
level ground. On the arrival of the herdsman, who came at 
the ha.sty .summons, Harpagiis sai<l to him —“ Astyages requires 
lla^e to take tliis child and lay liim in the wildest part ol the 
lulls, wh(i*c he will be sure tt» die speedily. And he bade me 
(ell thee, that if thou dost not kill the l«)y, but anyhow allowest 
him U> escupe, he M'ill put llu^e to tlie most painful of deaths, 
1 myseh am appointed to see the chikl exposed.** 

Ill, The herdsman on hearing this liK»k the child in his 
arms, an<l went bai k tlie way he had <*ome till ho reached the 
fohls. 'Ibere, prn%ith*ntially, his wife, who had been expecting 
dai'v U) be pul to l>f*d, had just, ilurjtig the absence of her 
band. been ilclivcrid of a cluld both the herdsman and lus 
^vife wTiT uneasy on each otlit'r’b account, the former li^arfel 
liei'ausc Ids wile was Si) near lier tirne, (he wt> 2 nan alarm or] 
herausc it was a new thinjj lor h<T husbanil to be sem (or hy 
JI ar pug ns. tA’licn lliereh»re he came into the h<juse U]>un his 
icturn. Ills wife, seeing him a.rnve so unexpectedly, was the finst 
Ifj speak, and lieggrd to know vviiy Tlarjxigus had sent for him 
in siK'li a hiirrv. “ Wife, ' said he, when I got to the town 1 
saw and heanl such things as ! would to heaven 1 had never 
seen- such things as J would to heaven had never huppcnoii to 

' t’lnsias sc^'ni'' !•» ha\o tlas pers<»n Atr,idatc> AtT.ulates may 

lairle [u‘ fi>ii'‘ii.kT»‘il tt) Im* a imn* M«lian svtMmvin i*»T thr Persian Mitra- 
the name s.i^iiuvjnt: •* liiven to the miii.** and Atra *>t Aihir (whence 
Atrnp.iti'ije) ljeMa» n|ijivalent in Meehan, us a liUe nl that luminary ((^r 
<>1 hrc', nhich was thi; nsuat ernhlem of his worship) to the Poisiati .\fiiru 
or Mtkr, 
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our masters. Every one was weeping in H«irpagus\s house. It 
quite frightened me, but 1 went in. The moment ] stepped 
inside, w^hat should I see but a baby lying on the floor, panting 
and whimpering, and all covered with gold, and wrapped in 
clothes of such beautiful colours. Harpiigus siiw me, and 
directly ordered me to take the child in my arms and carr)' 
him off, and what was I to do wilh him, think you? Whv, to 
lay him in the mountains, where the wild l>casts arc ro(>st 
])lentiful. /\nd he told me it was the king himself that onlen^d 
It to be done, and he threatenrd me with such dreadful things 
if i failed. So I lov>k the child up m my arms, and carried him 
along. I thought it might be the sou of one ot the liouselu^ld 
slaves. ] did wonder certainly to .see the gold and the hcautifui 
ha by-clothes, and 1 could not think \vh) there was such a 
w eeping in Ilarpagus’s house. Well, very as I came along, 
1 got at the truth. 'I'hcv sent a servant with me to show me 
the way out of the town, and to leave the baby in my hands 
and he told me that llie child’.s mother is the king's diiughtei 
Mundane, and his father Camhyses, the son of C\tu.s; and that 
the king orders him to be killed: and look, here the child is/’ 

TJ2. V\'ith this the herdsman umxivcrcd the infant, and 
showed him to his w'lfc, who, when she saw him, and observed 
how fine a child and how beautiful he was. burst into tenrs, aru’ 
clinging to the knees of her husband, iKMuight him nn no 
account to expose the to which he answered, that it was 

not possible for him to do otherwise, as Harpagns would he sure 
to send persons to see anfl report to him, and he was to suffer 
a most cruel death it he disobeyed. Failing thus in her first 
attempt to persuade her husliaiul. the woman ft]*oke a second 
time, saying, “ Jf then there is no p(*r.suadmg thee, and a child 
must needs be seen exposed ujjon the mountains, at least do 
thus. The child of which I liave just Ix'en delivered is still¬ 
born; take it and lay it on the hilLs, and let us bring up as our 
own the child of the daughter of Asages. So shalt thou not 
be charged with unfailhtuinc&s to ihy lord, nor shall wc have 
managed badly for ourselves. Our dead bal>e will have a royal 
funeral, and this living child will not be deprived of lile.” 

113. It seemed to tlie herdsman that this advi('e was the Ixsl 
uiuler the circumstances. Tfe therefore followed it without loss 
of time. The child which he had intended to put to death 
gave over to his wile, and his own dead chilfl he put in the 
cradle wherein he had carried the other, clothing it first in all 
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the other's costly attire, and taking it in his arms he laid it in 
the wildest place of all the mountain-range. When the child 
had been three days exposed, leaving one of his helpers to 
watch the body, he started off for the city, and going straight 
Ui Harpugus’s house, declared himself ready to show the corpse 
of the hoy. Ilurpagus sent certain of his body-guard, on whom 
he had the firmest rclLim'e, to view the body for him, and, 
satisfied with their seeing it, gave orders for the funeral. Thus 
was the herdsman's child buried, and the other child, who was 
afterwiir<ls known by the name of Cyru^^, was taken by the 
herdsman’s wife, and Immghl up under a different name. 

114. When the lx>y was in his tcntl\ year, an accident which 
I will now' relate, caused it to ]>e discovered who he was. He 
was at plav one day in the villsige where the folds of the cattle 
were, along ujth the lK>ys of his own agc% in the street. The 
other boys who were playing with him chose the cow'herd’s son, 
as ho was called, to Iw their king. He then proceeded to order 
them uhout—somo ho set to build him houses, others he made 
his guards, one ol them was to be the king's eye, another had 
ilie of eanying his messages, all had some task or other. 
Among the l)oys tlierc was one, the son ol Armmbares, a Mode 
of distinction, who refused to do what (yrus had set him. 
(\rus told the other Ixjys to ti\ke him into custody, and when 
his orders were olxyc d, he chastised hinf fnosl severely wdth the 
whip. 'I’he son of Arlembares, as soon as lie was let go, full of 
rage at treatment so lillle befitting his rank, hastened to the 
cit\ and coni])liune(l bitterly Ins father of wdiat had I'leen 
done Lu him by Cyius. He did not, of course, say t'yras,’’ by 
w'hieh name lh(^ Ijoy w:is not yet known, but called him tlic son 
of the king's cowherd. Artembarcs, in the heat of his passion, 
went to A sty ages 5 acc:ompanicd by his son, ;ind made complaint 
of the gross injury wdiu h had Ixcn done him. Pointing to the 
boy's shoulders, he exclaimed, Thus, oh! king, has thy slave, 
the sun of a cowherd, heaped insult uj)on us.” 

115. At this sight and these words Astyages, washing to 
avenge the son of Artemlxires for his father's sake, sent tor the 
cowherd und his boy. When they came together iuto his pre¬ 
sence, fixing his eyes on (Vrus, Astyages said, “ Hast thou 
then, the son of so mean a felkiw as that, dared to behave thus 
rudely to the son of yonder noble, one of the first in my court?” 

My lord,” replied the boy, ” I only treated him os he deserved. 
I was chosen king in play by the boys of our village, because 
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ihey thought me the best for it. He himself was one of the 
hoys who chose me. All the others did according to my orders; 
but he refused, and made Rghl of tl'icm, until at last he got his 
due reward. If for this I deserve to suffer punishment, here 1 
am ready to submit to it.*' 

116, While the lx>y was yet speaking Astyages was struck 
with a suspicion who he wa.s. Hu thought he saw something in 
the character of his face hku his own, and there was a noble¬ 
ness about the answ'cr he had made; besides whicli his age 
seemed to tally with the time w'hen his grandchild was c.xposed. 
Astonished at all tiiis, Astyages could not speak for a while. 
At last, recovering himscdf will) difliculty, and wishing to be 
<|uit of Artembares, that he might examine the herdsman alone, 
he said to the former, “ J promise thee, Arlombures, so to settle 
this business that neither thou iu>r thy son shall have any cause 
to complain.” Arlcmlxtrc.s retired from his presence, ami tlic 
Httendaiits, at Uie Indding of the king, led Cyras into an inner 
apartment. Astyages then being left alone with the.herdsman, 
inquired of him where he had got the lx>y, and who had given 
him to him; to which he made answer that the lad was owm 
child, hegolUm by himsrlt, and that tlie mother who bore him 
was still alive, and lived witli him in liis house. Astyages 
remarked that lie was very ill-advued to bring lumself into su(/i 
great trouble, and at tfic same time signed to his body-guard to 
lay hold of him. Then the licrdsman, as tluy were dragging 
him to the rack, liegan ut the b(*ginning, and told the whole 
.story exactly as it liappencd, without concealing anytliing, 
ending with entreaties and prayers to the king to grant liim 
forgiveness. 

117. Astyages, having got the truth of the matter from the 
herdsman, was very little further concerned alxjut him, but 
with Harpagus he was exceedingly enraged. The guards were 
bidden to summon him into the presence, and 011 his appear¬ 
ance Astyages a.sked him, ” By what death was it, Harpagus, 
that thou slowest the child of my daughter whom I gave into 
tliy hands ? " Harpagus, seeing the cowherd in the room, did 
not betake himself Uj lies, lest he should be confuted and pioved 
false, but replied as follows:—“ Sire, when tliou gavest tlu* cliild 
into my hands I instantly considered with myself how 1 could 
contrive to execute thy wishes, and yet, while guiltless of any 
unfaithfulness towards thee, avoid imbruing my hands in blood 
which was in truth thy daughter’s and tliine own. And this 
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was how' I contrived it. T sent for this a>wherd, and gave the 
child over to him. telling him that by the king's orders it was 
to be put t<j death. And in this T told no lie, for thf>u hadst 
So commanded. Moret)ver, wlien 1 gave him the child, I en¬ 
joined him to lay it somewhere in the wilds of the mountains, 
and to stay near and watch till it was dead; and I threatened 
him with all manner of punishment if he failed. Afterwards, 
when he had (l<ine according to all that 1 comtuauded hun, and 
the child had died, 1 sent some of the most trustworthy ot my 
eunuchs, who viewed the body for me, and then 1 had the 
child buried. This, sire, is llie simple truth, and this is the 
death bv which the child died.’' 

ir8. Thus Harpjigus relat<al the whole .story in a plain, 
straightforward way; uptni whicli Astyages, letting no sign 
escape him ol tlie anger that he felt, Ix’gan hy rej^atmg to him 
all that he had jusl heard from the cowherd, and then concluded 
witli saying, “ the Iwy is alive, and it is Ixsi ius it v>. For 
the child’s fate was a great sorrow to me, and the repnniehcs of 
nay daughter went to my heart. Truly fortune has played us a 
goixi turn in this. (Jo thou home then, and send thy son to be 
with the new comer, and to-night, a.s 1 mean to sacrifice thank- 
offerings for the child’s salcty to the gods U> whom such honour 
is due, I look U) have thee a guest at the banquet.” 

119. Harpagus, on hearing this, nuicle olHUsanc.^^, and went 
home rejoicing to find that his disolx:!]!!^^; liad turned out so 
fortunately, and that, instead ut being punished, he was invited 
to a banquet given in honour of tlie happy occasion. 'Fhc 
moment he reached honiL: lu* called for his son, a ytmth of about 
thirteen, the only child of his paRTits, and Ixide hun gu to the 
palace, and do vs*hatevcr Astyages should direct. Then, in the 
gladness ot his he;irt, he went to his w'ife and told her all that 
liad liappened. Astyages, meanwhile, took the .son of Har¬ 
pagus, and slew him, afUT which he cut him in pieces, and 
roasted some pj>rlions before the fire, and boiled others; and 
when all were <iuly pfejKired, he kept them ready for use, I'hc 
hour for the banquet aune, and Il.irpagus appeared, and with 
him the other guests, and all sat down to tlie feast. jVstyages 
and tlic rest of llie guests had joints of meat served up to them ; 
hut on the table of Harp.igu.s, nothing wjis plaatd except the 
flesh of his own son. This wiis all put before him, except the 
hands and feet and head, which were laid by tiiemselves in a 
covered basket. When Harpagus seemed to have eaten his fill, 
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Astyagcs called out to him to know how he had enjoyed the 
repast. On his reply that he hud enjoyed it excessively, they 
whose business it was brought him the basket, in which were 
the hands and feet and head of his son, and bade him open it, 
and take out what hr pleiised Harpagus accordingly un¬ 
covered the basket, and saw within it the remains of his son. 
The sight, however, did not scare him, or n)l> him of his self- 
possession. Being asked by Astyages if he knew what beast’s 
flesli it was that he hud Ixjcn eating, he answered that he knew 
very well, and that whatever the king did w'us agreeable. After 
this reply, he took with him such morsels of the flesh as were 
uneaten, and went home, intending, us 1 conceive, to collect 
the remains and bury them. 

130 . Such was the mode in which Asty;iges punished Har- 
pugus: afterwards, proceeding to conskler what Ijc .should do 
with ( yriis, his grandchild, he sent for the Magi, who formerly 
interpreted his dream in th<‘ way which alarmed him .sr> much, 
and iusked thvm l)ow they had expounded it. They answered, 
without varying fnnn what they hud said Indore, that the Ikiv 
must needs l)c a king it he grew up, and did not die too soon.’* 
Then Astyages ;uldressed them thus: 'Hie boy luvs escaped, 
and lives j he has b<'en brought up in tlie country, and the lids 
ot the village where he livc.s hnv'c* made him tlieir king. Al’ 
that king.s commonly do he has dune. He has had lus guards, 
and ids doorkeepers, and lus messengc:rs, and all the other usual 
4 )rticers. 1 ell me, then, to w'hat, tinnk you, d^Ks all this tend ? ’’ 
The M;igi answered, If the lK>y survives, and has ruled as a 
kmg without any craft or contrivance, in that case wr hiil thee 
ihciT up, and feel lu) more alarm on his a^'inamt. He will not 
reign a second time. For wc have found even oracles sometimes 
fulfilled in an unimportant way: und ilreams. .still oftener, have 
wondrously mean accoiiiplishnients.’’ “ h is what I myself 
most incline to tinnk/’ Astyages rejoined; ‘‘ th<‘ l>oy having 
been already king, the dream is out, and 1 have nothing more to 
fear from him. Nevertheless, take good he<d and counsel me 
the best you c'.an for the safety of my house and your own 
iiUerestvS/’ “ 1 ruly,*’ said the Magi in reply, “it very much 
concerns our interests that lliy kingdom be firmly cs tab lushed; 
for if it went to this lioy it would pass into foreign hands, since 
he is a Persian: and then we Afedcs should lose our freedom, 
and be cjuitc despised by the Persians, a.s Iwing foreigners. Hut 
so long as thou, our fellow-countryman, art on the throne, ail 
l F 
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manner of honours are ours, and we arc even not without 
some share in the government. Much reason therefore have we 
to forecast well for thcc and for thy sovereignty. If then we 
saw any cause for present fear, be sure we would not keep it 
back from thee. But truly wc are f)ersiiaflod that the dream has 
had its accomplishment in this harmless way; and so our own 
fears being at rest, we recommend thee to l)anish thine. As 
for the boy, our advice is* that thou send him away to Persia, 
to his father and mother.” 

121. Astyages heard their answer wnth pleasure, and calling 
Cyrus into his presence, said to him,My child, 1 was led to do 
thee a wrung by u dn am which luts come to nothing: from that 
wrong thou wert saved by thy own good fortune, (lo now with 
a light iicart to Persia; I will provide thy escort. (Jo, and 
when thou get test to thy journey \s end, thou wilt behold thy 
father and tliy mother, quite other jieople from Mitradates the 
cowherd and his wife.” 

132 . With those words Astyages dismissed his grandchild, 
On his arrival at the house c»f Cam))yse.s, he was recci\c(l by his 
parents, who, when ihcj' learnt who he was, emhrared him 
heartily, having always been convin<Td that he dud almost 
as soon as he was honi. So they asked him by what means he 
had chanced to rs<*a^KS and he told them how tliat till lately he 
had known nothing at all about llic iiiaUer, but had been mis¬ 
taken--oh ! so widely!—and how that he had learnt Ins history 
by tlie way, as be came Irom Media, lie had been ((uite sure 
than he was the son of the king’s cowherd, but on the road the 
king^s escort ha<l told him ;tll the truth; and then he spoke of 
the cowherd’s wife wlio had hrought him up, and filled his whole 
talk with her praises; in all that he had to tell them about 
himself, it was always ('yno— (Vno w'as everything. So it 
happened tliat his parents, catching the name at his mouth, and 
wishing to persuade the Persians that there was a s])ecial ])rovi- 
dence in his preservation, spR^ad the re}>ort that ( yrus, when he 
was c‘xpusn<l, was suckled by a bitch. This was the sole origin 
of the rumour. 

123. Afterwards, when Cyrus grew t{) manhood, and became 
knowTi as the bravest and most popular of all his compeers, 
Harpagus, who was l^nt on revenging himself upon Astyages, 
began to pay him court by gifts and messages. IIis own rank 
was too humble for him to hope to obtain vengeance without 
spme foreign help. When therefore he saw Cyrus, whose 
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wrongs were so similar to his own, growing up expressly (as it 
were) to be the avenger whom he needed, he set to work to 
procure his support and aid in the matter. He hud already 
paved the way for his designs, by persuading, severally, the 
great Median nobles, whom the harsh rule of their monarch had 
offended, that the best plan would l)e to put Cyrus at their 
head, and dethrone Astyages. Tliese preparation.s» made, Har¬ 
pagus being now ready for revolt, was anxious to make know'n 
his wislies to Cyrus, who still lived in l*crsia; but as the roads 
lielween Media and IVrsia wore guarded, he had to contrive a 
means of sending word secretly, which he did in the following 
way, (Ic took a hare, and cutting open its belly without 
hurting the fur. be shppcil in a letter containing what he wanted 
10 say, and tlien carefully sewing up the paunch, he gave the 
bare to one of his most faithful slaves, disguising him as a 
hunU!r with nets, and sent him off to Persia to take the game 
as a present to ( yrus, bidding him tell Cyrus, by word of mouth, 
to paunch the animal himself, and let no oiu' lu* present at the 
time. 

124. All was done as he wished, and Cyrus, on cutting the 
hare open, found the Utter inside, and lead as follows:—“ Son 
of (’alnb^ ^es, tlie gods assuredly watch over Ihce, or never 
vsouldst ihuu have passed through thy many wonderful adve ^- 
luo's—now is itio lime when thou mayst avenge thyself upon 
Aslyages, thy mvirderer. He willed thy dcach, remember; to 
the gods and to me thou owest that thou art still alive. 1 think 
thou art not ignorant of whal lie did to ihee. nor of wliat 1 
suffered al his hands liecause I ciunniiltcd thee to the cowherd. 


and did not put tlice to dc‘ath. Listen now to in<^, and obey my 
words, and all the empire of ..\styiigcs shall be thine. Raise the 
standard of revolt in Persia, and then march straight on Media. 
Whether Aslyages a|)poiiit me to cominand bis forces against 
thee, or whether he appoint any other of the princes of the 
Modes, Jill w’ill go as thou coiildst wish. They will be Uie first 
to fall away from him, and joining Ihy side, exert themselves to 
overturn his power. He sure that on our pari all is ready; 
wherefore do thou thy jiarL, ami that sjieedily.” 

125. Cyrus, on receiving the tidings contained in this letter, 
set himself to consider how he might be.st persuade the Persians 
to revolt. After much thought, he hit on the following as the 
most expedient course: he wrote wliat he thought proper upon 
a roll, and then calling an assembly of the Persians, he unfolded 
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the roll, and read out of it that Aslyages appointed him their 

general. “ And now/' said he, “ since it is so, 1 command you 

to go and bring each man his reaping-hook." With these words 

he dismissed the assembly. 

* 

Now the Persian nation is made up of many tribes.’ Those 
which Cyrus assembled and [)CTsu:uled to revolt from the Medes, 
were the principal ones on wliich all the others are dependent.* 
I'htso are the l^asargada*,^ the Muraphians, and the Maspians, of 
whom the Pasargattie are the noblest. The Achx'menidx/ from 
which spring all the IVrseid kings, is one of their clans. The 
rest of the Persian tnlxs are the following: tlie PunthiaUeuns^ 
the Derusixans, the tieriiianians, who are engaged in husbandry; 
the Dauns, the Mardiaiis, tin* l)r(jpican.s, and the Sagartians, 
who are Nomads.® 

126. When, in obedience to the orders wliich they had 
received, the Persians came with their reaping-hooks, t yru.s led 
them to a tract of grouml, about eighteen or twenty forlongs 
each way, covered with thorns, and ordered them to clear it 
before the dny wais out. 'Dity accoinph.shecl their task; upon 
which he issued a second order to them, to take the hath the 
day follow'ing, and again come to him. Meanwhile he collected 
togt‘thcr all his father s Hocks, both sheep and goats, and all his 
oxen, and slaughleretl them, and naule ready to gi\e an enter¬ 
tainment to the entire J^TSian army. Wine, too, and }>rcacl of 
ihe ( lioicest kinds were prejxired lor llie occasiim. Wlien tlio 
inoru»w eamcj and the IVrsiuns upjicared, he bade them recline 

‘ tt) tlic iMimlMT <»l tlu* IN rsuiii linbcs was /vWt'* 

(Cvrop. I. a 5). i«* Hvo«U»tus ten 

Uislmctaai ta Mii>iTh»r and Inhev js ajriung 

uiuu.ula uiid smii'iirniKuhr imIuhis 

• J*as;ir^ruia‘ was ivu ««nlv tin* u.iiik* <>l tin* |>rjnra»,il I'rrsi.ia liibc, Imt 
,ilsM ^jI llic auPieiU capital ttt llu* roiiiitiv (Stiah x\ j». !<»',S) H 
tn)(T.a»l\ <eitaui tlial tin* iiiimIitii Muffi-uuh liie silt* ni ilu* ancirnt 
Tj>aT|:.wLL*. Its pobiUnw wuh n*>poct Iw its siinatiuu 

anioug thr uiouiil.iicis, it^ Ttiuaiu'' Iwannt* the marks of aatiqiiily, 

ami. above .ill, tlu' iiaiiu’ and toiiili ol Cviiis, whicli have l«*(ii dibCovered 
aiijonK the nuns, mark it loi Uic capital ol llial monarch beyond all 
reason.ible doubt, 

AcLiajiieiuda' \v«Te the r(»val laiiislv ol tlu* dc-'Cciidanls ol 

Aclia’mciies (Hakhauiaiush)* who \va> prc»bab!y Ibe leader under wliom llu‘ 
IVrsi.mv hrst settled iii the couiilrv whith lias ev er since borne their narrie. 
'riij& Aelia njenvs is mentroiied l»\ Herodotus .is the Icnmder ol Ihc kingdom 
(ui. 75 , vu 111 Aehd*ll>em's contiiuied In be used ax a faiuily name m 
alter luues It was lK>rm* l> one ot llie Sons o\ Darius HysOiapcs (inlra, 
vn 7)- 

Nomadic lun’des inusl always l>r Mi important element in the piipuUtion 
of lVvM,i l.ar^c porUotis <»1 the country are only habitable at certain 
svaiaoiis oi the year 
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upon the grasSj and enjoy themselves. After the feast was 
over, he requested them to tell him “ which they liked best, 
to-day’s work, or yesterday's?” They answered that * the 
contrast was indeed strong: yesterday brought them noilung 
hot what was bad, to-day everything that was good.*’ Cyrus 
instantly seized on their reply, and laid bare his purpose in 
these words: “ Ye men of I’ersia, thus do matters stand with 
you. If vou choose to hearken U> my words, you mav onjov 
these and ten thousand similar delights, und never condescend 
to any sUivish toil; but if you will not hearken, prepare your- 
Nclves for unnumbered toils as hard ns yesterday's. Now therc- 
tore follow iny bidding, and be free. I'or mysi'lf I feel that 1 am 
destined by Providence to undcrtiike your liberation; and you, 
1 am sure, arc no whit inferior to the Medcs in anything, least 
(jf all in lira very. Revolt, therefore, from As ty ages, without a 
moment's delav.” 

J27. 'Ihe Pe-sians, wlio hurl long Imth imp;Uient of the Median 
dominion, now that they had found a lea<ler, vven‘ tlelighled to 
shake ofT the yoke. Meanwhile Aslyagcs, informed of the doings 
nf Cyrus, sent a messenger to summon him to Ids presence, 
('yrus replied, “ Tell Astyages that 1 shall appear in his presence 
sooner than he will hkc'.‘* Astvages, when he received this 
message, instantly armed all bis subjects, and, as if God had 
depnveci him ol his -^e^\sos, appointed Ilarpagus to be their 
general, forgetting how greatly he had injured him. So when 
the two armies met and engaged, only a few of the Medcs, wiio 
were not m the .secrc^t, fought; others <lostTlefI openly to the 
Persians; while tlie greater number eounUTfoited fear, and fleil. 

128. Astvages, on learning the shameful flight and dispersion 
of liis iirinv. broke out into threats against lyrus, saying, 
“ Cvrn.s shall nevertheless have no reason U) rejoice: ’ and 
directly he seized the Magian interpreters, who had persuaded 
him to allow Cyrus to escape, and impiilcd them; after which, 
he armed all the Medes who had remained in the city, both young 
and old; an<l leading them ugain?>t the Persians, fought a battle, 
in which he wiis utterly defeated, his army being destroyed, and 
he himself falling into the enemy’s hands. 

T2Q. Ilarpagus then, seeing him a prisoner, came near, and 
exulted over him w'ith many jibc.s and jecr.s. Among uther 
cutting speeches v. hich he made, he alluded to the supper where 
tl\e flesh of his son was given him to cat, and asked Astvages to 
answer him now, how he enjoyed being a slave instead of a 
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king? Aslyages looked in his face, and asked him in return, 
why he claimed as his own the achievements of Cyrus ? “ Be¬ 
cause," said Ifarpagus, " it was my letter which made him 
revolt, and so I am entitled to all the credit of the enterprise.’' 
Then Astyages declared, that “ in that case he was at once the 
silliest and the most unjust of men: the silliest, if when it was 
in his power to put the crown on his own head, as it must 
assuredly have been, if the revolt entirely his doing, he had 
placed it on the head of another; the most unjust, if on account 
of that supper he liad brought slavery on the Medes. For, 
supposing that he was obliged to invest another with the kingly 
power, and not retain it himself, yet ju.stice re<|uiral tliat a 
Mede, rather than a Persian, should receive the dignity. Now, 
however, the Modes, who hud been no fwvrties to the wrong of 
which he complained, were made slaves instead of lords, and 
slaves moreover of those who till recently hud been their 
subjects/’ 

130. Thus after a reign of thirty-five years, Astyages lost his 
crown, and the Meiles, in consequence of his cruelly, were 
brought under the rule of the Persians, Their empire over the 
parts of Asia lieyond the Ilulys ha<l Uistcd one hundred and 
twenty-eight years, except <luring the time w'hen the Sevtbians 
had the dominion.’ Allerw'ards the Medes rcpcnlt'd of their 
submission, and revolted Irom Parius, but were defeated in 
battle, and again reduced to subjeeticjn • Now, however, in the 
time of Astyages, it was the Persians who under C\ rus revolti'd 
iron' the Me<les, an<l )H*ramc thencvlorth the rulers of Asia. 
Cyrus kept Astyages at his court during tlie remainder of his 
lite, wiihoul doing him any further injim*. Such then were 
the circumstances of the birth and bringing up of (Vnis, and 
such were llie steps by winch lie mounted the throne. It was 
at a later dale that he was all ark ed by (‘nesus, nnd overtlirew 
him, as I have related in an earlier portion of this htsloiv. The 
overthrow nt Cnesus made him master of the whole of A.sia. 

131. I'he customs which I kno^v the IVrsians to obser\e are 
the following. They luive no images of ihc gods, no temples 
nor altfir.s, ami consider the use of them a sign o( folly. This 
comes, 1 think, from their not believing the gods to have the 

i t r tlicv Tu\iH\ (ic8— jSai) i«o years. Thi'^ would inalio tlicir rule 
bc^itv 111 lh<’ tvseiUv-lhird year <*t !)pn»rc 5 

]\\ die ^ri rii lu^cnuiion c»l 1)ariii» at 1 U*hisiu(i a \ouii and rtalx^ate 
account i'^ i»l ,1 .Mrilioii revolt which *KTnrrr<l ui tlio third year 

oi the rvign of Darius, and was put down with dithculty. 
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same nature with men, as the Greeks imaj^ine. Their wont, 
however, is to ascend the summits of the loftiest mountains, 
and there to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the name they 
give to the whole circuit of the firmament. TTiey likewise offer 
to the sun and moon, to the earth, to fire, to water, and to the 
winds. Tliese arc the only gods whose worship has come down 
to them from ancient times. At a later period they began the 
worship of Urania, which they lx)rrowed ^ from the Arabians 
and Assyrians. Mylitta is the name by which the Assyrians 
know this godde.ss, whom the Arabians call Alitta, and the 
Persians Mitra.^ 

1^2. To those gods tlie Persians offer sacrifice in the following 
manner: they raise no aluvr, light no fire, pour no libations; 
there is no sound of the flute, no putting on of chaplets, no 
consecrated barlcy-cake; hut the man who wishers to sacrifice 
brings his victim lo a sjxit of ground whi<*h is pure from pollu¬ 
tion, and there calls upon the name of the god to whom he 
intends to offer, it is usual to have the turban encircled with 
a wrenth, most commonly of myrtle. 'Ihe surnficcr is not 
allowed to pray for blessings on himself alone, but he prays for 
the welfare of the king, ami of the whole Persian pe<jple, among 
wliom he is of necessity mcludcd. lie cuts the victim in pieces, 
and having hoilecl the flesh, he lays it out upon the tcndcre.Nt 
herbage that he c;m find, trefoil cs|H.*ciaUy. When all is ready, 
one of the Magi comes forward and chants a hymn, which they 
say recounts the origin of the gods. It is not lawful to offer 
sacrifice unless there is a Magus present. After wailing a short 


' Tlie n?acliuc*>s tin* IVrsiaiis to ^ulopt ft»rci/in costuns, even in 
is very vcmorkaUlc. PiThap^ the most stnkuuc msUncr js the aUt»pti.»u 
lr»>m tin* Assyrians of I lie well-known euilihun ronsisiioir uf a wui'joti 
circle with or without <1 huinaij fn^nre rising from the* cirrul.ir space. This 
eiiiMeiu IS ol AssvTum onyiii, uppe.iniift m the eailiest sculptures of lliaL 
ceiinlry (I.ayanVs Nineveh, vol 1 chap, v ) Ilsex.icl meanint; is ijiieerl.uii, 
l»nt the c»»njecUire is y>ro|ul>1e, that while 111 the human heail wc have the 
symbol of iiiteUi#;enc«, I he wiut;s Minify iniinipr«r>i:uce. and llie circle 
elernilv TIuis Ujc Persians wvrtj abk, wilhont the sar.nhre of any 
pm-vcivUe. t<i ad mil it ris a iHi;:toiis cmlilem. wlikh we. find iliem U> liav»' 
doIV'. Us early as the times nj IIanus, MniTvrNvf/y (see the sculptures at 
i‘ersepoli>, Nakhsli-i-Rusiain. Behistnii. etc ). 

’ 1 III** i<l<*utificatioTi is .ilbiifeilier a uusLuke The Pits fans, like tlicir 
Vcdic. Ijrellireii, w(»rshipped the sun imcW Uie iiamc of Milhra This 
was a portion ol the reU^on which they bnuiiiht with them from the Indus, 
unci was not adopted Iroin any foreign n.ition The name of ^tUhra docs 
not ituiml hi tlx* Achannenian inscriplions unlil ilie tine* of Artax- 

iTXOs Mncmoii, hut there is no reason to question the autiquitv of his 
worship m PiTsia. Xenophon is n^ht m making' it u part of die religion 
of Cyrus (Cyrop. vut. hi. §12, and vu. { 3). 
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time the sacrificer carries the flesh of the victim away with him, 
and makes whatever use of it he may please.* 

133. Of ull the days in the year, the one which they celebrate 
most is their birthday. It is customary to have the l>oard 
lurnished on that day with an ampler supply than common, 
'file richer Persians cause an ox, a horse, a camel, and an ass 
to be liakcd whole • and so served up to them: llic poorer 
(lasses use instead the smaller kinds of cuttle. Tliey eat little 
solid food but abundance of dessert, which is set on table a few 
dishes at a lime; this it is which makis them say that ‘‘the 
(ireek.s, when they (‘at, kvive off hungry, having nothing wortli 
mention served up to them after the meats: whenas. if they 
had more pot before them, they nvouUI not stop eating.’* 'rhey 
arc very lonri ot wine, and drink it in large (juanlities.^ To 
vomit or obey natural calls in the presence of another, is for- 
bidd(m among them. Such are their customs in tlio.se matters, 

It IS also their general practice to deliberate upon affairs of 
weight when tliey are drunk; and then on llu* morrow, when 
they are s()lK‘r, the deeision lo which they came tlu‘ night before 
is put bclore I hem by the master of the house in which it was 
made; and if it is th(‘n approved <d. they act on it; if not, 
they M l it aside. Scanetimes, however, they are sober at their 
first deliberation, but in tins case they always reconsider the 
matter under the influence nt wine.** 

When they nKH‘t each other in the streets, you may 
know' if the persons meeting are of equal rank by the following 
token; if they are, instead of speaking, they kiss each other on 
the bps. In the case where one is a little inferior to th(* other, 
the kiss is g]V(*n on the cheek; where the difference of rank is 
great, the interior prostrates hiinself upon the groiirid.® Of 

’ At Uit- H’rn't c»i the Ah All.'tliib til IVrvia. whiclr in 

boh^t It. I VC* jt(aTijc‘<] «ul ivititiielv. hut whteli ar<‘ lu rt*aliL\ .'ll to- 

prUuT iniuKVtU, .in* practiscMl ni.iiiy rcT<'ni«'nit*^ that bear a sinking 
nscinl>laijc'i’ t(‘ If it* i»)fl Alapian •^aenhev. 

‘ It IS a coinuuai cust'un lu 11h‘ ICast at the pn*venl clay, lo recast sheep 
wiiole. <!\ rii jnr a/i «>riliii.iry icpast, ami on 1 «' te tlav^ it is dnrv* m Daltnalia 
and in mUut p.iTts id Hiiropf. 

At llu? present d.»v. ainonp the “ boii^ vivant*^" M Persia, it is 
to SI I lor hi*urs brton* duiuiT di ink 114* wine, and rating dnrd Iruils, sum 
as filberfs. almonds, piMsicliio*Mi)ts. ftieltm M*c»ds, Hr A T'^rlv, iiuleod. 
oilen Sits dawn al w'vou o’clock, and Ihcdiiiurr is not hi'r>u^ht in till eleven. 

*'ranlus asserts that the (imaaiis w*Tr in (hr habit of dclibiTAtin^i ou 
j>eacr and war nndrr (lie iiithience ot wine, resrrvm^i tbeir iletmninrttiuu 
h>r tin; rnojTow, 

^ The prtsnins are stilt iioii»rious (or their nuid atteulion to c(‘remoiual 
and etiquette. 
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nations, they honour most their nearest neighbours, whom thev 
esteem next to themselves: those who live beyond these they 
honour in the second degree; and so with the remainder, llu* 
further they are n^moved, the less Ihc esteem in which thev 
hold them. I'hc reason is, that they look upon themselves as 
very greatly superior in all respects to the rest of mankind, 
regarding others as approaching to excellence in [)roportiun as 
they dw'cll nearer to them; whena? it <*onies to pass that those 
who art' the farthest off must !>.* th(^ most degraded of mankind.^ 
Under the dominion of the Medi^s, the several nations of the 
empire exercised authority over each otlier in this order. The 
Mcdc.s were lords over all, ami govenicd the naliims u]>on their 
borders, who in their turn governed the Slates beyond, wlio 
likewise bore rule over the nations which adjoine<l on them.^ 
And this is the order which thc‘ IVrsians also follow in their 
distribution of honour: for that people, lik(‘ the Medcs, has a 
progressive scale of ml ministration and govern mimt. 

J35. There is no nation which sii readib adopts foreign 
customs as the Persians, Thus, they have taken the dress of 
the Medes,^ considering it superior to their own; and «n war 
they wear the ICgyptian breastplate. As .s(K»n as they hear ot 
any luxury, they instantly make it their own: and hence, among 
other novelties, tliey have learnt unnatural lust from the (Irceks 
Each of them has several wives, and a still larger number of 
concubines, 

136. Next to prowess in arms, it is regarded as the greatest 
proof of manly exeellence, to l>e the lather of many sans. 

' In an early vtapp nl ^er>^raeincjl kiio\vl< d|'r c.icli tiaOun ils< 0 f 

AS <»cciipyin^» t)»c centre llip earth l.icillv assnincsihal 

Greece is tiie cniln l»\ hi*^ tlieorv of fcxo-rioi «>r * ^treTHjtu*s f/n 71 j) 

Such wa^ ilic vjew r«>11111 M'lily entiTlained ainorm Ihc Giceks, aiuJ Doli'ln. 
.as llio cellin’ <<1 <ire#'Ci*. was callid ** the navel «if the world ’* 

- It Is qniip incoficciv.iblc that there shouJd have been any siieh system 
t>f gov^rniiieiit either In Media <>r Persia, as H(t(k1m1iis here indicates 
Whli r<‘speci to I^Tsia. we know that the n>«>sl clislatit salrapies Nscre held 
as directlvot ihi’ cr.'vvn the nearest 1 he nlm«^t that ran t><‘ saul with 
tiulh IS. that in the Persian and Median, as ni iln* K»auau enijiire, tlim* 
were tkyre pmUes. firsl, the rnbni* nation; S4‘enndlv. th<‘ rtinriiiered 
vinres; thirdlv. the nations <in Uie frontier. ;»iiveiiii‘<l b\ their own laws 
and princes, but owning the supremacy ot the impeiiai power and rocki»ned 
nmoiit^ its trilnilarK’s This was the position in whicJi llir Jtihiopians, 
Colcliirins, and Arabians, stoinl to I'oisia (IIii^hI hi. q7) 

**11 npi>ears frt>in cli 71 that Itn* c»!il national dres^. t«t tb'' fVrsians was a 
close-httm^ tiimr and trousers ol jealher, The Median cost Mine, ivrcordinji 
to \enophi>u (Cyrop viti. i 40) was t,{ a nature lo conceal the form, 
Htwi iJive U ail appear aiK*<’ of an dour and eU'naiic<‘. It would v*em 
therefore to have bccu a flowiiitc robe. 
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Kvery year the king sends rich gifts to the man who can show 
the largest number: for they hold that numl)er is .strength. 
Their sons are carefully instructed from thuir fifth to their 
twentieth year, in three things alone,—to ride, to draw the 
bow, and to speak the truth.* Until their fifth year they are 
not allowed to come into the sight of their father, but pass 
their lives with the women. I'hLs is done thiit» if the child die 
young, the father may not Ix' afflicted by its loss. 

\^T. To my mind it is a wise rule, as also is the following— 
that the king sliall not pul any one to death for a single fault, 
and that none of tin* Persians shall visit a single fault in a slave 
with any extreme penalty; hut in every case tlio .services of 
the offender shall bo set against his misdoings; and, if the 
latter ])C found to outweigh the former, the aggrieved party 
shall then proceed to punishment.^ 

138, I'he Persians maintain that never yet did any one kill 
his own fatlier or mother; hut in all such casts they are quite 
sure that, if mHtl<*rs were sifted to the fKiCtom, it would be 
found that the child was either a c'hangeling or else the fruit of 
adultery; for it is not likely they say that the real father 
should perish by tlie hands of his chiU!. 

T3<). They hold it unlawful to talk of anything which it is 
unlawful to do. 'J 1 ie most disgracetul thing in the world, they 
think, is to tell a lie; llic next worst, to owe a debt: because, 
among other reasons, the debtor is obliged to tell lies. If a 
P(Tsian has the leprosy'Mu* is not allowed to enter into a city, 
or have any <lealings with the other Persians; h<* inii.st, they 
bay, have .sinned against the sun. ]*oreigners atUicked by this 
disorder, arc forced In leave the country: even white pigeons 
are otten <lnven away, as guilty of the same offence. They 
never defile a river with the secretions of their bodies, nor even 
wash their hands in one; nc‘r will lliey allow others to do so, 
as they have a great reverence lor rivers. I'here is nuotUer 
pcTulianty, which tlie Persians themstdves have never noticed, 
l)ut which has not escaped my observation. Tfieir names, 

* Tht. J*’ersi<m regard lor truth has l>oon quisUoii«cl hv L.*itc1ict on the 

strciiKth i*{ the s|Kvch ]>aijiis lu BtH>k ui (ch.ip 72) si»''nch, 

however, i> oiuindv unlnsUittc 'Hu* spocuil c'^liin.ilioii in whitli truth 
;v.i« hold .ummg I ho Ihtrsiau*' w oAiiloiicod m .1 mu.irkaMo iii.it 1 tier by 
llio iii'.cn pilous ol Dan us. wIuto Ivttfg is takou as the ief>r(‘si'iilalive of 
all ovd. 

* Vulo iafr^i. va. i.>|. 

•‘With the isidauiMi o( the. IcptT, compare the Jovrisli practice 

(Lrv. xni. 46. 2 Kmus vii. 3; xv. 5 Luke xmi 12). 
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which are expressive of some bodily or mental excellence, all 
end with the same letter—the letter winch Is called San by the 
Dorians, and Sigma by the lonians. Any one who examines 
will find that the Persian names, one and all without exception, 
end with this letter.^ 

140. Thus much I can declare of the Persians with entire 
certainty, from my own actual knowledge. There is another 
custom which is spoken of with rescr\T, and not openly, con¬ 
cerning their dead. It is said that the l)ody of a male Persian 
is never buried, until it has been torn cither by a dog or a bird 
of prey.^ That the Magi have this custom is Ixryond a d<iubt, 
for they practise it witliout any concealment. The dead Ixidies 
are covered with wax, and then buried in the ground. 

The Magi arc a very peculiar roc'c, different entirely from 
the Kgyptiaii priests, and indeed from all other men whaUoever. 
'Ihe Egyptian priests make it a point of religion not to kill any 
live animals except those which they offer in sacrifice. 'I'he* 
Magi, on the contrary, kill animals of all kinds witii their own 
hands, excepting dogs ^ and men. They even seem to take a 
delight in the employment, un<l kill, us readily as they do other 
animals, ants and .snakes, and such like flying ot creeping 
things. However, since this has always been their custom, lot 
them keep to it. I return to my former narrative. 

141. Immediately after the conquest of Lydia by the Per¬ 
sians, the Ionian and AColian Greeks sent ambassadors to Cyrus 
at Sardis, and jmvycd to l>ecomc liis lieges on the looting which 
they had occupied under ('roesus ( yrus listened attentively 
to their proposals, and answere^l them by a fable. There wus- 
a cerUiin pipi'r/’ he said, “ who was walking one day l''y the 
seaside, when tie espied some fish; so he licgan to pipe to them, 
imagining they would come out to him upon the land. Put as 
he found at List tliat his hope was vain, he UH>k a net, and en¬ 
closing a great draugliL ot ilsUcs, drew them ashore. The fish 

‘ Ht-rc Ucr<»d»>tns wa^ aRoiit nJist.ikcii. Tlic Per Man iianjes of men 
which terminate with a c<>iisoimiit end indeed lavariably w/th the IctKT v, 
ur rathi'T s>h, db Kuriish (Cvrus), I>drvavH\Ji (Darui^) ihjt a large mnuber 
o( I an iiain<^ o| men were pri»n<mncrd with a vuwcl tcrniiu.ition, not 

expressed iii wriluig, and in Uiosv the last constant might be almost 
any letter. 

^.tfc'athias and Slraho als4> ineiUiort this slratiRf* ciisloni, w'luch sliU 
prevails amuu|' the I*arsces wherever they are found, whrtlicr ni Persia 
ot ui India. 

* The do« is nw<seuled iii the Zendavcsla as the special animal of 
Orinazd, and is still regarded w*Uh peculiar revt*roticc by the I'arsoes. 
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then began in leap and dance; but the piper said, * Cease your 
dancing now, as you <lid not choose to eoine and dance when I 
piped to you.’ ” Cyrus gave this answer to the lonians and 
/f-^olians. Ix’caiise, when he urged them hy his messengers to 
revolt from Cvnesus, they refused: but now, when his work was 
done, they came to ofTer iheir allegiance. It was in anger, 
there fore, that he ma<le them this reply. 'I'hc lonians, on hear¬ 
ing it, set to work to fortdv tluor towns, and held meetings 
at the Pani<aniin>, which were attended by all excepting the 
■Milcsjans, uith whom Cyrus had condudeO a .separate treaty, 
by which lie allowecl them the terms they had formerly obtained 
from l'r<tsus. The oilier lonians resolved, with one accord, to 
send ainbassador.s to Sjuirta to implore assistance. 

142. Now the lonians of Asia, who meet at the Panioniiiin, 
have built llieir cities in a region wlierc the air and climate are 
the ino.^t 1 leant if ul in the wlmle world: tor no other region is 
equally blessed with Ionia, neither above it nor below it, nor 
cast nor west of it. I'or m other <()iintrir.s either the climate is 
over mid and damp, or else the heat and drought are sorely 
oppressi\'e. The lonians do not all speak the same language, 
but use in dif!event places tour difTerent dialects. Towards the 
south tlieir first city is Miletus, next to which he Myiis and 
iTicne; ’ all these thri'c arc in Curia and have the same <lialert. 
Their cities in Lydia are the following: Kplicsus, t'olophon, 
Lebedus, ' 1 \m)s, ( 1 ;uomcn:v, and PluMiea.- 'fbe inhabitants of 
those towns hav<* none of the ixculiaritics of speech which 
belo!;g to the three lirst-iiamed eiiii s, I nil use a flialect of their 
•own. 'riuTc remain ihree other Jonian towns, two situate in 
isles, naiiu ■ly, S ainos and Chios; and one u(»un the mainland, 
which is Ervthru*. Ol the.sc ('hios and Ervthra^ have the same 
dialed, while Sixmos |)osses.scs a language jH‘culiar to itself. 
Such are the four varieties of which I spoke. 

143. Of the foTiians at this period, one people, the Milesians, 
were m no danger of attack, ns Cyrus had received them into 
alliance, 'riie islanders also had as yet nothing to fear, since 
l^hamicia was still mdefxmdent of Persia, and the Persians 
themselves were not a seafaring jx’ople. The Milesians had 

^ Md^lus. Mvus, iuid nil lav ue.u the month (jf the Mnsind'T 

ijiculcTn Mc/iiii-u) 'M their c*»l«>nisaUoii th<‘y wiTf* all timritinie 

dill's. 

* 't hese ritie^ .\rv einini+mled ni the ordcT in which thov stood. fn»m Koiith 
t(« unrlli iTvIhra* Uy ou the coast opposite Chii^s, hetwecn Tcs>s mid 
■CUronicna^. 
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separated from the common cause solely on account of the ex¬ 
treme weakness of the lonians: for. feeble as the power of the 
entire Hellenic race was at that time, of all its tribes the Ionic 
was by far the feeblest and least esteemed, not possessing a 
single State of any mark excepting Athens. The Athenians 
and most of the other Ionic States over the world, went so far 
in their dislike of the name as actiiallj' to lay n aside; and 
even at the present day the greater number of them seem tb 
me to be ashamed of it. But the twelve cities in Asia have 
always gloried in the appellation; they gave the temple which 
tliey built for themselves the name of the Banicmium, and 
decreed that it should not l>c open to any of the other Ionic 
States; no Slate, however, except Smyrna, has craved admission 
to it. 

J44. In the same way the Dorians of the region which is now 
called the PenlafKilLs, Imt which was formerly known as the 
Doric Hexapolis, exclude all tlieir Dorian n(‘ighbour.s from their 
temple, the Triopnim: ^ nay, they have even gone .so far as to 
sluJt out from it certain of their own IhkIv who were guilty of 
an offence against the cuNttmis f»f llic place. In tlie games 
which were anciently celebrated in honour of the Iriopuin 
Apollo, the prizes given to llic vutors were tripods of brass; 
and the rule was that these tnjH)ds should not ))e carried awa^ 
from the tenij>l(:, Init should then and tlicrc be deiheated to the 
god. Now a man ot Halicarnassus, whose name w.is Agasielcs, 
being <ieclarc(] \iclor in the games, in opvw <onlem|it of the 
law, lo<ik the trijuid home to his owm house and tl>ere hung it 
again.st the wall. As a punislmiejit for this fault, the five oilier 
cities, landus, Julyssus, Canieirus, Cos, arul Cnidus, tieprn'trl 
the sixth cit\. Halicarnassus, of the right of entering tlu' teinple.- 

145. The lonians iounded twelve cities in Asia. an<l refuseil 
to enlarge the nunibiT, on account (lus I imagine) ot their 
having been divided into twelve State's when tliey hveil ni tla 
Pclopunncse; just ils the Aclueaiis, who drove tliern out, arc at 
the present day. 'I'hc first city of the Achicans after Siryon, is 

* Till* Tri'Hiurii built cm a promontory of iho .same name uitlmi Uio 
ten It or V ol tlic C'tuilian«. 

- Liiiilii', ]ui\>sus, ,iud Cammus wtTc in KIiod<*^*: ('ciS was on thr isbitui 
of the- s.ujie name, al ih*' iiicmtb ol tlu* CiTamic bull C'dkIus and ilabcar- 
ua-ssus were on lli<^ mam laud. Uu* lormei near u* the Triwcmiii, the* Utter 
oil the nor 111 shore ot Iho Ceramic (iull, <»ii the site now ocicii[uei.l bv 
liaodrtmm These six cities torrm*d an AnMifilctvnuv. whicJi held it^ 
incetiii^s at the teiiipU* ot Apollo, called the TnopiiHUi near Ciudus, the 
most ct'rilral t>f the cities 
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Pcllene, next to which are ^Egeira, iCgtc upon the Crathis, a 
stream whicli is never dry, and from which the Italian Crathis ' 
received its name,—Bura, HeHc6—where the Tonians took 
refuge on their defeat by the Achxan invaders,-—^gium, 
R hypes, Palreis, Phareis, Olenus on the Pcirus, which is a large 
river,— J)yme and 'iYila^eis, all sc:a-jK>rt towns except the last 
two, which lie up the country. 

• 146. 'J'hese are the twelve divisions of what is now Achica, 
and was formerly Ionia; and it wsus owing to their coming from 
a country so divided that llie lonians, on reaching Asia, founded 
their twclv(‘ States: Jor it is the hciglit of folly to mitintain 
that these Jonians are more Ionian than the rest, or in any 
respect better Ixirn, since the truth is that no smalt portion of 
them were Ahunliuns from ICulia'U, who are not even lonians in 
name; and, besides, there were mi\e<l u]> with the emigration, 
Minyje from Orchomenus, ('iidm<*iniis, Oryo|>jan.s. Phocians from 
tlu' several cities of Phocis, Molossiuns. Arcadian Pekasgi, 
Dorians from Kjiidaurus, and many other distinct tnlies. liven 
those who came from ilur Pr)'tanenin ot Alliens,* and reckon 
Llicmselves the purest lonians of all, hroughi no wives with 
them to ilie mwv country, hot married (arum girls, wliosc 
lathers they had slain. I lei ire llicse women made a law, winch 
llicy bound themselves by an oath to oliscrv<*, and which they 
1 landed down to their < 1 augl)UTS after them, “ Thai none should 
ever sit at meat with her husband, or call him by his name; “ 
because the invaders slew their fathers, their Inisbanrls, and 
their sons, and then forcc*d them to liecome their wives. It 
was at Miletus that these events took place. 

147. The kings, loo, wdiom lhe> .set over ihem, were either 
Lycians, of the bloml of (ihuicus.^ son of Ihppolochus, or Pylian 
(‘aucons** of llie blood of ('odrus, son of Mclantluis: or elst‘ 

' Tin* Italian CV.itliis ran clo^c by uiir anllmrV acJo|a<:<l nly, Tlmnuiti 
•(lulr.i. V. 45) 

** Tlii'i oxj'ccssfun iilliiUes to tlir Siilrmmtif's svhieh ucr<)iJii>aui<?d ilic si'iid- 
Inc out nj a C'«iouy In the I'rvlainniiij. or tioviTnm<*iil-housc, of each 
slate w.i'i pre-'iTved the •‘amn! tin*, wlncli was iiev*T .illnxsrd to out, 
vshcreem ilic hir t»t ihv Stale was ‘'iipp>si*cl tr> When a cf»!<my 

took Us the leader^ went \u bi'lemii pnKX'xsmu to Uw J*rytau^\im 

ot the inothfu cilv, and lo«»K 1re^h lire /loui llir -arrotl hoiirth, which was 
com nrl to Iho I’rvtaneuiu of llic new seltleiij«*iit 

SiM* Hmu. II 11 HyO. 

* The < a neons an* reckoinU by Strabo annoitr tho I'arle-sV iuhahitsints 
<it (iroece. and assi>cialc*d wjlli the rehisKi. Lelc*i:es. ;m<1 Dr\'c>pps (% ii 
p. 405)s Jake thoir kimlred lriln*s, tbev weic* \erv widely spread. Thf^ir 
•chief sotileuieuts, however, appear to have been on the north coast of 
Asia Mmor. 
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from both those families. But since these lonians set more 
store by the name than any of the others, let them pass for the 
purc-brecl Jonians; though truly all are lonians who have thf-ir 
origin from Athens, and keep the ApaturiaJ This is a festival 
which all the lonians celebrate, except the Ephesians and the 
Colophonians, whom a certain act of bloodshed excludes from it. 

148. The Panionium ^ is a place in Mycale, facing the norlli, 
which was chosen l>v the common voice of the lonuins and made 
sacred to Heliconian Neptune.® Mycal^ itself is a promontory 
of the mainland, stretching oul westward loward.s Samos, in 
which the Joniiins asscnihle from all their Stales to keep the 
least of the Panionia.^ The names of festivals, not only among 
the lonians l)ut among all tlie Greeks, end, like tlie Persian 
proper names, in one and the same letter. 

J4c>. The above-mentioned, then, arc the twelve towns of the 
Jonians. The rities ;ire the following:—Cynni, called 

also Phriconis, Larissa, Neunlcichus, IVnuuis. (.!i!la, Notium, 
/Egiroessa, Pitane, Myrina, and Grynciu. Iliese are 

ilie eleven ancient citie,s of the /T^kiliuns. Originally, indeed, 
they had twelve cities uiKin iIh‘ mainland, like the Jnniujis, but 
the lonians deprivixl lliem of Smyrna, one ol tlie number. The 
soil of JEoVu is better than that of Ionia, but the I'limate is 
less agreeul)lc. 

150. U'lie folKiwing is the way in winch the loss of Smyrna 
lui)i])encd. Certain men of ('olophcm had !)c< n engaged in a 
sedition linrc, im<l being thv weaker parly, w'cre driven by the 
others into lianishmeiil. Ilic SniyriKvans received the fugitives, 
who, after a time, watching their op|>orf unity, while tlu* inliubi- 


' ITie Ai>fiUiriti Wtis the siilrimi annual mertui^ of the p hr allies, lor the. 
purpose ol teftisicrm^ thccliildrcii t*f th«precediun year whuse Inrtli entitled 
thorn to citizeiiship it tCMik place in tlio inotitli Py.inepsion (Nrrveiu!>er), 
and last ('ll liner clays 

* Under tlie name of i’aiiionniiii air included both a tract of ifround and 
a temple* It IS the foniKT which llenHloliis here spi’aks parlicularl>, 
as the place in \vhi«'h the sreal l’«in>l(»iiic festival was held The spot 
was on the north side <jt the promontory oi Mveale The ramomuin was 
in tile lCTrU<jry of ITHiie, and cousecjneully under the unardiaiiship of 
that slater 

** Hell com an NepUine was s<» called from llelice, cvlucli is nieulKnied 
above amonft ilic anaeiit Ionian cilie> in the i'elopoiiiiosc (cli 14.^) Tins 
had been flic central point 4*1 the old confederacy, and the temple tljcre had 
been in old tunes their place id meeting. 

* It is reniarkahle that l’luicvcUd<ts. wxitiufj m> shortly aflcT Herodotus, 
should speak of Uic Uan-Ionic leshval at Mycale as no )oui:<t ol any 
importance, and rei^ard it as practically $u;>orsc<1cci by the tcstival of ttie 
KpUcMa. held near Uphesus (in 104). Still the old least roiiUiiueth utid 
w*as celebrated as late as the time of Aui;ustus 
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tants were celebrating a feast to Bacchus outside the walls, shut 
to the gales, and so got possession of the town. The A^^olians 
of the other States came to their aid, and terms were agreed on 
between the parties, the Jonians consenting to give up all the 
inoveal)l(*.s, and the .Bohans making a surrendiT of the place. 
The exjH Ikd Smyrnteans were distributed among the other 
Slali's 0} the -/l‘k>lian.s, and were everywhere admit ted Ui citizen¬ 
ship. 

151. 'riu'se, then, were all the ^>lie cities upon the main¬ 
land, witli ihe exception of tln>sc ulnml Mount Jda, which made 
no pari ot this ronlederacy.' As for the islands, J/Csbos contains 
five cities.- Arisba, the si.xtli, was Uikcn by the Mtthymna;ans, 
thi ir kinsmen, an<l the inhabiPints reduced to slavery. Tenerlos 
contains one city, and there is Jinolhcr which ib l>uilt on what 
arc called the Kundred I.slos.^ The i^^dians of Ixsbos and 
'i’enedos, like tlic ioniun iskinders, had at this time nothing to 
tear. I'he (*ther /!*kdians decided in their common nsseinbly 


to follow the ]{miaiis, whatever <'oiirsc they should pursue. 

152. Wiien tile deputies ol Uie lonians and /Ivolians, w ho had 
journeyed with all s[K e(l to SjKirUi, reached the* c.ity, they cIkjsc 
one of their nunilxT, l*yllKTnni.s, a Bhoe;v:iu, to be tht ir spokes¬ 


man. In order t<» draw Uigelher as large an audience? as po.ssilde, 
he clothed liiinself in a purple garment, and so attir<'d stood 
forth to sjK'ak. In a lojig discourse hcsuughl the Sjiartans 
to come to the us.'^islaiuv of lii.s < oiintr\'men, but the y were not 
to be persuaded, and voted ag.im.st M'ndnig any succour. ITie 
<lepuL!es accordingly went llicir way, while llu* l.iacrda nii*nians, 
not W'it) IS landing (lie rdii.s^d wliuh they had given to the prayer 
ot the deputation, despai<lieil a peiiteennier •* to the Asiatic coast 
with cerUiiii S[)arians r>ii lK>ard, for the puq»oM.\ us T think, of 
W'atching (.Vru.s and Ionia, 'fhesc* mc?ii, un their arrival at 
t^hoea?a, sent to Sardis J^iennc's, the most distinguished of their 
number, to proliibil ( yrus, in the name of the Laccdamonians, 
Iruin (»ffcnng moleslalicm to any cUv of (Ircece, since they would 
not allow it. 


^ rji<' Ul^nl^t luT«' ifulic.Ut'il. .irul c«»imHoul\ c<tll<*a I In* iToacJ, cxletided 
iroiM AUr.'UijvitJiini »»ii lUc •muiUi Ic* i‘riai»i»s mi Uu* ix«T(h 

Tin fiv< Losbi.m ciU<*s .MyliU m*, Xn*lhyiim.i, Kr<'*us, 

i^iiU rvn Ua 

* Tfa'M‘ islaiuU l.iy olt llu* ]ir(>ni(»iitin v which ^cfMl.lled th<; hay of 
At arm ns troin iUal <»f Ailr.imyltiaiii. oppoMic l<i the* iiorilicm part ot 
tilt* i.-la»Kl ol Lcslxos 

* IVuUToiiK^TS were* slni»s witli til tv r<»'v<'T^. iw^ritv-ftw «»ii a side, who 
bat un a lc\et is custtmiary lu niwdstatH at th< prcsviit day. 
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153. Cyrus is said, on hearing the speech of the herald, to 
have asked some Greeks who were standing by, “ Who these 
Lacedemonians were, and what was their number, that they 
dared to send him such a notice?’’^ When he had received 
their reply, he turned to the Spartan herald and siiid, “ I have 
never yet been afraid of any men, who have a set place in the 
middle of their city, where they come together to cheat each 
other and forswear themselves. If 1 live, the Spartans shall 
have troubles enough of their own U> t;vlk of, without concerning 
themselves about the lonians.'* tVnis intended these words as 
a rt‘proach against all the Greeks, 1 a*cause of their having market- 
places where they buy and sell, which is a custom unknown to the 
Persians, who never make purchases m open nuirts, anti indeed 
have not in their whole country a single nurket-placc.^ 

After this interview ( yrus quitted Siir<lis, leaving Die city 
under the chargt* of Talwdus, a Persian, hut ap[)omting Pactyas, 
a native, lo (nllecl tlie tnasiire klonging to CVn?sus and the 
<nh(T Lydians, and linng it after him. (Vrus himsril pro- 
fecalcil towards Aghatana, carrying Cnesus along with him, 
not ngunling the lonians as impfjrtant enough lo ix' his im- 
incdi.ite ol'ject. Larger designs were in lus mind, lie w'jshed 
to war in jierson against Ikihylon, thi* Ikictrians, the Sacrt‘,^ 
ICgypt; he tlicTeiore deU-rmincd to assign to one of Ids generals 
the task of conquering the lonians. 

154. No sooner, jjowcv<T, was Cyrus gon<! from Sardis than 
Pactyub induced his *:ounlryin<‘n to rise in ojien revolt against 
him and his deputy ‘I'alialus. With the v;is( treasurc.s at his 
disposal lie then went down lo the sea, and empk^yed tlumi in 
hiring mercenary troops, while at the s;une time he engaged the 
people of the coast io enrol lheniselvi'.s in his anuy. He then 
tuarclicd upon S«irdi>, where he Ik: sieged 'labalui, who shut 
himself up in the citadel. 

155. When ('ynis, on his way Ut Aghatana, received these 
tidings, he turned to Crcrsiis and said, “ Where wil) all this end, 

' CtimiKiro \ 7 \ aiul lus. 

“ M. rUets Ilk On* slj u I sviim* nf tlir w»»rd .iro still uiiktmv.u iii tUe 
N\lu'r<* tUe lidzaai's. v\ljieh an* r«)ll<*clions sJxips, i.iki* tiuir pl.\c<' The 
nt tsiatis <if the tiohlcr class ^^oul<l mnther huv imr m‘ 11 <if all, smce th‘’v 
wimld be sup;»lccU by Ihrir dej)<*iidc*ats a«<i throi]>;h |)rr*scTUs witii all that 
they te<j lured lor tb<» cuumen piirp'»sc-» oi liu* 1 hosi* tns^T raiik 
would buy at the which nere m*i allowed lu the e\>r(im. or jnibhc 

place, ol mcotiug 

'• Uac tna niav be rcktanW as burly represruled bv the modern Italkh. 
The Sura* (Snyths) are inijre diihcult t«» li>c;ilc. it <iMly .i|j|>cars lliat Ihiar 
r>^>uiury Ix^idiTcd upon and lay bcwiiul IlHCtriu, 

1 


C 
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Croesu-% thinkest thou?* It sctmcth that these Lydians will not 
cease to cause trouble both tu themselves and others. I doubt 
me if it were not best to sell them all for slaves. Methink.^ 
what I have now done is as if a man were to ‘ kill the father 
and then spare the child.’ Thou, who wTTt .something more 
than a father to thy people, 1 have seized and carried off, and 
to that people I have entrusted their city. Can I then feci 
surprise ut their rebellion? Thus did (Jyrus open to Creesus 
his thoughts; whereat the latter, full of alarm lest Cyru.s should 
lay Sardis in ruins, replied as follows: “ 01 )! my kirg, thy words 
are reasonable; but do not, I Usccch thcc, gi\c full vent to 
thy anger, nor doom to (l<stru< tii>n an ancient city, guilllc.ss 
alike of the post and of the present trouble. I caused the one, 
and in my own person now pay the forfeit. Pactyas hits causeil 
the other, he to whom thou guve.st Sardis in charge; let him 
bear the punishment. Crant, th<n, forgiv< ne.ss to the T,ydians» 
and to make sure of their never rel^lling against thee, or 
alarming thee mote, s( nd and forbid lh< m to keep any weapons 
of war, (ommand th<m to w<ar tunks und<T tlieir cloaks, and 
to pul tniskins upon their kgs, and mak<* them bring up their 
sons to cithern-playing, hjiri>ing, and shop-keeping. So wilt 
thou soon see th< m become women instead of men, and there 
will he no more fear (d their revolting from thee 

T56. CVeesus thought the Lydians would even so he Ixitter off 

than if they were sold for slaves, and therefore gave ihi above 

advice to Cyras, knowing that, unless he hnnight forward some 

notable suggestion, he would not he able to persuade him to 

alter his mind. He was likewise afraid k.st, after e.scapmg the 

danger which now piesscd, the Lydians at sjimc future time 

might roN'oH from the Ptrsiunb and so liring tlu msebTS to ruin. 

The advice pleased VyniK. who consented to fonge) his anger 

and do as (!nrsus had said. Tliereupon he summone d to his 

pre.senco a certain Mcde, M;iz;ires by name, and charged him 

to issue orders to the lA'dians in ace'ordance with the terms of 

_ ^ 

Crru.su.s’ discourse. Further, he commanded him to sell for 
slaves all who had joinid the T.ydian.s in their attack upon 
Sardis, and above aught else to Im* sure that he brought Pactyaii 
with him alive on his return. Having given these orders Cyrus 
continued his journey towards the Persian territory. 

157. Pactyas, when news came of the near approach of the 
army sent against him, fled in terror to (ym^. Mazares, 
therefore, the Median general, who had marched on Sardis witli 
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a detachment of the army of Cyrus, finding on his arrival that 
Pactyas and his troops were gone, immediately entered the 
town. And first of all he forced the Lydians to obey the orders 
of his master, and change (as they did from that time) their 
entire manner of living. Next, he despatched messengers to 
Cyme, and required to have Pactyas deliveretl up to him. Ou 
this the Cyma:an.s resolved to send to Branehidco and ask the 
advice ol the god. Branchidjo ^ is situated in the territory of 
MiJetus, above the port of Panormus. There was an oracle 
there, (Stal}lislud in very jmcient times, which both the lonians 
and /Kolians were wont often to consult. 

158. Hither therefore the Cyniaiians sent the ir deputies tf> 
make inquiry at the shrine, “ What the gods would like thtm 
to <](} with the Lydian, Pactyas?’’ '['he oracle told them, in 
reply, to give him up to the Persijms. Witl*i this answer the 
ntcssoiig(Ts rt‘liirncd, .and the ptioplcr of Cyme were ready to 
surrender him accordingly; hut as they were preparing to do so, 
Aristodicus, son of Hcradidcs, a citiren of distinction, hindered 
th<*m. lie declared that he. distrusU‘d the response, and 
believed tlrat the messengers had reporUd it falsely; until at 
\'i\bi ant)ther embassy, of which Aristodicus himself made part, 
was dc\s[)ateli<Hl, to repi-at the former inquiry (onevrning 
Pactyas. 

150. On their arrival at the shrine of the god, Aristodicus^ 
speaking on iK'half ot the whole l)ody, thus addressed the 
oracle: “Oh! king, J*?wtyas the Lydian, threatened by tlie 
Persians with a violent <leaLh, has come to us for sanctuary, and 
lo, they ask him at our hiinds, calling upon our nation to deliv'cr 
him up. Now, though w<' grc*utly dread tlic Persian power, yet 
have we not lx*en bold to give up our suppJiaiit, til) wc have 
(.vrtain knowledge of thy mind, whut thou wouklst have us to 
do. ' The oracle thus qucstioncil gave the same answer as 
lieJore, bidding them siurendcr Pactyas to the Persians ; where¬ 
upon Aristodicus, who had come prepared for such an answer, 
procci ded to make the circuit of the tempos and to take all 
the nests of young sparrows and other birds that he could fin<l 
abriut the building. As he wiis thus employed, a voice, it is 
said, came fortli from the inner sanctuary, addressing Aristodicus 

‘ The tornpJp of at Bran chi dx and the port l^anonuus still re main- 

TI10 luriuer is tweivii mile?* tr<mi Miletus, nearly due south. It lies near the 
atK>ut two imks inland from Cape ^foru>il€ndn It ia a majituficeut 
nnu of h»uic architectuie. [See Frazcr*s Pausanuis, viil. iv. 126 {U II.B.)*] 
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in these words: “ Most impious of men, what is this thou hast 
the face to do ? Dost thou tear my suppliants from my temple ?” 
Aristodicus, at no Jess for a reply, rejoined, “ Oh, king, art thou 
so ready to protect thy suppliants, and dost thou command the 
Cymfcans to give up a suppliant? Ves,” retunuMd the god, 
‘‘ I do command it, that so for the impiety you may the sooner 
perish, and not come here again to consult my oracle about the 
surrender of suppliants.” 

160. On the rc<Tipt of this answer the Cyma*ans, unwilling to 
bring the Uircatened destruction on themselves by giving up 
the man, and afraid of having to endure a siege if they con¬ 
tinued to harlmur him, sent Party as away to Mytilcn6. On 
this Mazares clc.spatrhed envoys to the Mytilenicans to demand 
the fugitive of tljcm, and they were preparing to give him up 
for a reward (I cannot say with certainty how larg<', as the 
bargain was not completed), when the (ymreans, hearing what 
the Mytilenaans were al>oiit, sent a vessel Xa Lesbos, and con- 
vc)'c-<l away Party as to Olios. l*>om hence it was that he was 
surrendered. The (*hians dragged liun from the temple of 
Minerva Poluicliu.s * ami gave him up to the Persians, on con¬ 
dition of receiving the district of Atunieu.s, u ira<'t of Mysia 
opposite to I.<'.shos,- as the price of the surrender, 'fhos < 1 k 1 
I'actyas fall into the hamls of his pursuers, who kepi a slrii't 
wat(.h upon liim, that they might l»e able to produce him before 
Cyrus. I'or a long lime afterwards mine the ( liians would 
us<‘ the barley of Alarneus to place on the heads ot victims, or 
make sacrillrial I'akcs of the com grown there, but the whole 
[injduce o{ the land vva? excluded Ironi all their temples. 

idj. Mcaiiw'hile Mazares, after he had recovered Pactyas 
from the ('hians. tniid<’ war upon those who luid taken |)«'\rt in 
the attack on Tahalirs, and in the lirst place took Pricuc and 
sold tlie inhabitaiils for slaves, after which he overran the 
whole plain oi the Maunder an<l the dislric'l of Magnesia,^ l)olh 
of whuh he gave np for pillage to the soldiery. He then 
suddenlv sickened and died. 

162. I'pon his death \lari>agus was sent down to the coast to 
succeed to his coniniancl lie also wiis of the race of the Medcs, 
being the man w'lii^m the Aleilian king, Astyages. feusted at the 

* Th.it 1^, '* MiiMTsa, Ciu.'Hliau «>( tlit* l'' 

• Aluruoiis lav tiu ouilh *>i Um* .knlis <•{ llrnHloUi'^. almost exaclly 

tinih'r bat on /he .X/o'uitth'r, ntje ol the 

U*\v aiiciant Itrci k selUr nients f.u lulaiut 
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unholy banquet, and who lent his aid to place Cyrus upon the 
throne. Appointed by Cyrus to conduct the war in these parts, 
he entered Ionia, and took the cities by means of mounds. 
Forcing the enemy to shut tliemselves up within their defences, 
he heaped mounds of earth against their walls/ and thus carried 
the towms. Phocjea was the city against which h<; directed his 
first attack. 

163. Now the Phoexans were the first of the Greeks who 
performed long voy;^es, and it was they who made the Greeks 
acquainted with the Adriatic and with Tyrrhenia, with Tl^eria, 
and the city of Tariessus.*'^ The vessel which they used in tlieir 
voyages was not the round-built merchant-ship, but the long 
penteexmter. On their arrival at Tarles.sus, the king of the 
country, whose name was Argaiithonius, took a liking to them. 
This monarch reigned over the Turtessians for eighty years, 
and live<l to Ix^ a hundred and twenty years old. He regarded 
the Phoexans with so much favour as, at first, to beg them to 
(juit Ionia and settle m whatever piirt of his country they liked. 
Afterwards, finding that he could not prevail upon them to 
agree to this, and hearing that the Medc was growing great in 
their neighbourhood, ho gave them money to build a wall al)out 
their town, and certaini)' ho must have given it with a bountiful 
hand, lor the town is many furlongs in circuit, and the wall is 
built entirely of great him ks of stone skilfully fitted together. 
The wall, then, was built by his aid, 

164. Harpugus, having advanced against the Phoexans with 
his army, laid siege to their city, first, however, offering tliem 
terms. “ It would content him,” he said, ” if the Phocicans 
would agree to throw down one of their baUlemonls, and 
dedicate one dwelling-house to the king.” The PhoceVans, 
sorely vexed at the Uiought of lwx*oming slaves, asked a .single 
day to deliberate on the an.swcr they shouh! return, and lie*' 
sought llarpagus during that day to draw off his forces from 
the walls. Harpagiis replied, ** that he understoinj well enough 
wlial they were about to do, but nevertheless he Wiiuld grant 
their request.” Accordingly the lrooj)S were withdrawn, and 

' plaij St‘fills uol to have lx*en kiii)wn t<* the Lydiaa> The I'er^jaiis 
liad Iramt U, in all probability, Irom llie Assy nans, by wh.mi il liad ioiip 
beea practised {2 xix. 33 xkwi 33) 

•Tilt* lljitria oi Herodotus it> the Spanish Pciu isuia l.u'lussus \vas a 
O'l 'uy founded theie vitrv caily by the Vlui*ui U was situated 

beyond lJu' straits at the umulh the near tlie sitt 

»l tin: niodiTJi Cadiz, Tarsus, Tartessus, Tarshislu art: valiants tin. 
same w<ird [Sec lUick Uurke*b ilisiury of .V/>atu, v<jI i. ch. i. (i: II U.).; 
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the Phoccans forthwith took advanta|i;e of their absence to 
launch their pcnteconters, and put on board their wives and 
< hiklren, tliHr household goods, and even the images of their 
gods, with all the votive offerings from the fanes, except the 
paintings and the works in stone or brass, which were left 
behind. With the rest they einl)arked, and putting to sea, sol 
sail for Chios. The Persians, on their return, took possession 
of an empty town. 

165. Arrived at Chios, the Pliocft^ans made «)fFrrs for the 
purchase of the islands calkd the (Pnussa',’ but the Chians 
refused to part with them, fearing lest the J^liucxuns should 
establish a factory there, and exclude their merchants from the 
commerce of those seas. On their refusal, the Phocfrans, 
Arganthonius was now dead, made up their minds to sail to 
(^yrnus (Corsica), where, twenty years l>elurc, following the 
direction of an oracle,^ they had founded a city, which was 
railed Alalia, licfore they set out, however, on this voyage, 
they sailed once more to Phocica, and surprising the Persian 
troops appointed by Harpigus to garrison iho town, pnt them 
all to the sword. After this they laid the heaviest curses on 
the man who should tlraw back and forsake the armament; and 
having dropped u heavy mass of iron into the sea, swore never 
to return to l^hoca-a till that mas.s reapix-ared upon the surfiu'e. 
Nevertheless, as they were prejwring *0 depart lor C'yrnus. more 
than half of their numlxT were seiz<?d with such sadness and so 
great a longing to sec once more tlieir cii\ and their ancient 
hoiiies, tliiit tliey broke the oath by which they had hound 
thernscKes and .suik'l I nick to Jdioca*a. 

166. 1l)e rest of the Plioca'aiis, who kepttheir oath, proceeded 
williout stcjpping upon (heir voyage, and when they ainie to 
CvniLis c.slaldished theinsehes along with the earlier settlers at 
Alalia and built temples in the plarx*. Yor five years Xhvy 
annoyed their ncighlioiirs liy plundering and pillaging on all 
&ides, until at length the Carthaginians and '1 yrrhenians 

* Thr (rinus'4;n Jay tirtween Chios and tbo mainlaucl, ojjjkisiU’ the lUirtluTn 

oxln'injty iil iJjat isJuiid sK**' 55') 

* A iniv^t uni^fTiant mtJuciice was excTcisi*d l*v ihii Gr<H'k ('rarles, tspeci¬ 

ally ilial oi Delplii, over the c<nirso ot Hrllnuc ciJonisatiou. Fur I her 
itistaocrs fxru**, iv. 155, 157. v 42* 

•* 'J'lif naval power oj the Tyrrliciii.uis was about this Urn*' at Jt.s heisdit. 
PoiHiioma and t;vre (or Afivlla) \Nere the* iu«>si important ihejr maritime 
towns. J.iKe the Gieeks at a somewhat earlier permd (Tluicyd. 1 *i), 
tlie 'J'yrrlIt'lllajIS at this time and U’*t souk* cviilanes afterwards were 
(dratos. 
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leagued against them, and sent each a fleet of sixty ships to 
attack the town. The Phocaians, on their piirt, manned all 
their vessels, sixty in numl>cr, and met their enemy on the 
Sardinian sea. In the engagement which followed the Phocicans 
were victorious, but their success was only a sort of Cadmeian 
victory,^ They lost forty ships in the battle, and the twenty 
which remained came out of the engagement with bcak^ so bent 
and blunted as to be no longer serviceable. The Phocccans 
therefore sailed back again to Alulia, and taking tlicir wives and 
children on board, witli such pf)rtion of their goods and chattels 
as the vessels could bear, baric adieu lo (yrnus and sailed to 
Rhegium. 

167. The Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, who Iwd got into 
tlieir hands many more ih.an the Phoca'ans from among the 
crews of the forty vessels that were dcslroycd, landed their cap¬ 
tives u}>on tile coast after the fight, and stoned them all lo 
death. AfttM wards, when shcej^, or oxen, or even men of the 
district of Agylla passed by the spot where the murdered 
Jdiocaans lay, their hcKlies became rlLsiorteil, or they were 
seiztid with palsy, or they lost the use of some of iheii limbs. 
On this the people ol Agylla sent to Delphi to i\s]< the oracle 
bow they might expinte their sin. The answer of tlie Pythoness 
required them to institute the custom, wlueli they still observe, 
of honouring the dead Pho(\caus with magnificent funeral rites, 
and solemn games, l>oth gyninic and equestrian. Such, then, 
was the fate that Infell the J'hora*an prisoners. 'Hie other 
Phoca'ans, who had fled to Rheguini, l^camc after a while the 
founders of the rily called Wla,- in the district of (Enoiria. 
Ihis city thev colonised, upon the showing of a man ol Posi- 
donia,^ who suggested thit the t>raclc had not meant to bid 
ilu*ni set up a town in Cyrnus the island, but set up the worship 
of ( yrnus the horo.^ 

168. T'hus fared it with the men of the city of Phocfca in 
Ionia. They 01 Tcos® did mid suffered almost the same; for 

‘ / Ca<JiaL‘iati victi*rv vva> auc fri>ni which Uir viclor rucoived more 
tiurl than profit. 

* This i'* ilie towa more c'mtinoulv callpj Vcti.i or lilra, where soon 
afterward', the I'real Rlonlic school ot philosojihy an/se. 

‘ 1 Ills is {\n‘ place now kiinwu as l*<rs(um, so lanious for lU beautiful 
rums 

* Cvrnus was a Son ot Hercules 

*Teos was situated oti Ihr south side of the j*-thinus which ynned the 
peninsula of Erythr.x to the mainland, veiy nearly opposite Claroinen^D 
(Strab. xiv. p. 9aa). U was the birthplace of Auacrcon, the lyric poet, 
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they too, when Harpapiis had raised his mound to the height of 
their defences, took ship, one and all, and sailing across the sea 
to Thrace, founded there the city of Abdera,^ The site was one 
which Timesius of Clazomena? had previously tried to colonise > 
but without any lasting success, for he was expelled by the 
Thracians. Still the Teians of Al)dera worship him to this day 
as a hero. 

i6g. Of all the lonians these two states alone, rather tlian 
submit to slavery, forsook Ihcir fatherland, 'fhe others (1 
except Miletus) resisted Ilarpagus no less bravely than those 
who Ike! their counlry, and performed many feats of arms, each 
fighting m their own defence, but one after another they suffered 
defeat; the citic.s wore taken, and the inhabitants submitted, 
remaining in their respective countries, and ol>eying tlie behests 
of their new lords. Miletus, as 1 have already mentioned, had 
made terms with and so continued at peace. Thus was 

continental Ionia once more reduced to servitude; and when 
the lonians of the i^lands saw their hrclhrcn u))on the mainland 
subjugated, they also, dreading the like, gave themselves up to 
Cynis.^ 

170. It was while tl)c lonians were in this distress, but still, 
amid it all, held thiur meetings, as of (»Id, at the Pan ionium, 
that llias of ITicne, who wa.s present at tlnr festival, recom¬ 
mended (as I am informed) a project of the very highest wisdom, 
wliich would, had it IxTn embraced, have enabled the lonians 
to become the hapj)iest anil most flourisitiiig of the (Irceks. lie 
exlvTtf d tiiem “ t<i join in one Ixidy, sail for Sardinia, and 
there found a .singU* Fan fonif* city: s<i they would escajK^ trom 
slavery and rise to great fortune, Ix-ing mastiTs of the largest 
island jn the worhJ,** exercising donunion even hryond its 
bounds; wlien^as il they stayed in Ionia, lu* .saw no prosjx'c t of 
their ever recovering their lost froedum." Such was the counsel 
which Bias gave tlie lonians in their affliction, lieforc their 
misforliine.s l>cgiin, 'fhales, a man of Miletus, of Phcrnician 
ilesrent, liad recommended a different plan. He counselled 
them to establish a .single scat of government, and pointed out 

' l*‘<n 11 le sjlr .W AluU rrf. vult* infr.i, vii. 1(M| 

* This staO’inout t<» he Uki jieiicrdi Suuu»s cortamlv niaiiitiuiK’J 

her indcfienderire till Ihe n-jfii ••i (viOo nifr.i. iii i.><i) 

aupenrs lu hav<* hmi enlirelv ouKriiced tluil there was no 
islantl in the wmul s*> lar^e as Sardinia He puts tlie assrTln>ii iiUn tljo 
mouth o] Hlstia'Us (\ i<>iO« atul aj^uiii (vi 2} repeals ihe stsucniuui, without 
expressing; any^douht oi the Jact. 
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Teos as the fittest place for it; “ for that,” he said, ” was the 
centre of Ionia. Their other cities might still continue to enjoy 
their own laws, just as if they were independent states/’ This 
also was good advice. 

171. After conquering the lonians, Harpagus proceeded to 
attack the Carians, the Caunians, and the l^ydans. The lonians 
and i^iolians were forced to serve in his urmv. Now, of the 
above nations the Carians arc a race who came into the main¬ 
land from tlie islands. In ancient times they were subjects <if 
king Minos, and went by the name of Lclcges, dwelling among 
the isles, and, so far us 1 have been able Ui push my inquiries, 
never liable to give tribute to any man. 'i*hcy served on board 
the ships of king Minos whenever he required; and thus, as he 
was a great conqueror and prospered in his wars, the (\irians 
were in his day the most famous by fur of all the natkms of the 
earth. They likewise were the inventors of three thing^, the 

use of which w'as Iwirrowed from them bv the Greeks: thov were 

^ * 

the first to husten crests on helmets and to put devices on shields, 
and thev also invented handles for shields. In the earlier times 
shields w'orc without hanclU^s, and their wearers manag<d them 
i)y the aid of a leathern thong, by which they were slung round 
the neck and left shoulder.^ Long after the time of Minos, 
the Carians were driven from Uie islands by the lonians unJ 
Dorians, and so settled upon the mainland. The above is the 
account which thet (>clan.s give of the Carians: the Carians 
tlieniselves say very differently, 'fhev maintain that they arc 
the aboriginal inhabitant.s of the part of llie mainland wliea* they 
now dwelland never hud any oUier name than that which they 
still liear; and in proof of this Ihcv .show an ancient temple of 
( arian Jove in the country of the Mylasiuns,^ in which the 
Mysians and Lydians haw the right of worshipping, as brother 
races to the tarians: for Lydus and Mysu.s, they .say, wire 
br<)tlHTS of C^r. Tltese nations, Uiereforc, have the aforesaid 
right; but such as arc of a different race, even though they 
liavc come to use th<* Oirian tongue, are excluded from thi> 
tcmjde. 

‘HuiJier Rcnerallj' represents liis lier«*es as niauapti^' llivir slue 10s a> 
tljis way (11 11. iv 7 q6, xi 3S, au ^01. elr). Somutunes 
lie speaks nl shields with handles ti» them (vin 

• it seems jjrf^hable that the Caruus, who were a kiiicireil Tiatioij tn the 
T ycUans and the Mysuiis, belim^scd i^ngmolly to the Asiatic fontiueut, 
and tlnnire spread to th<‘ islands 

^ Mvhisa was ;m inl.ind town ol Cana, about so nnles from the M'a. U 
was the capital ol the later Canaii knindoni (b c 
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172. The Caunians* in my judgment, are aboriginals; but by 
their own account they came from Crete. In their language, 
either they have approximated to tlie Cariuns, or the C'arians to 
them—on this point I cannot speak with ccrUiinty. In their 
customs, however, they differ greatly from the Carians, and not 
only so, but from all other men. They think it a most honour¬ 
able pnictice for friends or persons of the same ago, whether 
they l)e men, women, or children, to meet together in large 
companies, for the purpose of drinking wine. Again, on one 
occasion they determined that they would no longer make use 

tlie iorc'ign temples w'hich hud been long established among 
them, but would worshi]) their owm old ancestral gods alone. 
Then their whole youth took arms, and .striking the air w'ith 
tlieir spears, marclicd to the C^Jilyndic frontier,*-^ declaring that 
they Avere dri\'ing out the foreign gods. 

173. The Lycians are in good truth anciently from Crete; 
which island* in former days, was M'h<*lly jH'ople'd with bar¬ 
barians. A (juand arising there between the two s<jns of 
J^uropa, Rurpedim and Minos, as to which of them should be 
king, Mino.s, whose party jircvailctl, drove Surpedon and his 
followers into hunidiment. I'hc e.xile.s sailed t*) Asia,^ and 
landed on the Milymi territory. Milyus was the ancient name 
of the country now inhabited by the Lvcians: ^ the Milyn* of the 
present day were, in those times, ad led Solynii.^ So long a.s 
Sarptflon reigned, liis followers kept tlie name which they 
brought with them from Crete, and were called 'r<Tmrke, as the 
Lycians still are by those who live in tlieir neighbourhood, 
but after f At vis, the son of I’undion, liuni.shed Iroui Athens by 
his lirothcT -'Kgeus, hml kmiid a reluge with Sarpediui in the 
country of tlu-se Termihe, they came, in course of time, to lx‘ 
called from him Lycians. 'Jlieir customs ure partly Cretan, 

' Tlu* (\mttiaas t>cr upicti a sin<iU UiNlnct on llie c/ui*-l. 

* Calvinia \n<is nii ihe borders ( ari.i juU I.vent 

'll ti'Hcbllul \ytn*lbtT IhiTP K ariv trulh at all ui IhW tale, which 
NViHiia c Ml lin'd th<‘ iiiM’ks \\U!i I ATI a One thnn^ i\ clear, luimolv, that 
till) real Iaci.iii |k*i.‘|>Io of hM(»rv w<ic an ei:Urel\ tlistmcl race Irum tfie 
eTrcek^ 

•* Milvas miltiijlied t<i Ix* a of Lvcia in the agf- of Auffiistus 

^ Ihc Sol vim were fnenti»'iie<l bv Chaiihis who was CMnn'-iupnrary with 
llevodolus and wrote a im the Persian War. as lornnnK a part of 

the aniiv Xerxes Tluar laiii^uago. am^rdinj: to him. was Phoriuci.m. 
That the PiMdi.in'> were Sol vim is a><5crted hy fMmv. 'fhe same people 
ieft their name in h\cia tu M<nint Solyiiia Here we seem in have a trace 
<if a Scniidc occuiiution of the^e countries precediui* the liidt^Puropuan. 
(Comp. Hi>m. U. vi. |Atc to Tacitus, Hist. v. 2. some made them 

the aucobtors oi the Jews (E.H.B,).] 
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partly Carian. They have, however, one singular custom in 
which they differ from every other nation in tiie world. Thev 
take the mother\s and not the father’s name. Ask a Lyciaii 
who he is, and he answers by giving his own name, lliat of his 
mother, and so on in the lemale line. Moreover, if a fnic woman 
marry a man who is a slave, th»^ir children an* fnl) citizens; 
but if a free man marry a foreign woman, or live with a ron* 
(ubine, even though he \ye the first person in lh<* State, the 
children forfeit all the rights of citizenship. 

17.-I. Of these nations, the (arians submitted to Harpngus 
without performing any brilliant exploits. Nor did the Cireeks 
who dwelt in Caria Udiuvc with any greater gallantry. Among 
them were the Cnidians, colonists from I^icodicmon, w^ho occupy 
a district facing the sea, whicli Is called Triopium. Thi.s region 
adjoins upon the J}ybus.sian Oiersoncsc; and, except a very 
small space, is surrounded by the sea, l>ejng bounded on the 
north bv the (Vramic (kilf, and (m the south bv the channel 
tiAvards the islands of Syme and Rhodes. While Harpagus was 
engaged in the c onquest of bmui, the Cnidians, wishing to make 
their country an island, attempled to (ml llirimgh tin’s narrow 
neck cd land, which was no irion' than live furlongs across from 
.sea to sciu Ilieir whole territoiT lav inside the isthmus; for 
where ( niclia e nds tcnvunls the mainland, the isthmus begins 
which they wctc now seeking to cut thnaigh. 'fhe. work had 
been commenced, and many hands wire emploved upon it, 
when it was obscTved tluil there seemed to Iv something unusual 
and unnaliiral in tlie iiumlier of w'ouncls that the workmen 
nctived, espicially ubemt their eyes, from the splintering of 
tile rock. The ( nidians, therefore, sent to Delphi, to inc|iirrc 
wh;it it was that lu’ndrred their efforts; and reevived, according 
to their own account, the lollowiiig answer from lltc oracle:— 


I 'oTict* t»o( llic i?.UiTniis <»ff. ii»/r il lhr«rii«h — 

V Diild have* made an Jsl.ind, had lie wKliecl. 

So llic Cnidians ceased digging, juid when Harpagus advanced 
w ith his army, tlicy gave themselves up to him without striking 
a blow. 

175. A 1 k>vc Halicarnassus, and further from the coast, w’cre 
the Pedasians,^ With this j)ec)plc, when any evil is alxiut to 
tiefall either themselves or their neighbours, the priestess of 

' Pedasu^ was reckoned in Cana (infra, v. 121). Its exact site is un- 
certain. 
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Minerva grows an ample beard. Three times has this marvel 
happened. 'I'ht y alone, of all the dwellers in Caria, resisted 
llarpagus for a while, and gave him much trouble, maintaining 
themselves in a certain mountain called Lida, which they had 
fortified; but in couTse of time they also were forced to submit. 

176. When llarpagus, after these successes, led his forces mu> 
the Xanlhian plain,^ the l.ycians of Xanthus* went out to meet 
him in th<' field: though but a small band against a numerous 
host, they engaged in Ixittle, and p(‘rformcd many glorious 
exploits. Overpowered at last, and hined within their walls, 
they collected into th<' c itadel their wives and children, all their 
treasures, and their slaves; and having so done, fired the 
building, and burnt it to the ground. After this, they hound 
themselves together by dread till oathsi, and siil lying forth against 
the enemy, died sword in hand, not one escaping. Those 
Lycians who now claim to 1 r' Xanthhms, are fon ign immigrants, 
except eighty families, who happened (o \k absent from the 
country, and s<i survived the <)lhers. Thus was Xanllius taken 
by llarpagus,^ and (aimus Icll in like manner into his hands; 
fur the Caunians in the main 1 olio wed the example of the Lyciuns. 

177. \\’hile the lt>w'er parts of Asia were in this way brought 
under by Ifarpugus, (yrus in person sul)je< ted the upper regions, 
conqiicring every nation, and not suffering one to cscapi*. Of 
these C(»n(]uests I shall puss by the gn atcr portion, and give an 
account of tliose only wliu h gave him the m(»si tnmble, and are 
the worthiest ol mention. When lie hud br(»ugbt all the rest of 
the ('ontinent under his sway, he in;wlc war on tlie Assyrians.^ 

178. Assyria J^>^sesses a vast mmdier cd great cities/* wlu^reoi 
the most n*nowned and strongest at this time was Babylon, 
whither, after the fall of Nineveh, the seat of governcient had 
l>ocn removed. The lollowing is a dcMTiption of tlie jdiue:— 
The city stands on a bmuil )>hun, and is an exact stjuare, a 
hundred and twenty furlongs in length eiuh way, so that the 

' The Xaiitliiau plain i*> (<> tlir nf thr cUy. bein^' m ijrt the .dhivial 

dopuMt r»l llic riv<T X.Ullhll^. 

^TJie real ii.uiic ut tlie city nliich tl»r Cirecks calk'd Xaiilhiis si-eius U* 
l)a\c lieeii Arna or .'\ruia This is» coiiftrnunl hv Uu* iiKiiiuiueals nt the 
o mntrv 

‘ 'rhOT^' js leason t<‘ believe th.il tin* ^ovemiiuitl ol l.yciaiTUiaincd in the 
fariiilv of flarpa^'n'' 

* kills inrliulfi BabvIrniM in Assvna (Mile snera, ch 10(1). 

" 'J*hc‘ \drni' niiniher of iinporl.itit rile“s in Assvria. e>periaUv jf wc include 
i;i i( Jlabvloiua, is one *il the inobt remark able teatuiisi ol Assyrian great¬ 
ness. 
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entire ciraiit is four hundred and eighty furlongs.^ While such 
is its size, in magnificeniie there is no other city that approaches 
to it. It is surrounded, in the first place, by a broad and deep 
moat, full of watcr^ behind which rises a wall fifty royal cubits 
in width, and two hundred in height.® (The royal cubit ^ 
is longer hy three fingers’ breadth than the common cubit.) * 

179. And here I may not omit to tell the use to which the 
mould dug out of the great moat was turned, nor the manner 
wherein the wall was wrought. As fust as they dug the moat 
the soil which they got from the cutting was made into hneks, 
and when a sufficient number were completed they liakecl the 
bricks in kilns. Then they set to building, and began wHtli 
bricking the borders of the moat, after which they proceeded to 
c onstruct Uie wall itself, using throughotit for their cement hot 
bitumen, and interposing u layer of wattled reed.s at every 
thirtieth course of the bneks.*^ On the top. along the edges of 
the wall, they constructed l)uilclings of a single chamber facing 
one anoUier, leaving between them n)oni fora four-liorse cliariot 
to turn. In ihv. circuit of the wall are a hundie<l gates, all of 
l>rass, with l»razen lintels and side-posts, rhe lutunieii used in 
tlic work was brought to lialnlon fiom the l^, a small streinn 
which flows into the Luphrate.s at tlic point where the city 
of the same name stands, eiglit days^ journey Irom Hal)yIon. 
Lumps of I >i to men are foiiiul in great abundance in this river. 

kSo. 'I'he city i.s <livid«*d into two portions by the river which 
runs through the midst of it. rhis nver is the Kuphnites, a 
broad, deep, sw'ifl stream, Xthicli rises in .\rinenia. and empties 
itself into the Lrythnvan sea. The city wall is brought ilcnvn 
on lioth sides to the edge of the stream: Ihenrc, Irom the 
corners ot the wall, there is curried along each bank of the river 
a tcnr.c of burnt bricks. The houses uiv mo.sllv three and four 
.storu^s liigh; the streets all run in straight lines, not only those 

^ Th<* va^t space cucI<isf<J nithin ilie walls of H.ihyru) !«.. urjiiord hy 
Arj«it(ale fPiilii, 111 1, sub fill). 

• i In* i;r(‘al vmJUi muI height «»f tbi* walls .irr iiohtcd ui Scriiiliin* 
/ rtii li SI, S^). TIutc’ ran !»♦' th» Ufniht IJi.it tfi<* Babvl<>inans ;tiid 
A^‘^>riatis sim.aiiideU thvti ciUes vvitli walls ul .1 wliiclj, lc> ns. is 

astnundinbi 

' Tin* iirvi'k luetnc.'il system was cl*»sc'lv cnmicrtcd willi the HaJ)\ Unnaii. 

' .Xs'>Miinnc at pr^'sent that tlir H.ibvliun.m It Nit iii*arlv t‘(|n ailed the 
vlic coinint.il mbit would have l>i*ui i »iH»t s intlH*>, ami 1)10 Koyal 
mint 1 loot 10,4 inches. 

*Lav<‘is of are hmiul lu some <»( the mmmis «»f bnrk IniiklinffH 

at present cxjsluii; iii Babylom.i. but usually at timeh smaller inlcrvaU 
than here jiiihoitcd. 
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parallel to the river, but also the cross streets which lead down 
to the water-side. At the river end of these cross streets are 


low gates in the fence that skirts the stream, which are, like the 
great gates in the outer wall, of brass, and open on the water. 

181. The outer wall Is the main defence of the city. There 
is, however, a second inner wall, of less thickness than the first, 
but very little inferior to it in strength.^ The centre'^ each 
division of the town was occupied by a fortress. In ffie one 
stood the palace of the kings,^ surround(*d by a wall of great 
strength and size: in the other w'as the sacred precinct of 
Jupiter Jielus,^ a scjuarc enclosure tw*o furlongs each way, with 
gates of solid brass; which was also remaining in jny time. In 
the middle of the precinct there was a tower of solid mason 
a furlong in length and brcadtli, upon wliich was raised a second 
tower, and on that a third, and so on up to eight. The ascent 
to the top is on the outside, hy a path which winds round all 
the towers, \S hen one is about half-way up, one finds a resting- 
place and scats, where persons arc wont to sit some tune on 
their way to the summit. On the ((jpmost tower there is a 
spacious temple, and inside the temple suinds a couch of uii- 
usucil size, richly adorned, with a golden table by its side, 
'rherc is no statue of any kind set up in the place, nor is the 
chamber occupied of nights by any one hot a single native 
woman, who, as tho ChaUkeans, the priests of this god,^affirm, is 
chosen for himself by the doily out of all the women of the land, 

1H2. They also declare- but 1 for my \)iKri do not credit it - 


that tho god comes down in person into this chamber, and sleeps 
upon the coucli. l"his U like the story told Ijy tho Kgyptians 
(jS what takes place in I heir cily of Thebes/* where a woman 

^ * TIk* “ lUJji'r wall iiu’iiUmiocI in.w have thr wall <'f Nrhucliad* 

iitzKar's iK*w cilv, which lav mlircly wjlhin llu* anrioul rirniil 

* Tills 1^ ihc mass oj iiiomul »lill calhtl llic Kasr n; l\ilaco. “ a Mjnan* 
t'f 700 y.inis 111 Icii^lh arxU hrc.ultlj ** (Rich, l-ir-'t Mcui^ar. 2i ) It is 
aii imincn^.c j-alo i>( bnckvmrk, chicflv r>l ihi: finest kind 

'The liabj'Uiiuaa worship ol Hcl is well known lo 11s from Scrinlnn* 
;Isaiali xhi i; Jcrcni J. 2; Apnc Dan xii rfi) There is litilc* draiM 
Uial he was (at hsahl in the later liuu*s>, tho loru^riiisod head of tht* HaL>y* 
Ionian I’antheon, and thorohirc pr<n»iTly idoiitified by the Grooks wiili 
their 7 a ' v > or Jupiter. 

* Tho Ch.ilda'uns ihm appear lo have Ihjcii a branch <>/ tho creat Ha mite 
race i»f AkkaJ, which lulialoU'd Ha 1 »yIonia liom the earliest luiics With 
this race on^titiabal tho .111 of wntiiift, tho bniUluiK'd cities, the institu¬ 
tion oi a lobtfioiis HYsteiii. and the cultJVtitiuii ol all scieiicPf and vt 
astronoinv in p.u ticiil.ii 

^ This fable ol Ihc ft«)d Comm;; i>orsc»nally into Ins temple was contrary 
to the Egyptian bohcl in the nature ot the i;<hU. U was tnilv a fiffurativc* 
expression, similar to that ot the Jews, who speak of (ohI visiting 
dwelling in his My hill, and was not ui tended to be taken filer ally. ^ 
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always passes the night in ilie temple of the Theban Jupiter.^ 
In each case the woman is said to be debarred ail intercourse 
with men. It is also like the custom of Patara, in Lycia, where 
the priestess who delivers the oracles, during the*.time that she 
^is so employed—for at Patara there is not always an oracle,^*— 
is shut up in the temple every night. 

Below, in the same precinct, there is a second temple, in 
which is a sitting figure of Jupiter, all of gold. Before the 
figure stands a large golden table, and the throne whereon it 
sits, and the base on which the throne is placed, are likewise ot 
gold. The Chaldtpans told me that ail the goM together was 
eight liundrecl talents’ eight. Outside the temple arc two 
altars, one of solid gold, on which it Ls only lawful to offer suck* 
lings; the other a common altar, but of great si7.D. on which the 
full-grown animals are sacrificed. It is also on tlie great altar 
that the Cha Id scans bum the frankincense, which is offered to* 
the amount A a thousand talents’ weight, every year, at the 
festival of the God. In the time of Cyrus there was likewise 
in tliis temple a figure of a man, twelve cubits high, entirely 
of solid gold, I myself did not see this figure, but 1 relate 
what the (‘haldiCiins re|>ort concerning it. ].)arius, the son of 
Ilystaspes, plotted to carry the .statue off, but had not the 
hardihood to lay his hands iijion it. Xerxes, however, the son 
ot Darius, killed the priest who forl>adc him to move the statue, 
and took it away.^ Beskles the ornaments which I liave men¬ 
tioned, there arc a large numlxT of private offerings in this 
holy precinct,* 

184. Many sovereigns have ruled over this city of Babylon, 
and lent their aid to the building of its walls and the adornment 
of Its temples, of whom I shall make mention in my Assyrian 
history. Among tlu-m two were women. Of these, the earlier, 
called Semirarnis, hold the throne five generations before the 

'The Theban Jupiter, <»r rchI worshipped as tiu* Supreme 13eitig in tlie 
city rff Thebes, was Ammon (Armiti). H<»i:<»doUis <viys the T helmn raUuT 
than ihe Kjtypljan JupiliT, liccansi- v«iri<>tis^|<xis N\ere WDrshipj.'ed m varunw 
parts of Egypt as supreme 

^ Patara lay on the shore, a little to the cast of the X an thus 

* Tliore can little doubt thai this was done by Xerxes after tlie 
revolt ot Babvlon. Amaii relates that Xerxes not only phiiicl<Ted but 
destroyed llie temple on his relurn fr<nu Greece. 

♦'ilie |<rcat temple *jf Habvlon. rei^ardmi; which the iJreuks have left 
so many notice?*, is beyond all doubt to he idimlihed with the enornious 
mound to which the Arabs universally apply ihe title id Dafnl \Vor la Ur 
mCormatJoit on the subject of this pretax temple, see Hilprcclit, Explora^ 
tions tn IStbtc Lands, p. i<) sqq. (iv.H.n.).J 
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later princess. She raised certain embankments well worthy of 
inspection > in the plain near Babylon, to control the river, 
which, till then, used to overflow, and flood the whole country 
round about. 

185. 'rhe later of the two queen.s, whose name was Nitocris, 
a wiser princess than her predecessor, not t)nly left behind her, 
as memorials of her wcupancy of the throne, the works w'hich 
I shall presently destribe, but also, olwervinj; the great power 
and restless enterprise of the Medes, who had taken so large a 
number of citurs, an<l among them Nineveh, and expecting to be 
nttackec! in her turn, made all jwssible ex(Tlions to increase the 
^Icfences of her empin?. And first, whereas the rivcT Euphrates, 
which traverses tlu* city, ran formerly with a straight course to 
Uabylon, she, by <ertain c.\<*aviitio:'b which slu: made at some 
clisUiiicc \ip the stream, rendered it so \vin<ling that it comes 
lliree severul limes in sight of the same vilLige, a village in 
Assyria, whi<*h is <’aned Arderi<‘ca; and lo this day, they who 
would go from our sea to I >a by Ion, on descending lo the river 
Loueh three times, and (*n three different dass, at this very 
plate. She also inatle an embankment along caeh side of tlu‘ 
juiphnitcs. wonderlul bolli for hr«*;ulth and lieight, and dug a 
basin for a lake a great way aliove Babylon, close alongside of 
Ihe strenm, which was sunk ever\ where to tlie point wliuro they 
came to water, and was of such breadth that the whole circuit 
measured four hundred and twenty furlongs. Tlie soil dug out 
<if this basin was made use of in the embankments along the 
waterside. When the c*\cavalion was finished, she had stones 
brought, and bordered with them the entire margin of the 
reservoir ‘fhese two things wcie (hine, the liver uuvdt' lo wind, 
und the lak(‘ excav'ated, lltat the stream miglil bo slacker by 
reason of the nunilHT of stmves, and the voyage be rendered 
cirruil<ms, and that at the end ol the voyage it might I'lt* neces¬ 
sary to skirt Liu* lake and .so make u long round. All these 
works were on that side of Babylon where the passes lav, and 
the roads into Media were tlie slruighiesl, and the aim ot the 
(|ueen in making them was to prevent the Medes from iuikling 
inicnunir.se with the l>ab\liHiian.s, und so to keep them in 
ignorance of her aflairs. 

I.S6. While the soil froni the excavation was being thus used 
for the dofemv of the c ity, Nuocns engaged also in another 
undertaking. 11 mere bv-work com)mred with lliose we have 
already mentioned. The ( ily. as 1 said, was divided liy the river 
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into two distinct portions. Under the former kinps, if a man 
wanted to pass from one of the.se divisions to the other, he had 
to cross in a boat, which must, it seems to me, have been very 
troublesome. Accardin^ly, while she was digging the lake, 
Nitocris bethought herself of turning it to a use which should at 
once remove this inconvenience, and enable her to leave another 
monument of her reign over Babylon. She gave orders for the 
hewing of immense block.s of stone, and when they were ready 
and the bu.sin was exaivatcd, .she turned the entire stream of 
the F.uplirat(!.s into th<! aitting, and thus tor a lime, while the 
basin was filling, the natural channel of the river w;\5 left dry. 
Torthwiih she set to w'ork, and in the first place lined the l)anks 
of the stream within the city with (|uays of burnt brick, and also 
bricked the landing-places opposite ihc river^gates, adopting 
through I >ul tlic same Cushion ol lirickwork which liad been used 
in the town wnll: after which, \vith tlie inatciials wliidi had 
been prepared, she built, as near the inuldlc of the town as 
possibU , a stone bridge, tin* blocks whereof were l>ound together 
W11I1 iron and lead. In the day tunc square wooden platforms 
were laid along from pier to pier, on which the inhabitants 
cnjsscd the stream: but at night they \vcre withdrawn, to ])re- 
ViUt ] ICO pie passing from .side to side in the dark to commit 
rc>bl)enes. When the river had filled the cuffing, and the bridge 
was rniished, the Fu]*lirates w';is turned back again into its 
ancient l)e<l: an<l thus the basin, transformed suddenly into a 
lake, was seen to answer the piir|)ose lor whii:h it was made, 
and the inhabitants, by help of the basin, obtained the advantage 
<)! a brnlge, 

1S7. It was this same i^inccss by whom a remarkable decep¬ 
tion was planned. Slic lind her tomb ronstructed in tlic iqiper 
part of one of the jwincipal gateways of the city, high al>ovo 
the hea<ls of llie passers by, w'lth this inscription cut upon it: — 
** li there be cjiie among my successors on the throne of Babylon 
who is in want of treasure, lei him open my tomb, and take as 
much a.s he cht>oses,- not, however, unless he Ix' truly in want, 
for ic will not be for his good.” This torn!) continued untouched 
until Darius came to the kingdom. To him it seemed a mon- 
serous thing that he should be unable to use one of the gates of 
the town, and that a sum of money should be lying idle, and 
moreover inviting his grasp, and he not seize upon it. Now he 
could not use the gate, because, as he drove through, the dead 
body would have l>een over his head. Accordingly he opened 
I u 
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the tomb; but instead of money, found only the dead body, 
and a writing which said—“ Hadst thou not been insatiate of 
pelf, and careless how thou gottest it, thou wouldst not have 
broken open the sejnilchres of the dead.” 

188. The expedition of Cyrus was undertaken against the son 
of this princess, who bore the same name as his fatj^er l^bynetus, 
and was king of the Assyrians. Tlie Great King, when he goes 
to the wars, is always supplied with provisions avrefully prepared 
at home, and with cattle of his own. Water too from the river 
(‘hoaspes, which flow.^ by Susa, is taken with him for his drink, 
as that is the only waiter which the kings oi Persia taste.’ Wher¬ 
ever he travels, he is attended by a number of four-wheeled cars 
drawn by mules, in which the ( hoaspes water, ready boiled for 
use, and stored in flagons of silver, is movt<l with lum irom place 
to place. 

189. (yrns on his way to Habylon came to ihc hanks of the 
Gyntles,^ a stream which, rising in the Matienian niounlnins, 
runs through the country <'f the Dardauiuns, uufl en)j)tios 
itself into the river 'Tigris. The Tigris, after receiving the 
fr)Tides, flow.s on by the (ity of Ojus, and discharges its W'atcrs 
into the Krvthraan sea. \Vh<n Cvrus reached this stream, 
w'hich could only Ik* p;isstd in lx>ats, one of the sacred while 
horiics accompanying his marcli, full of spirit and high mettle, 
walked into ihc wat<'r, and tried to cross by hinisrlf; Imt the 
c urrent st izrd him, swept him akmg with it, and drowned him 
in it.s <lc[)ths. tynis, enmgee! at the insolence ot I lie river, 
threatened so to lireak its strength that in future even W'omen 
should cross it I'asily wilhfiut welting their knees. Ac'cordingly 
he put off for a lime his atUuk c»n l 5 al>ylon, and, divirling his 
army into two parts, he mnrked out i>y ropes one hxinrlrcd and 
eighty trenches (Ui each side of ihe <»yndf‘s, leading off from it 
in all directions, and setting his army to dig, some on one side 
of the river, some on the other, he accomplished his threat hy 
the aid of so great a numlxT ol hands, Imt rwit without losing 
thereby tlic whole summer .sca.son. 

190. Having. liDwe^xr, tlius wreaked his vengeance on the 
Gyntles, by dispersing it thrrpugh throe hundred and .sixty 
channels, ( ynis, w'ith the first apprc«irh of tlie ensuing spring, 
marched forward again^t Ikdiyion. The Babylonians, encamped 
without th(i*r w'alls, awaited his coming A battle was fought 

* Tin< stnU'mciU of Herodotus is echoed bv various writers, 

*Thc tiyndes is undoubtedly the 
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at a short distance from the city, in which the Babylonians were- 
defeated by the Persian king> whereupon they withdrew within 
their defences. Here they iAiut themselves uji, and made light 
of his siege, having laid in a store of provisions for many years 
in preparation against this atta(-k; for then they saw Cyrus 
conquering nation after nation, they were convinced that he 
Would never stop, and that their turn would come at last. 

191. Cyrus was now reduced to great perplexity, time went 
on and he made no progrcs.s jtgvunst tlie pkice. In this distress 
either some one made the suggestion to him, or he Ix'thought 
himself of a plan* which he proceeded to put in evccution. He 
placed a portion of his army al tin* point where tlie river enters 
the city, and another l>ody at the hark of the place where it 
issues forth, with orders to march into the town by the bed of 
the stream, as soon as the water U'camo shallow enough: he 
then himself drew off with the unwarlik<‘ portu^n of liis host, and 
made for the place when^ Nito<Tis dug the basin for the riv^'r, 
where he did exactly what she hail clone formerly: he turned 
the Euphrates by a canal info the ))asin, whic h wa^ then a marsh, 
on which the river sank U* such ;m extent that Uv' natural bed 
of the stream l^ecamc* fordo)>k\ Hereupon tlx* Persians \vho had 
been left for the jnirnose at Huhylon by the river^side, entered 
the stream, which had now sunk so ;is to reiwh about midway 
up :i man’s thigh, and thus got into the town. Had the Baby¬ 
lonians l)eeu apprised ot what ('>tus was a!x>ut, or luul they 
notice•(! their danger, tb^'V would never have allowed the P<Tsians 
to etitcr the city, hut W‘«>uld iuive destruved them iilierly; fr^r 
they \vouid hav<^ made fast all the street-gates which gave upon 
the river, and mounting upon the walls along t)oth sk1(*s of the 
stream, would so have caught the « tic my as it wen* in a trap. 
But, as it was, the Persians came upon them bv siir]>ris(' am] s<> 
took I he city. Owing to the vast siz<5 of the plaet*, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the central parts (as th<’ residents at Babylm <lcdare) 
Umg after the outer portions of the (mvii were taken, knew 
nothing of wh^it hail chanced, but as they were engaged in a 
(estival, continued dam. mg ami revidliug until they learn I the 
capture but too cerLiinly. Such, then, wem the circuinslanncs 
of the first taking of Babylond 

193. Among many proofs which I shall bring forward of the 

' Herodotus inti'inJs in c'>ntra'4l this first CAPtiirc with lh(^ •:£rotul capture 
bv Barms ilvstaspes, of which be speaks m the latter portion of the third 
Book. 
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power arid resources of the l^abylonians, the following is of 
special account. The whole country under the dominion of the 
Persians, besides jvxying a fixed tribute, is parcelled out into 
divisions, which have to supply food to the Great King and his 
army <luring different portions of the year. Now out of the 
twelve months which go to a year, the district of Babylon 
Jumishes food during four, the other regions of Asia during 
ciglit; by which it a])pears that Assyria, in respect of resources, 
is oni'-third of the whole of Asia. Of all the Persian govern- 
tnent^, <»r satrapies as they nrv called by the natives, this is by 
far the )>est. W hen 'rritanlivc-hmes, son o( Artabuzus.^ held it 
of the king, it brought him in an artalwi of silver every day. 
The Lirtaba is a Pe rsian mcasuK*,^ and holds three chccnixes more 
than (he m<‘<Iiinnus ot tlu^ Ath<‘nic.ns. He also had, iK'longing 
to his own pri%'atc stud, bcNidcs war-1 tor.s<*s, eight Itundred 
•tallions and sivteen thonsaml marcs. tw'Cjitv to <*ach stallion. 
I'esides which he kepi .so great a nuinlxT of Jialian hounds;* 
dtul fotn* largo villages of the plain wen* exempted from all 
oilier charges on condition of fimlnig tln*ni in food. 

K)^. But liltir' min falls in A.ssyria,^ enough, however, to 
ninke the corn In gin to sprout, afliT wldch the plant is nourished 
ind the cars formed liy me^ins of irrigation from (he river.^* 
hor the river does not, as in Fgvpt, overflow' the cfwn-lands of 
its own aenird. )nit is sprciul over (hem liy the hand, or by the 
1 iel[> of engmcN.** ’Ilic wlioJe of Babvlonia is. like Kgv])l, inter- 


' c>l rt»H'uUT.il>l<* lieraiiso il j'Jojuts 

It) llj«* ti .ttlilio’is w Jiirli tiu* IStm.iiis w\iU llinn fis'in tlu' 

1 tuhi'*, .ukI « l tiK* riito'orv .»l wlijcli ui ilu* linn* \cr>c‘S \\«‘ Ijavi* Uni*' 
iifstiiicl uh’un* '1 Ih* iinitir menus “*.10^1;; as TrO.ii: *’—1lni 
which uiMjnmrailv ** ?x*inu Ih*: S.mscnt .iiicl 

Zr*iul S»rm •>{ ilu* l.iiiiiHis Frridnir •»! rc»jiiaiici\ who Uivirh*'! tho 

avutM lir 1 \M*rri his thns* S<’hii. Tar, arid Fri| 

•'Has js ihr sariit* iiarnr as llu* artlrf> ol int'rtoiu J'.yvpl. and, l>kc* llio 
mrJtur'Ut'i, com inca-'Urf* 'lh«* atUrh is ncarlv ttvr l^nKlJs]| lnisbc*l«. 

.Moch'Js ol la\*ourili* ^re nllv foiiiiO in excavatJiiii the ciUcs 

oi Ha In l<^ma Some nuiv he s<sni tii tlu* Hnloli Mii'^einn 

^ Kraii is verv rare in ftahvloni.a <lunii|c the smuHier iTi<m1hs. aijd pn»- 
Uuctivriirs^ eiiliM'lv oil Dunns the serint; Uutc* are 

ctiiistanl shoMois, atui nt limis Uie ve.ir r.iiii tails treqiicntlv, but 

iiTeiiuhirlv. and never m ^rrr.it <|iiaQti(i(’s The heaviitst is in J)cci*inlHT. 
In ancient tinics, wlirn irriKatioii was rarne<i to .1 lar j»rra1cr extent tliait 
il is at pri'sttit. tlif iiK*trorolo«% <rl tlic country may prc»bal>ly hate birr 
difh'rent. 

^ At the pn’snit dav it is iiol tisual 1 *» trust even the first sproutinc; of 
tin* Cl Til to nature. The lands arc laid iinder ualrr for .1 fow fla\s before 
the Corn is sown, ihc wmUt is then willulrawii, and the seed scattered 
vil>on tin* TTic'jsleiii'il soil 

• Till* engine* intended by IIenKl<aii> seems to have been Ibc common 
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sec ted with canals. TTie largest of them all, which runs towards- 
the winter sun, and is impassable except in boats, is carried 
Irum the Euphrates into another stream, rolled the Tigris, the 
river upon which the town of Nineveh formerly stood. Of all 
the countries that we know there Is none which is so fruitful in 
grain. It makes no pretension indeed of growing the fig, the 
olive, the vine, or any other tix*c uf the kind; but in grain it i& 
so fruitful us to yield commotily two-hundred-fold, and when 
the production is the greatest, even three-hundred-fold. The 
Idade of the wheat-plant and barley-plant is often four fingers in 
breadth. As for the millet and the sesame, 1 shall not say to 
what height they grow, though within my ovm knowledge; for 
T am not ignorant that what I Imve already written concerning 
the fruitfulness of BabvIonia must seem incredible to lht>sc who 
liave never visited the country.^ 'ITie only oil they use made 
from the sesame-plant.^ Palm-trees grow in great numbi-rs over 
the whole of Uie flat country,^ mostly of the kind whu li bears 
fruit, and this fruit supplies them with broad, wine, and honey. 
They are cultivated like the fig-tree in all re.spects^ among other? 
in this. The natives tie tin: fruit of the mule-palms, as they are 
called by the Greeks, to the ))ranrhes uf the date -1 rearing palm, 
to let the gall-fly enter the dates and rijx'n them, and lo prevent 
the fruit from falling off. The male-palms, like the wdd fig- 
trees, have usually the gall-fly in their fruit. 

194. Hut that which surprises me most in the land, after the 
city itself, i will now prt>cccd to men I urn. The l>oats which 
come down the river to TkUivlim are circular, and made of 
skins. The frames, which arc of willow, are cut in tlie country 
of the Armenians a}K)ve -‘Vssvria, and on llicse, which serve for 
IiuILn, a covering oi skins is slrclched <iulside, and thus the 
boats arc made, without either .stem or stern, (]uile round like 
a shield. 'Hicn' arc th<’n entirely filled \Nilh straw, and their 

lumcl-SNsipi, to llu* uame nl Ntaiitl piopiTly apply. 

'J'lir urdjD.'nv rtictlmU ttf irrijiatioii .it tli«' jircMUit lav l>v liie help nl 
• 'wxu v.luch draw the >s«Utsr ln‘ixi the n>ci tn tin 0%) of lh« luviik ity 
of ronei> p,l^'^ed ovt!r a roUci workMifi lalueen t posts 

' riK lertjhtv <a liabvlonisi is celi‘inatecj l>\* a Im t ol aiiciout writers. 

Ihjs IS sldl the case with tC'.pecI to the pe<j[«le ol (ne pl.iius, I'ht 
otn e IS cuUisaled on the Hanks ol Moutil Zai^r but llcibyl'»uia did nut 
ex loud So tar 

‘There is reason to l>elieve tli.H ancientlv tlie ci»imt:v wa-4 vei v niurh 
more tluckU Ih.ui it is at present Tiie paljM hjH i:row wlierever 

water Is hfoiiKlil, In anrietil Uiucs ihv \Nliole craniLry between iln^ riv'ers. 
and the urealer ]>ortioii tA the tract iiitervejjiig iHdvveeii tlu* Tiens .md tht 
niunataiJis, was artiriciaMy imputed. 
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cargo is put on board, after which they arj suffered to float 
•down the stream, Their chief freight ir> w'ine» stored in casks 
made of the wood of the palm-tree, lliey are managed by lw (j 
men who stand upright in thorn, each plying an oar, one pulling 
ajid ihe other pushing.' 'Hie boats are of various sizes, some 
larger, .some smaller; the l)iggest reach as high as five thousand 
tiUenls’ burthen. Each vessel has u live ass on lu>arcl; those of 
larger size hnvt more than one. Wht n they reach Babylon, tlic 
cutrgii is landed and offered for sal<*; after which the men break 
up tlieir l)oats, sell the straw* and tlie frames, and loading their 
asse.s w'ilh the skins, wt ofl on their way back to Armenia. 
The current is too strong to allow' a lK>at to return up-stream, 
for w'hidi reason they make their Iwats of skin.s rather than 
wood. On ihcir return to Armenia they build fresh Ix^ats for 
the next voyage. 

195. The dress of thi* liabylonians is a linen tunic reaching to 
the and alxive it anoUicr Uinie made in wool, bi'sides which 
tliey have a slu»rt white cloak lliniwn round them, and shoes oi 
a |>efnihar fashion, not unlike* those worn by the Ihuotians. 
They have long hair, wear turbans on their hea<ls, and anoint 
their whole body w'ltb perfume.s.*'^ livery one carries a seuk^ 
and a walking-stick, c‘arvcd at the lop into the form ol an 
upph', a rose, a lily, an eagle, or something similar;^ for it is 
not their habit to u.s<* a stick without i\n urnainent. 

196. Of their eustt>ms, wlicreof 1 shall now proceed to give an 
account, the lollowing (whirl) I understaiKl iK'longs to them in 
common with tlu* llhrian tribe of the Eneti^) is the wisest in 
my judginent.|]^jj Once a y^ar in*each vi]l*ig<i ihc maidens of age 

' Boats uf this kind, C'iracK*«, are n’j^rcseiLtvd lu tin- 

NiDevcli sciiS|‘lures. .uul sUll j»jy on the l*.ui>hrAlt's. 

^TUc dress oi llu* ]t.ibv1i>ni.ms aijpoars nil llie ryhiiders tn be a siH'Cios 
ol fl<i\mccd rnbu, r<*aclnii^ lioiii llieir iierk to Dicir loot. la some rupic- 
senlatioii?. Uhtc is .m apeiMrance of a divisrcm into \\\<t the 

upptar one beiiij* a sort «•! short pickid iloiinciKi like Ihr uikUt- 

Tobc or pctuc'at The loii^* h.ur <»1 Uit Ikihylojnans is vn*y coiKpicnoiis 
00 the ryhiidccs It 01 Nut doprmls lu hm^lhy tresM's which tall over the 
back ;uid shoiildcrs. oi ii.uhwd iiit'» what seems a clnh behind There 
are several varieties rii ht.nl-drc^s, the iiH»st usual are .1 low cap <ir I urban, 
horn wiijcli two curved horns braiirh i»iit, and a lu^h crown or inure, the 
appearance lU which is v<Ty rcniarkable. 

'I he l^abyloiji.iM evlmders ;iie undoiihtpdiy the of Herodotus. 

Many 2i]ij)ressji»iis of thciii have Ikta loaad iipou clay-tabJets 

* Ujiou NiC evlmders the Batnlom.iiib are treijuc'itly, but not luvanably, 
rejircscnti'il \>itb sticks. In Ihe .Ass^Tiaii sciilpliires the oDicits of the 
court haw aluays sticks, iisefl npp.ircntlv as stnv's of office 

* The LiicU or Heiicti arc the same with the Vcnctiaiib ol later Umes 

<Liv. i. i), 
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to maiT)' were collected all together into one place; while the 
men stood round them in a circle. Then a herald called up 
the damsels one by one, and offered them for sale. He began 
with the most beautiful. When she was sold for no small sum 
of money, he offered for sale the one who came next to her in 
beauty. All of them were sold to be wives. 'I'hc richest of the 
Babylonians who wished to wed bid against each other for the 
' loveliest maidens, w'hilc the humbler wilc-scckfTs, who were in¬ 
different about beauty, took the more homely damsels with 
marriage-porlions. For the custom was that when the herald 
had gone through the whole number of the beautiful damsels, 
he should then call up the ugliest—a cripple, if there rhancecl 
to be one—and offer her to the men, asking who would agree 
to take, her witli the smallest marriage •portion, And the man 
who offered to take the smallest sum had her assigned to him. 
The marriage-portions were furnished by the money paid for 
the beautiful damsels, and thus the fairer maidens portioned 
out the uglier. No one was allowed to give his daughter in 
marriage to the man of his choice, nor might any one carry away 
the dutnsfl v'hom lu* had purchased without finding bail re idly 
and truly to make her his wife; if, however, it turned out that 
they did not agree, the money might 1 k^ paid back. All who 
liked might come even fron) clisUint villages and bid for the 
wcmien. This was the l)cst of all their rust01ns, but it has now 
fallen into disuse.^ Tliev liavc lately hit upon a very different 
plan to save their maidens from violence, and prevent their 
l>cing torn from them and carrieil to disUint cities, which to 
bring up their daughters to be courtesans. This is now done l)y 
oil the poorer of the common people, who since the conquest 
liuve been maltreated by their lords, and have had ruin l>rought 
upon their families, 

197. The following castom seems to me the wisest of their 
inslitutions next to the one lately praLsed. They have no physi¬ 
cians, but when a man is ill. they lay him in the public square, 
and the passers-by come up to liim, and if they have ever hud 
his disease themselves or have known any one who has suffered 
from it, they give him advice, recommending him to do what¬ 
ever they found good in their own case, or in the case known 
to them; and no one is allow'cd to pass the sick man in silence 
without asking him what his iiilment is. 

' Writers of the Au^iistau mention this cu^om still exi.itin^ in 
their d'tky. 
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198. I'hey bury their dead in honeyand have funera) lamen¬ 
tations hke the Egyptians. When a ‘Babylonian has consorted 

his wife, he sits down before a censer of burning incense, 
and the woman sits opposite to him. At dawn of day they 
wash; for till they are washed they will not touch any of their 
common vessels. This practice is ol^serv^ed also by the Arabians. 

199. The Babylonians have one most shameful custom* 
Every' woman bom in the country must oner in her life go and 
sit down in the precinct of Venus, and there consort with a 
stranger. Many of the wealthier sort, who are too proud U? 
mix with the others, drive in covered carriages to the precinct, 
followed by a goodly train of attendants, and there take their 
station. But the larger numl>cr si*at themselves within the 
lioly enclosure witli wreaths of string about their heads,—and 
here there is always a great crowd, some coming and others 
going; lines of cord murk out paths in all directions among the 
women, and the strangers pass along them to make their choice. 
A w’oman who has once taken her scut is not allowed to return 
home till one of tlie stranger^ throws a silver coin into her lap, 
and takes her with hmi beyond the holy ground. When he 
throws the coin lie says these words—“ The goddess Mylitta 
prosper thee.'* (Venus is called Mylitta by the Assyrians.) 
'I'he silver coin may he of any si7.e; it cannot \>c refused, for 
that is forbidden by the law, sinw once thrown it is sacred. 
Ibc woman goes with the first man w*h(j throws her money, and 
rejects no one. AVhen she has gone with him, and so satisfied 
the goddess, she returns home, and from that time forth no 
gift howe\cr great wiM prevail wilh her. Such of the women 
as are tall and bcautihil are b»K»n 1 cleaned, but others who arc 
ugly have to slay a long time belore they can fulfil the law. 
Some have waite<l thtec or lour years in the precinct.2 A 
custom very much like this is found also in certiun parts ul 
the island of (Vpnis. 

200. Such arc the customs of the Ikiliylonians generally, 
'j'hcrc arc likewise three trilK*s among them wiio cat nothing 
but fish. These are caught and dried in the sun, alter which 
they arc brayed in a mortar, and straiiie<l through ?i linen sieve. 

‘Modern t\vi» iijikIos c»l hirnal l«> prfvailc’d ui 

.inoitat JCtfiVlnma. tin* ImhIics scftn to h.iv«; bcrii 

iiiU> \iiiis and 01 hurul Tlt*iU‘»uuU ol UiiktiU urus e>uud oa 

the Nili s (il the ancjciU cUu:'' t'oftmv an* .ils<> tiniTid, h;U rarflv 

•This unhalhiwTrl nistimi is nieiitioncd ilu* .Uiojiiiuatic^n^ ot ttie 

ut the liabyii'iuatis m the brM>k of i^iruch {\i 
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Some prefer to mak(‘ cakes of this material, while others bake 
It into a kind of bread. 

201. When (\tus had achieved the conquest of the Baby¬ 
lonians, he conceived the desire of bringing the MassageUe under 
lus dominion. Now the MassageUu are said to be a great and 
warlike nation, dwelling eastward, toward the rising of the sun, 
beyond the river Araxes, and opposite the Jssedonians. By 
many they are regarded as a Scythian race. 

202 . As for the Araxes, il js, according to some accounts, 
larger, according to otliers smaller than the Jstt;r (Danube). It 
has islands in it, many of which arc said to be equal in size to 
Lesbos. The men who inhaliit them feed during the summer 
on roots of all kinds, which they dig out the ground, M'hilc 
they store up the fruits, which they gather from the trees at 
the fitting season, to serve them as food in the winter-time. 
Besides the trees whose fiuit they gather for this purpose, they 
have also a tree which bears the strangest pro<Juce. When 
they are met togetlier in companies they throw some of it upon 
the fire round which they are sitting, and presently, by the 
mere smell of the fume.s which it gives out in burning, they 
grow drunk, as the (Ireeks do with wine. More of the fruit is 
then tlirown on the fire, and, their drunkenness increasing, tbev 
often jvimp up an<l begin to dance and sing. Such is the 
account which I have heard of this people. 

The liver Araxes, like the Gyndcs, which ('yrus dispersed 
into three hundred and sixty channels, lias its source in the 
country of the Muticnians. It has forty mouths, whereof all, 
except one, end in bogs and swamps. ITicse bogs and swamps 
arc said to be inb;d>iti*d by a race of men who feed cm raw fish, 
and clothe themselves with the skins of seals. The other mouth 
ul the river Ihjws with a clear course into the (-Caspian Sca.^ 

203. The Caspian is a sea hy itself, having no connection with 
any othcr.^ 'Ihe sea frequented by the Greeks, tlial beyond 
the Pillars of ifercules, whicli is called the Atlantic, and also 
the Brythrccan, are all one and the same .sea. Bui the C aspian 
is a distinct sea, lying by itself, in length fifteen days' voyjige 
will*! H row-lxiat, in breadth, at the broadest j>art, eight clays’ 

* Tbc p'oiirapliir.U f>f HonKlotiis xeoiir* to be* rmvvixTtj sc? 

much at lauU as m his aro'»UJil *»t this riwr. llo acpcars to havo coni used 

ilu* nilonnaiioii uhicU lud reached him oouccrmuii two nr ilirec 
di>tinct sUcauls 

* Hero the j:ooj*c.«plucal kuo\vl«li;o of HiT'Klotus wa& uuuh tn advance 
of hi^ a«tr 
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voyage. Along its western shore runs the chain of the Cau- 
casus^ the most extensive and loftiest of all mountain-ranges.' 
Many and various are tlic Irilx^s by which it is inhabited, most 
of whom live entirely on the wild fruits of the forest. In these 
forests certain trees are .said to grow', from the leaves of w'hicl\, 
pounded and mixed with water, the inhabitants make a dye, 
wherewith they paint upon their clothes the figures of animals; 
and the figures so impressed never wash out, but last as though 
they hue! been inwoven in the cloth fn>m the first, and wear as 
long as the garment. 

204. On the we.st then, as I have said, the Caspian Sea is 

bounded by the range of C^lucusus. On tlic cast it is followed 
by a vast plain, stretching out interminably before the eye,® 
the greater portion of which is possessed by those Massageta:, 
against whom anxious to make an expedition, 

Many strong motives weighed with him nnd urged him on—his 
birth especially, which secnie<l something more than human, 
and his good lor tunc m all his former wars, wherein he had 
always found, that against what country soever he turned his 
arms, it was im|)ossible for that pK*o|>l<’ to escape. 

205. Ai this time the Massageta* were ruled by a (pieen, 
named lomyris, who at the death of her husband, the late king, 

/ had mounted the throne. To her Cynis sent ambassadors, w’ith 
instnictions to court her on his part, pretending that he wished 
to tak« iicr to wife. Tomyris, however, aware that it was her 
kingdom, and not herself, that he rourt<'d, forbade the men to 
aj>i)nnich. ('>rus, theielurc. findmg that he did not advance 
his designs bv this ciecxnt, luanhed towards the Araxes, and 
openlv displaying his hostile inKmtions, set to v\urk to construct 
a bridge on wluth his army ought cross the river, and liegan 
building towers upon the ixxits which were to be used in the 
passage. 

206. While tbe Persian leader w'os occupied in these* liiiiuiirs, 
Tomyris .sent a herald to him, who said, “ King of the Mede.s, 
cease to pre^s this enterprise, for thou ainst not know if what 
thou art di)ing will i)e of real advauUige to thee. Be content 
to rule in peace thy own kingdom, and bear to see us reign over 
the countries that arc ours to govern. As, however, I know 

^ Tins was true witlnu tht limits ol our autlier*5 Know ledge. 

Peaks in tlio CauraMis .Utam Ihe height oi over 17.00U feet 

^The deserts ot Kharosm. KuilWouai, etc., the mo^t si*)utht:rn portioD 
of llio Stepiw regi<in. 
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thou wilt not choose to hearken to thb counsel, since there is 
nothing thou less dcsirest than peace and quietness, come now, 
if thou art so mightily desirous of meeting the Massageta.^ in 
arms, leave thy useless toil of bridge-making; let us retire three 
days' march from the river iKiuk, and do tliou come across with 
thy soldiers; or, if thou likest better to give us haltlc on thy 
side the stream, retire thyself un equal distance.'^ Cyrus, on 
this offer, called together the chiefs of the Persians, and laid 
the matter before tlicni, requesting them to advise him what he 
should do. All the votes were in favour of his letting Tomyris 
cross the strearh, and giving battle on Persian ground. 

207. JJut l.rasus the Lydmti, who was presen i al the meeting 
of the chiefs, disapproved of this advice; he therefore rose, and 
thus delivered his sentiments in opposition to it: '‘Oh! my 
king! I promised ihcc long aince, tliat, as Jove Imd given me 
into thy hands, 1 would, to the best of my power, avert im- 
])ending danger fnnn thy house. Alas! rny own sufferings, by 
their very biltcrmss, have taught me to be k(‘en-sightecl of 
dangers. Jf thou deemest thyself an immortal, and thine army 
an army of immortals, my <x>unsel will doul)tle.ss be tlirown 
away upon thee. Put if thou fetdcsi Ihysell to be a man, and 
Cl ruler of men, lay thLs first to heart, tliat there i.s a wheel on 
which the affairs of men revolve, anti that its nmvement forbids 
the same man to be always lortuiuile. Now' txinceniing the 
matter in hand, my judgment runs counter to the judgment of 
tliy other counsellors. For if thou agreest to give Ihc enemy 
entrance into thy country, consider wlutl risk is run! Lose the 
baltto, and therewith thy whole kingdom is lost. For assuredly, 
the Ma.^sagctce, if they win the fight, will nut return tu their 
homes, hut will pusli forw'arcl against the stiUcs ol thy empire. 
Or if i\\i>u gaincbt the battle, why, then thou gainest lar less 
than if thou wert across the stream, where thou iiilglitcst follow 
up thy victory. For ugainsl thy loss, if they defeat thee on 
thine own ground, must be set theirs in like case. Kout their 
army on the other side ot the river, and thou inaycst jjush at 
once into the heart of their country. -Moreover, were it not 
disgrace intolerable fur Cyius the sun of Cainbyses tu retire 
belore and yield ground to a woman? My counsel therclorc is, 
that we cross the stream, and pushing forward as far as they 
shall fall back, then seek to get the lH:tter of them by stratagem. 
1 am told they are unacquamteci with the good things on which 
tlie Persians live, and have never tasted the great delights of 
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life. Let us then prepare a feast for them in our camp; let 
sheep bo slaughtered without stint, and the winecups be filled 
full of noble liquor, and let all manner of dishes be prepared: 
then leaving behind us our worst troops, let us fall back towards 
the river. Unless I vcr\’ much mistake, when they see the 
good fare set out, Iht^y will forget all else and fall to. Then it 
will remain for us to do our ]>arts manfully.” 

208. Cynis, when the two plans were thus placed in contrast 
before him, changed his mind, and preferring the advice which 
(tccsus had given, returned for answer to Tomyris, that she 
should retire, and that he would cros.s tlie .stream. She there¬ 
fore retired, as she liad engaged; and Cyrus, giving Creesus 
into the care of his son Camhyses (whom he had appointed to 
succeed him on the throne), with strict charge to pay him all 
respect and treat him well, if the expc'dition failed of success; 
and sending them ))oth back to IVrsia, crossed the river with 
his army. 

209. The first night after the passage, as he slept in the 
enemy's euunlry, u vision appeared to him. He seemed to see 
in his sleep the eldest of the suns of Ilyslaspcs, with wings upon 
his shoulders, shadowing with the one wing Asia, iuid Kurope 
with the other. Now llystJispes, the son of Arsanics, was of 
the race of the Arh:emeni(l;v,‘ and his eldest son, Darius, was 
at that time scarce twenty years old; wliereforc, not being of 
age to go to the wars, be had remained LK*hind in Persia. When 
Cyrus woke from his sleep, and lunicd the vision over in his 
mind, it seemed to him no light matter. He therefore sent for 
JlystrUspes, and taking him aside said, “ Hystaspes, thy son is 
discovered to be plollmg against me and iny crown. ] will tell 
thee how' 1 know it so certainly. The gods watcli over mv 
safety, and warn me lielorehund of every clanger. Now last 
night, as 1 lay in iny b<*d, 1 saw in a vision tlie eldest of thv 
sons with wings upon his shoulders, shiujuwing witli the one 
wing .Asia, and Europe with the otiier. P'rom this it is l ertain, 
beyond all possible doubt, that he is engaged in some plot 
against me. Return tliou then at once to Persia, and be sure, 
when J conic hack Irom conquering the Massageta*, to have thy 
son ready to produce Indore me. that I may examine him.” 


' It luav bf hen* Ih.U the lusfrijUiojix c.iiifinn Hnorlotus thus 

f:\r. Dunns was mui oi IlysIriH^K'^ aiul .Ar»<uiicb 

lAr>li.'aiuU Me track'd descent throm;h ji>ur aucealors U* Acbauiieiie'- 
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210. Thus Cyrus spoke, in the belief that he was plotted 
against by Darius; but he missed the true meaning of the 
dream, which was sent by God to forewarn him, that he was 
to die then and there, and that his kingdom was to fall at last 
to Darius. 

Hystaspes made answer to Cyrus in these words:—** Heaven 
forbid, sire, that there should be a Persian living who would 
plot against thee! If such an one there be, may a specdv 
death overtake him! Thou foundest the Persians a race of 
slaves, thou hast made them Irec men: thou foundest them 
subject to others, thou hast made them lords of all. If a 
vLsion has announced that my son is practising against thee, 
lo, I resign him into thy hands to deal with as thou wilt/* 
Hystaspes, when h(? IumI thus answered, rccrossed the Araxes 
and hiistcned back to Persia, to keep a \%atcl) on his son Darius. 

211. Meanwhile Cyrus, having julvanced a day's marcli from 
the river, did as ( nesus had advised liim, and, leaving the 
worthless portion of his army m the camp, drew off with his 
good troops towardN the river. Soon afterwards, a deta<*hment 
ol the IVlassaget-e, ouc^ihinl of their entire army, led by Spur- 
gapises, sun of the (jueen romyris, coming up, fell upon th() 
body winch had t)eeu left In'hind by (Vrus, and on their resist- 
anee put thorn lo the sword. Then, seeing the bniu]uet pre¬ 
pared, they sat down and l^gan lo fe;ust. When they had 
eaten and drunk their lill, and were now sunk in sleep, the 
Persians under Cyru.s arrived, slauKhUred a great multitude, 
and made even a larger number prisoners. Among these last 
was Spargapises liimself. 

212. When Tomyris heard what had InTallen her son and 
her army, she sent a herald to Cyrus, who thus addrc.ssi’d the 
conqueror:—“ 'lliou bloodthirsty Cynis, pride not thyscU on 
this poor success: it was the graf>e-juicc—which, when ye drink 
it, makes you so mad, and a.s yc swallow it down brings up to 
your lips such bold and wicked words- it was this poison 
wherewith thou didst ensnare niy child, and .^o overcamest him, 
not in fair open fight. Now liearkcn uhaL I advise, and be 
sure T advise thee for thy good. Kestorc my son to me and 
get thee from the land unhanned, triumphant over a third part 
of the host of the Massageta*. Refuse, and I swear by the sun, 
the sovereign lord of the Massageta‘, bloodthirsty as thou art, 
2 will give thee thy fill of blood.'’ 

213. To the words of Uiis message Cyrus paid no manner of 
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regard. As for Spargapises, the son of the queen, when the 
wine went off, and he saxv the extent of his calamity, he made 
request to Cyrus to release him from his bonds; then, when 
his prayer was granted, and the fetters were taken from his 
limbs* as soon as Ins hands were free, he destroyed himself, 

214. Tomyris, when she found that Cyrus paid no heed to 
her advice, collected all the forces of her kingdom, and gave 
him battle. Of all the comlxvts in which the barl)arians have 
engaged among themselves, I reckon this to have been the 
fiercest. The following, as I understand, was the manner of 
it:—First, the two armies stood apart and shot their arrows at 
each other; tiien, when their quivers were empty, they closed 
and fought hand-to-hand with lances and diiggcrs; and thus 
they continued fightmg for a length of time, neither choosing 
to give ground. At length the M;iss:ig<'to prcvaile<l. 'ITie 
greater part oi the army of the I^crsians wa^ destroyed and 
Cyrus himself fell, after reigning nine and twenty years. Search 
w'as made among tiie slain by onler of tlie queen for the bod^ 
of Cyrus, und wlien n was f(ii»nd she took a skin, and, filling Jt 
full of hiiiTian 1 ) 1 <m»( 1 . she di|>ped the head of Cyn.is in the gore, 
saying, as .she thxis insulted tlic cor.se, “ I live and have con¬ 
quered thcc in fight, and yet by thee am I ruined, for thou 
loukest my son with guile; but thus f mak<^ good my threat, 
and give thee thy fill of bUxid.” f >1 the many different accounts 
which are given of the death of Cvrus, this which I have fol¬ 
low id appears lo me most worthy of credit.* 

215. In their dress anil mode of living ilie MassageUcresemble 
the Seytliians. They fight l>oth on horselxiek and on foot, 
neither method is strange lo them: they use bows and lances, 
but their fuvounte weapon is the battlc-axc.^ Their arms an? 
all either of gold or l>rass. For their sp<.‘ar'i»oinfs, and arnnv- 
heads, and for their battle-axes, they make use of brass; for 

’ Tl tu.i\ Up uIicIIht Ihc .icroiiiil. winch cmi • iiiany sei nird 

t'* OUT .XUliar luo'il w‘rlliv o( creelU. »v.is cmt kmUv tlio credible 

X^nw'ittnuilv Hurod^ It is dr.uvu tow.iuN Un* roniAntic .iinl 

vursioii <)i fiicii st<»r), .11 id \\ li.il Ik* «idiuirc<l mi*>l lo iiini tlie hkcliesl 

lo l‘<: tnii* Ap*' r«b’’, Xi'nopIuHi. CyH:*> clKtl j»p.icefiilly iu Ill's bed 
\UII. \ II .!•*< lUi'ii U» l lie \x a> srxrn'lv vMitindeil i« ;l 

which he Uui^ihl uilh the JHrhict s, and ciu*d m caiii]) ol \iih wounds. 
O! these two authc'rs, ( lesias, jierhaj's is the less untrustworthy. On bis 
;xiith«n*ilv. c^»njoiTipd with that oj lk*rrKlotij>. it iii.iv la* considered curtain, 
i That Cyrn^ died a vhilrni death, and *ilial lie received ]j:» deatb- 
wouud in h^ht; but against what enemy nuist conlinno .1 doubtful point. 

*Thc frdyapti is ui all probabibly the kkanjor oi modem rersia, a short 
curved, doublc-cdfted duttcer, ulmi>sl universally worn. 
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head-^eaTj beltSj and girdles^ of gold. So too with the caparison 
of their horses, they give them breastplates of brass, but employ 
gold about the reins, the bit, and the cheek-plates. 'Jbey use 
neither iron nor silver, having none in their country; but they 
have brass and gold in abundance.* 

216. The following arc some of their customs;—Each man 
has but one wife, yet all the wives are held in common; for 
this is a custom of the Massagetic and not of the Scythians, os 
the Greeks wrongly say. Human life does not come to its 
natural close with this people; but when a man grows very old, 
all his kinsfolk collect togclhet and offer him up in sacrifice; 
offering at the same time some cattle also. After the sacrifice 
they boil the flesh and feast on it; and those who thus end 
their days are reckoned the happiest. If a man dies of disease 
they do not eat him, hut bury him in the ground, bewailing his. 
ill-fortunc that he did not come lo Ixr siicrificed. They sow no 
grain, but live on their herds, and on fish, of which thepj is 
great plenty in the Araxes. Milk Ls wliat they chiefly drink. 
The only god they worship is tlie sun, and to him they offer the 
horse in .sacrifice; under the notion of giving to the swiftest of 
the gods the swiftest ol all mortal creaturcs.- 

' i3oth tlic Ur.i! und thi* AItji nii»uiiiams m g'»M Tlu* richueS' 

of tlifAf iti thi^ metal tiidjc.UetL (ImkiK iv cli. 27} hy ilic stones 

of the gt.»ld-guardinf; Tirypus, and the who iilumlcr them (book 

iii. d) 116 ) 

• Horse sacrifices arc said to prevail ajuoii^ the imKicrn I’arsCC’i. 


llAnVLON 

[ATn>M) SOIF. UY Tilt EniTOR] 

F«it iicarlv 2000 years I Jab vl on was the centre of the worlrlS civihsaliun. 
HtT script and her laiiitua^'e ww known m Jigypt, and on the slmres of 
tlio Mediterranean, «uicl were the universal medinin of eoinnumicatiou 
between educated men She was the bank and cmporiimi of the East; 
and lu the age <d her splemUnir, with hiT daugbter states about her, 
dominated the thouglils <4 inaiikind. What Rome has hmi, and I.ondon 
js, that BabyKrti was—“the glory of kingdoms, the bounty the Chal- 
toaMS prtde “ (Isaiah xiii. 7). Her rums are stiU woiitlerlul; but she has 
loft us sjnnlual run is .ind Uivsc are yet uiore The debt of 

ancient Israel lo Uab>lon w*as immense. The CchIc ol Khainmnrabi 
(circ. n.c. 3200) may well have influenced Ibe Mosaic coda; the angelology 
of luter Jewish So'ipturcs was Babylonian m origin; the legends of 
Craatiou, the Fail, and the Deluge, arc of Babylonian ancestry. Little 
wonder if, when the end came, and she fell, a cry went through tJie earth 
that had once feared her power, her pride, her universal cmpir#-^ 
“ BabylPn is fuUen, is fallen' (Isaiah xsi. 9). 



THE SECOND BOOK, ENTITLED EUTERPit 

1. Ov the death of Cyrus, Canihyse'S his son ])y ('assandani 
daughter of Phamasjics took the kingdom. Cassandanc had 
died in the lifetime of Cyrus, who had made a great mourning 
for her at her ileath, and had cominande<l all the subjects of his 
empire to oliserve the like, ('amhyses, the son of this lady and 
of Cyrus, regarding the Ionian and ylJolian Creeks as vassals of 
his father, took tliem with him in his exj>edilion against Lgypt ’ 
•among tlic other nations which owned his swav. 

2, Now the ICgvptmns, Itefore the reign of their king I’sam- 
metichus. helicsed tiiemsclves to be the most ancient of man¬ 
kind.^ Since Psamnielielnis, however, made an atternpl to 
disi’OVLT who were actually the primitive rare, ihev have been of 
opinion that wliile they surpass all other nations, the Phrygians 
surpass them in untiijuitv. This king, finding it impossible to 
make out by diiil of inijuiry what men were the most ancient, 
contrived ilic following method of discovery:- He took two 
children of the common sort, unci g.ive them over to a herds¬ 
man to bring' uj) at his folrls, strictly charging him to let no one 
utter u word in their ])resencc, but to keep liiem in a seejues- 
tereJ cottage, and fiotn tune to lime introduce gouts to their 
apartmi-nt, sec that lhe_» got their fill of milk, and in all other 
respects look after Uiein. Jits object herein was lo ktunv, after 
the mdisiinct l)abl)ling-< of infamy were over, wluit .vord they 
would first ai tic-ul.Tte. IL liappeiu-d as he had anticipated, 
"riie heuJsiiian obeved his orders for two years, and at the end 
of that linu', on his one day o|X'nmg the dtH>r of their room 
and going in, the children both ran up to him willi outstretched 
arms, and distinctly said " Itccos.’" Wlicn this first hapjiened 
the herdsman took no notice; but aftenvards when lie observed, 
on roniing often to .see after them, that the word was constantly 

‘ Th{* <1.1 1 <’ i>[ ihr rxprditinii c*l C^lnllJvsl•^ at:ainst ICiiv'pl cannot hf' fixed 
vs'illi rcTlamiy. » c. wJnrh I'S thr ilaU* <*i ilitianlv r«*ccjved. 

is, on the \vho|p, the j)r«»bal)li* 

*TIils affprlal!<»ji of exlmno anluinily is <ilrtnii‘ly put liy Plato in hi< 
Tibkpus (P 22 H), where the (treek nation is taxed bv the licyiitiaas uilh 
bemi: in Jts nitaiicv .w compared wiUi them The lii'vpdau claims t(» a 
1 hi^h mJaiw iMUupuiy hau» no d«nibt. A s<did basts ot truth. 
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in their mouths^ he informed his lord^ and by his command 
brought the children into Ws presence. Psammetichus then 
himself heard them say the word, upon which he jiroceeded 
to make inquiry what people there was who called anything 
“ becos,” and hereupon he learnt that ‘‘ becos ” was the 
Phrygian name for bread. In consideration of this circum¬ 
stance the Egyptians yielded their claims, and admitted the 
greater antiquity of the Phrygians. 

3. That these were the real facts I learnt at Memphis from 
the priests of Vulcan. The Greeks, among other foolish tales, 
relate that Psammetichus had the children brought up by 
women whose tongues he had previously cut out; but the 
priests said their bringing up was such as I have stated above, 
I got much other information also from conversation with these 
priests while I was at Memphis, and I even went to Heliopolis 
and to Thebes,^ expressly to try whether the priests of those 
places would ^ree in their accounts with the priests at Memphis. 
The Heliopolitans have the reputation of being the best skilled 
in history of all the Egyptians.^ What they told me concern¬ 
ing their religion it is not my intention to repeat, except the 
names of their deities, which 1 believe all men know equally. 
If 1 relate anything else concerning these matters, it will only 
be when compelled to do so by the course of my narrative.* 

4. Now with regard to mere human matters, the accounts 
which they gave, and in which all agreed, were the following. 
The Egyptians, they said, were the first to discover the solar 
year, and to portion out its course into twelve parts. They 
obtained this knowledge from the stars. (To my mind they 
contrive their year much more cleverly than the Greeks, for 
these last every other year intercalate a whole monthbut the 
Egyptians, dividing the year into twelve months of thirty days 
each, add every year a space of five days besides, whereby the 

' The name of Thebes is aimivst always written in the plural by tbe 
Greeks and Tliebas—but Pliny writes, “ Thebe portarum 

centum nobilis^ fama.'* (This splendid city was for centuries the capital 
0/ Egypt. It was sacked by AsurbanJpai (Sardanapalus) b.c. 663. Re* 
fererd to in O. T. (Nahum iii. S) as No-Amon.—K. H. B.l 

* Heiiopolis {“ City of the Sun *') was tlie great scat of leariitog, and the 
university of Egypt. 

* For instances of the reserve which Herodotus here promises, see 
chapters 45. 46, 47, 48, 61, 62, 65, Si, 132, 170. and 171. 'ftie secrecy in 
matters of religion, which was no doubt enjoined upoti Herodotus by tbe 
Egyptian priests, did not seem strange to a Greek, who was accustomed 
to It in the mysteries '* of his own countrymem 

* Vide supra, i. 32, and note ad loc. 
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circuit of the seasons is made to return with uniformity.*) The 
Egyptians, they went on to affirm, first brought into use the 
names of the twelve gods, which the Greeks adopted from 
them; and first erected altars, images, and temples to the gods; 
and also first engraved upon stone the figures of animals. In 
most of these cases they proved to me that what they said was 
true. And they told me that the first man * who ruled over 
Egypt was Men, and that in hb time all Egypt, except the 
Thebaic canton, was a marsh,^ none of the land below lake 
Merris then showing itself above the surface of the water. Thb 
is a distance of seven days’ sail from the sea up the river. 

5. What tliey said of their country seemed to me very reason¬ 
able. For any one who sees Egypt, without having heard a 
word about it before, must perceive, if he has only common 
powers of obseiTation, that the Egypt to which the Greeks go 
in their ships is an acquired country, the gift of the river.^ 
The same is true of the land above the lake, to the distance 
of three days’ voyage, concerning which the Egyptians say 
nothing, but which is exactly the sumo kind of countiy. 

The following b the general character of the region. In the 
first place, on approaching it by sea, when you are still a day’s 
sail Irom the land, if you let down a sounding-line you will bring 
up mud, and find yourself in eleven fathoms’ water, which shows 
that the soil washed down by the stream extends to that distance. 

6 . ITie length of the country along shore, according to the 
bounds that we assign to Egypt, namely from the Plinthinctic 
gulf ^ to lake Serl)onb, which extends along the base of Mount 
Casius, is sixty schancs.® *Jhe nations whose territories are 

‘ This at once proves they intercalated the quarter day, making; iheir 
year consist <A 365! da vs, without which tlio serisons miild luit return 
to the same pencils The fact ol Herodotus uul understanding iLeir 
method of intercalutit.nv does not ar^uo that the npypliaiks were ignorant 
ol It 

• Accf)rding to the chroii(doi?ical tables of the £gyptiaiis the gtnis w'Crc 
represented Ui have reigned first, and atter them Menes; and tlie same 
IS lound recorded in the Tunn Papyrus ol Kings, as well as iii Mane the 
and oibtt WTiters. [Mencs (or Mena), |>erhai>s a legendary figur<‘. Stmio 
give his date as 3300 i».c , others much earlier.—E. H. B j 

^ Niile, bftsidev the improbabihty of such a change, the fact that Meuos 
was the reputed louuder ol Memphis, which is far to the north of this lake, 
and that Busms, near the coast (the rqiiiled bunal-place of Osins). Buto, 
Belusiufu, and other towns ui the Delta, were admitted by the Eg>q>tiaus 
to be of the earliest date. * Vide infra, cli. ro. 

^ Pbothini^ was a town near the Lake Marcotis. 

*The real length of ibc coast Irum Uie Bay of Phnthtn^ at Taposiris* 
or at Pliiithiii6, even to the eastern end of the Lake Serbonis, is by the 
shore little mure than 300 English miles. 
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scanty measure them by the fathom; those whose bounds are 
less confined, by the furlong; those who have an ample terri¬ 
tory, by the parasang; but if men have a country which is ver>' 
vast, they measure it by the schcene. Now the length of the 
parasang is thirty furlongs,^ but the schcene, which is an Egyp¬ 
tian measure, is sixty furlongs.® Thus the coast-line of Egypt 
would extend a length of three thousand six hundred furlongs. 

7. From the coast inland as far as Heliopolis the breadth of 
Egypt is considerable, the country is fiat, without springs, and 
full o( swamps.® 'Fhe length of the route from the sea up to 
Heliopolis is almost exactly the same as that of the road which 
runs from the altar of the twelve gods at Athens * to the temple 
of Olympian Jove at Pisa.® If a person made a calculation he 
would find but a very little difference between the two routes, 
not. more than about fifteen furlongs; for the road from Athens 
to Pisa falls short of fifteen hundred furlongs by exactly fifteen, 
whereas the distance of Heliopolis from the sea is just the round 
number.® 

8. As one proceeds beyond Heliopolis up the country, Egypt 
becomes narrow, the Arabian range of hills, which has a direc¬ 
tion from north to south, shutting it in upon the one side, and 
the Libyan range upon the other. The former ridge runs on 
without a break, and stretches away to the sea called the 
Erythraean; it contains the quarries ® whence the stone was cut 

* See xiote on Kook v. ch. 53. 

* This would ht more than 36,000 English leet, or nearly 7 miles. The 

Gnick “ roi>e/* is the same wwd which sicnifies rush, of wbicli 

are still made ui E^ypt and lu other countries. 

•* Hc1io]hi1is sUx)d on the edge of the des^^rt. about 4^ miles to the K. 
ol the apex of the Delta; but the alUivial land ot the Delta cxtende.d 5 
miles farther to the eastward ot that city. 

* The altar of the twelve gods at Athens stood in the Forum, and seems 
to have served, like the gilt pillar {milliartum aHreum) in the Forum at 
Rome, as a central point ^otn which to measure distances. 

* This mention of Pisa is curious, considering that it had been destroyed 
so long before {d.c. 572) by the Eleans (Pausau vi. x.xii f 2), and that it 
Jiad certainly not been rebuilt by the close of the Peloponnesian war. 
1^0 bably IIerod.')tus intends Olympia itsoll rather than the ancient town, 
which was six stades distant. 

* Fifteen hundred furlongs (stades), about equal to 173 Kughsh miles. 

" The Site of Heliopolis is stiU marked by the massive walls that sur¬ 
rounded It. and by a granite obebsk bearing the name of Oslrtesen T. />{ 
the latli dynasty, datmg about 3000 years ago. It was one of two that 
stood befr^e the entrance to the temple ul the Sun. [The Bib heal ON.** 
Gen. xh. 45; in Jeremiah called Bettashemesh bouse of the sun*’): 
Hastings, Dic^ 0/ BMe, s.v. On.—E. H. B.j 

* The quarries from which the stone for the casing of the pyramids was 
taken are in that part of the modem El-Mokuttum range of nflls called by 
Strabo the Troian mountain." and now Gebel MSsarah or Toora MSsarah 
from the two villages below them on the Kile. 
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for the pyramids of Memphis: and this is the point where it 
ceases its first direction^ and bends away in the manner above 
indicated.^ In its greatest length from east to west it isj as I 
have l>een informed, a distance of two months* journey; towards 
the extreme east its skirts produce frankincense. Such are the 
chief features of this range. On the Libyan side, the other 
ridge whereon the pyramids stand, is rocky and covered 
with sand; its direction is the same as that of the Arabian 
ridge in the first part of its course. Above Heliopolis, then, 
there is no great breadth of territory for such a country as 
Egypt, but during four days* sail Egypt is narrow; * the valley 
l*)etween the two ranges is a level pLam, and seemed to me to 
be, at tile narrowest point, not more than two hundred furlongs 
across from the Arabian to the Libyan hills. Above this point 
Egypt again widens. 

9. From Heliopolis to Thebes is nine days’ sail up the river; 
the distance is eighty-one schoencs, or 4860 furlongs.® If we 
now put together the several measurements of the country we 
shall find that the distance along shore is, as X stated above, 
3600 furloi^s, and the distance from the sea inland to Thebes 
6120 furlongs. Further, it is a distance of eighteen hundred 
furlongs from Thebes to the place called Elephantine. 

10. The greater portion of the country above described seemed 
to me to be, as the priests declared; a tract gained by the 
inhabitants. For the whole region above Memphis, lying be¬ 
tween the two ranges of hills that have been spoken of, appeared 
evidently to have fonned at one time a gulf of the sea. It 
resembles (to compare small things with great) the parts about 
Ilium and Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the plain of the Meander.^ 
In all these regions the land has been formed by rivers, whereof 
the greatest is not to compare for size with atiy one of the five 
mouths of tlie Nile.® I could mention other rivers also, far 
inferior to the Nile in magnitude, that have effected very great 

^ That is, towards the Sea, or Arabian GxUi- 

* That is, from Heliopolis southward; and he says it becomes broader 
gam beyond that point. His 200 stadia are about 22 f to 23 miles. 

* The nine da>*s' sail, which Herodotus reckons at 4S60 stadia, would 
i;ive about 552 Eng. mils; but the distance is only about 421, even 
following the course of the river. 

* In sc^me of these places the gain of the land upon the sea has been very 

great. This is particularly the case at the mouth of the M^eander, where 
the alluvial plain has advanced iu the histone times a distance of 12 or 
13 miles. ^ 

*Thi8 signifies (he natural brandies of the Kile; and when seven are 
reckoned, they include the two artifiaai ones. 
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changes. Among these not the least is the Acheloiis, which, 
after passing through Acamania, empties itself into the sea 
opposite the islands called Echinades,^ and has already joined 
one-half of them to the continent.* 

11. In Arabia, not far from Egypt, there is a long and narrow 
gulf running inland from the sea called the Erythraean,® of which 
I will here set down the dimensions. Starting from its inner¬ 
most recess, and using a row-boat, you take forty days to reach 
the open main, while you may cross the gulf at its widest part 
in the space of half a ^y. In this sea there is an ebb and flow 
of the tide every day.* My opinion is, that Egypt was formerly 
very much such a gulf as tiiis—one gulf penetrated from the sea 
that washes Egypt on the north,® and extended itself towards 
Ethiopia; another entered from the southern ocean, and 
stretched towards Syria; the two gulfs ran into the land so as 
almost to meet each other, and left between them only a very 
narrow tract of country. Now if the Nile should choose to 
divert his waters from their present bed into this Arabian gulf, 
what is there to hinder it from being filled up by the stream 
within, at the utmost, twenty thousand years? For my part, 
I think it *would be filled in half the time. How then should 
not a gulf, even of much greater size, have been filled up in 
the ages that passed before I was bom, by a river that is at 
once so laige and so given to working changes? 

12 . Thus I give credit to those from whom I received this 
account of Egypt, and am myself, moreover, strongly of the 
same opinion, since I remarked that the country projects into 
the sea further than the neighbouring shores, and I observed 
that there were shells upon the hills, and that salt exuded from 
the soil to such an extent as even to injure the pyramids; and 

^ The$c islands, wliich still bear the same name among: the educated 
Greeks, consist of two dusters, linked together by the barren and rugged 

’ That the AcheloUs in ancient times formed fresh land at its mouth 
vN-ith very great rapidity is certain, from the testimony ot varioixs uTiters 
besides Aerodotus. 

* The Greeks generally did not give the name Erythncan, or Red Sea, 
to the Arabian Gulf, but to all that part of the Indian Ocean readying from 
the Persian GuU to India (as in ii. 102; and iv. 39). It was also applied 
to the Persian Gulf (i. x, z8o, 1S9), and Herodotus sometimes gives it to 
the Arabian Gulf, and even tbu western branch between Mount Sinai and 
Egypt (iL 158). 

* Herodotus is perfectly right in speaking of the tide in this gulf. At 
Suez it is from 5 to 6 feet, but much less to the southward. 

* The Mediterranean, called by the Arabs ** the White Sea *' as well as 

the North Sea-’’ 
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I noticed aJso that there is but a single hill in all Egypt where 
sand is found,' namely, the hill above Memphis; and further, I 
found the country to bear no resemblance either to its border¬ 
land Arabia, or to Libya *—nay, nor even to Syria, which forms 
the seaboard of Arabia; but whereas the soil of Libya is, we 
know, sandy and of a reddish hue, and that of Arabia and 
Syria inclines to stone and clay, Egypt has a soil that is black 
and crumbly, as being alluvial and formed of the deposits 
brought down by the river from Ethiopia. 

13. One fact which I learnt of the priests is to me a strong 
evidence of the origin of the country. They said that when 
Mceris was king, the Nile overflowed all Egypt below Memphis, 
as soon as it rose so little as eight cubits. Now Meuris had not 
been dead 900 years at the time when I heard this of the priests; ^ 
yet at the present day, unless the river rbe sixteen, or, at tlie 
very least, fifteen cubits, it does not overflow the lands. It 
seems to mo, therefore, that if the land goes on rising and growing 
at this rate, the Egyptians who dwell below lake Mccris, in the 
Delta (as it is called) and elsewhere, will one day, by the stop¬ 
page of the inundations, suffer permanently the fate which they 
told me they expected would some time or other befall the 
Greeks. On hearing that the whole land of Greece is watered 
by rain from heaven, and not, like their own, inundated by 
rivers, tliey observed—Some day the Greeks will be disap¬ 
pointed of their grand hope, and then they will be wretchedly 
hungry; ’’ which was as much as to say, “ If God shall some 
day see fit not to grant the Greeks rain, but shall afflict them 
with a long drought, the Greeks w'ill be swept away by u famine, 

* The only moiu^taiw where sand abounds is certainly the Alriran range. 

* It is perfectly true that neither in soil nor climate is Egypt like any 
other country. The soil is, as Herodotus says, " black and crumbly.” 
The deposit of the Nile, when left on a rock and dried by the siin, resembles 
pottery in its appearance and by its fracture, Irom the silica it contains; 
but as long as it retains its moisture it has the appearance, of clay, from 
]tb slimy and tenacious quality. It varies accoroing to circumstances, 
sometimes being; mixed with sand, but it is generally of a black colour, and 
Egypt IS said to have been called hence ” black,” from the pr^^vailing 
character of its soil. 

‘This would make the date of Mceris about 1355 b . c .; but it neither 
agrees with the age of Amun-m'-be Ill. of the Labyrinth, nor of Thothmes 
III. The Mceris, however, /roftf dafa are calculated, appears 

to have been Menophres, whose era was so remarkable, and was fixed as 
the Sothic period, a.c. xsaa, which happened about 900 years before 
Herodotus' visit, only falling short of that sum by 33 years. It is reasonable 
to suppose that by Mesris he would refer to that king who was so remarkable 
for his attention to the levels of the Nile, shown by his making the lake 
caUed after bim. 
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since they have nothing to rely on but rain from Jove, and 
have no other resource for water.” 

14. And certes, in thus speaking of the Greeks the Egyptians 
say nothing but what is true. But now let me tell the Egyp¬ 
tians how the case stands with themselves. If, as I said before, 
the country below Memphis, which is the land that is always 
rising, continues to increase in height at the rate at which it has 
risen in times gone by, how will it be possible for the inhabit 
tants of that region to avoid hunger, when they will certainly 
have no rain,^ and the rivor will not be able to overflow their 
corn-lands? At present, it must be confessed* they obtain the 
fruits of the field with less trouble than any other people in the 
world, the rest of the Egyptians included, since they have no 
need to break up the ground with the plough, nor to use the 
hoe, nor to do any of work which the rest of mankind find 
necessarj’ if they are to get a crop; but the husbandman waits 
till the river tias of its own accord spread itself over the fields 
and withdrawn again to its bed, and then sows his plot of ground, 
and after sowing turns his swine into it—the swine tread in the 
corn *—after which he has only to await the harvest. The 
swine serve him also to thrash the grain,® which is then carried 
to the gamer. 

15. If then we choose to adopt the views of the lonians 
concerning Egypt, we must come to the conclusion that the 
Egyptians had formerly no country at all. For the lonians say 
that nothing is really Egypt ® but the Delta, which extends 
along shore from the Watch-tower of Perseus,® as it is called, 
to the Pelusiac Salt-pans, a distance of forty schoenes, and 

^ In Upper E^<vpt shosvers only occur about ftve or six times in the year, 
hut every fifteen or twenty years heavy rain falls there, which will account 
inr the cleep ravines cut in the valleys of the Theban bills, about the 
Tombs cf the Kiugs; in Lower Effypt rain is more frequent; and in 
Alexandria it is as abundant in winter as in the s<iuth of Europe. 

• Plutarch, /Elian, and Pliny mention this cu'^toin of treading in the 
grain “ with pigs in E^ypl; but no instance occurs of it in the tombs, 
though goats are sometimes so represented in the paintings. It is indeed 
m'yrc probable that pigs were turned in upon the land to eat up the weeds 
and roots. 

^ The paintings show that oxen were eommnnly used to tread out the 
gram trom the ear at harvest-time, and occasionally, thv^ugh rarely, asses 
were so employed; but pigs not b^ng sufficiently neavy for the purpose, 
are not bkely to have been substituted for oxen. 

^ There is no appearance of the name Egypt *' on the ancient monu¬ 
ments, where the country is called Chemi." Egvpt is said to have been 
called originally Aetia, and the Nile Actos and 5 ijris. l^per Egypt, or 
the Thebald, has even been confounded with, and called, Ethiopia. 

^ This tower stood to the W. of the Canopic mouth. 
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stretches inland as far as thexity of Cercas6rus, where the Nile 
divides into the two streams which reach the sea at Pelusium 
and CanSbus. respectively. The rest of what is accounted 
Egypt belongs, they say, either to- Arabia or Libya. But the 
Delta, as the Egyptians affirm, and as I myself am persuaded, 
is formed of the deposits of the river, and has only recently, if 
I may use the expression, come to light. If, then, they had 
formerly no territory at all, how came they to be so extravagant 
as to fancy themselves the most ancient race in the world? 
Surely there was no need of their making the expjeriment with 
the children to see what language they would first speak. But 
in truth I do not believe that the Egyptians came into being at 
the same time with the Delta, as lonians call it; I think 
they have always existed ever since the human race began; as 
the land went on increasing, part of the population came down 
into the new country, part remained in their old settlements. 
In ancient times the Thebais bore the name of Egj^pt, a district 
of which the entire circumference is but 6120 furlongs. 

16. If, then, my judgment on these matters be right, the 
lonians are mistaken in what they say of Egypt. If, on the 
contrary, it is they who are right, then I undertake to show 
that neither the lonians nor any of the other Greeks know how 
to count. For they all .say that the earth is divided into three 
parts, Europe, Asia, and Libya, whereas they ought to add a 
fourth part, the Delta of Egypt, since they do not include it 
either in Asia or Lil>ya.^ For is it not their theory that the 
Nile separates Asia from Libya? As the Nile, therefore, splits 
in two at the apex of the Delta, the Delta itself must be a 
separate country-, not contained in either Asia or Libya. 

17, Here I take my leave of the opinions of the lonians, and 
proceed to deliver my own sentiments on these subjects. I con¬ 
sider Egypt to be the whole country inhabited by the Egyptians, 
just as Cilicia is the tract occupied by the Cilicians, and Assyria 
that possessed by the Assyrians. And I regard the only proper 
boundary-line between Libya and Asia to be that which is 
marked out by the Egyptian frontier. For if we take the 
l>oundary-line commonly received by the Greeks,* we must 
regard Egypt as divided, along its whole length from Elcphan- 
tin6 and the Cataracts to Cercasorus, into two parts, each 

* Though Egypt really belongs to the continent of Africa, the inhabi¬ 
tants were certainly of Asiatic origin. 

t That U, the course of tbe Nile. 
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belonging to a different portion of the world, one to Asia, the 
other to Libya; since the Nile divides Egypt in two from the 
Cataracts to the sea, running as far as the city of Cercasdrus in 
a single stream, but a,t that point separating bto three branches, 
whereof the One which bends eastward is called the Pelusiac 
mouth, and that which slants to the west, the Canobic. Mean¬ 
while the straight course of the stream, which comes down from 
the upper country and meets the apex of the Delta, continues 
on, dividing the Delta down the middle, and empties itself into 
the sea by a mouth, which is as celebrated, and carries as large 
a body of water, as most of the others, the mouth called the 
Sebennytic. Besides these there are two other mouths which 
run out of the Sebennytic called respectively the Saitic and the 
Mendesian. The Bolbitine mouth, and the Bucolic, are not 
natural Branches, but channels made by excavation. 

18. My judgment as to the extent of Egypt is confirmed by 
an oracle delivered at the shrine of Ammon, of which I had no 
knowledge at all until after I had formed my opinion. It 
happened that the people of> the cities Marea ^ and Apis, who 
live in the part of Eg>’pt that borders on Libya, took a dislike 
to the religious usages of the country concerning sacrificial 
animals, and wished no longer to be restricted from eating the 
flesh of cows.* So, as they believed themselves to be Libyans 
and not Egyptians, they sent to the shrine to say that, having 
nothing in common with the Egyptians, neither inhabiting the 
Delta nor using the’Egyptian tongue, they claimed to be allowed 
to eat whatever they pleased. Their request, however, was 
refused by the god, who declared in reply that Egypt was the 
entire tract of country which the Nile overspreads and irrigates, 
and the Egyptians were the people who lived below Elephan¬ 
tine,* and drank the waters of that river. 

19. So said the oracle. Now the Nile, when it overflows, 
floods not only the Delta, but also the tracts of country on both 

^ The town of Marea stood near the lake to ivhich it gave the name 
Mareotis. It was celeteated for the wine produced in its vicinitv. 

* Though oxen were lawful food to the Egyptians, co^vs and heifers were 
forbidden to be killed, either toe the altar or the table, being oonsecrated 
(not as Herodotus states, ch. 41, to Isis, but as Strabo says) to Athor, who 
was represented under the form of a spotted cow, and to whose temple 
at Atarbechis, ** the dty of Athor/* as Herodotus afterwards shows, the 
bodies of those that died were carried (ch. 41). 

*Syene and £lephantia 4 were the real frontier of Egypt on the S.) 
Egypt extending ** from the tower (Migdol) of Syene ** to the sea (Erek. 
xxix. 10). 
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sides the stream which are thought to belong to Libya and 
Arabia, in some places reaching to the extent of two days’ 
journey from its banks, in some even exceeding that distance, 
but in others falling short of it. 

Concerning the nature of the river, I was not able to gain 
any information either from the priests or from others. 1 was 
particularly anxious to learn from them why the Nile, at the 
commencement of the summer solstice, begins to rise,' and con¬ 
tinues to increase for a hundred days—and why, as soon as that 
number is past, it forthwith retires and contracts its stream, 
continuing low during the whole of the winter until the summer 
solstice comes round again. On none of these points could I 
obtain any explanation from the inhabitants,* though I made 
every inquiry, wishing to know what was commonly reported 
—they could neither tell me what special virtue the Nile has 
which makes it so opposite in its nature to all other streams, 
nor why, unlike every other river, it gives forth no breezes * 
from its surface. 

20, Some of the Greeks, however, wishing to get a reputation 
for cleverness, have offered explanations of the phenomena of 
the river, for which they have accounted in three different ways. 
Two of these I do not think it worth while to speak of, further 
than simply to mention what they are. One pretends that the 
Ktesian winds ^ cause the rise of the river by preventing the 
Nile-water from running off into the sea. But in the first place 
it has often happened, when the Etesian winds did not blow, 
that the Nile has rbon arxx)rding to its usual wont; and further, 
if the Etesian winds produced the effect, the other rivers which 
flow in a direction opposite to those winds ought to present the 
same phenomena as the Nile, and the more so as they are all 

’ Herodotus was stirprised that the Nile should rise in the summer 
suistice and become Low in winter. lu the latitude of Memphis it begins 
tit rise at the end of June, about the lotfa of August it attains to the height 
requisite for cutting the canals and admitting it into the interior of the 
plain; and it is generAlLy its highest about the end of September. This 
makes from 92 to 100 days, as Herodotus states. 

^‘Die cause ^^f the inundation is the water that falls during the rainy 
season m Abvssmia; and the range of the tropical rains extends even as 
far N. latitude 17" 43'. 

^ If this signifies that breezes are not generated by. and do not rise from, 
the Nile, it is true; but not if it means that a current of air does not blow 
up the valley. 

* The annual N.W. winds blow from the Mediterranean during the 
inundatloo; but they are not the cause of the nse of the Kile, though they 
help in a small degree to impede its course northwards. For the navigation 
of the river they are iav^uabJe. 
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smaller streams, and have a weaker current. But these rivers, 
of which there are many both in Syria ^ and Libya, are entirely 
unlike the Nile in this respect. 

21. The second opinion is even more unscientific than the one 
just mentioned, and also, if 1 may so say, more marvellous. It 
is that the Nile acts so strangely, because it flows from the 
ocean, and that the ocean flows all round the earth.* 

22. The third explanation, which is very much more plausible 
than cither of the others, is positively the furtliest from the 
truth; for there is really nothing in what it says, any more than 
in the other theories. It is, that the inundation of the Nile is 
caused by the melting of snows.* Now, as the Nile flows out of 
Li by a,^ through Ethiopia, into Egypt, how is it possible that it 
can be formed of melted snow, running, as it does, from the 
hottest regions of the world into cooler countries? Many are 
the proofs whereby any one capable of reasoning on the subject 
may be convinced that it is most unlikely this should be the 
case. The first and strongest argument is furnished by the 
winds, which always blow hot from these regions. The second 
is, that rain and frost are unknown there.® Now whenever 
snow falls, it must of necessity rain within five days; * so that, 
if there were snow, there must be rain also in those parts. 
'Fhirdly, it is certain that the natives of the country are black 
with the heat, that the kites and the swallows remain there the 
whole year, and that the cranes, when they fly from the rigours 
of a Scythian w'inter, flock thither to pass the cold season.’ If 

^ It is possible to justify this statement, which at first sight seems imlnie, 
bv considenng tliat the directic»n of the Etesian winds was nortfi-weslcrly 
rather than n<irth. This was natural, as tl^ey aie caused by the rush of 
the air from tlie Mediterranean and i^igean, to fill up the vacuun) caused 
by thcrare/action of the atmosphere over the desert lands in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the sea. 

^ That the Nile fiowed from the ocean, and that the ocean flowed a)l 
round the earth, were certainly opinions of Hccat.*eus. It is probable, 
therefore, that bis account oi the inundation is here intended. 

This w*as the opinion of Anaxaeora.s, as well as of his pupil Euripides 
and others. Herodotus is wrong m supposing snow could not be found on 
moiiD tains m the hot climate cd Afnca; perpetual snow is not confined 
to certain latitudes; and ancient and moaern discoveries prove that it is 
found in the ranges S. of Abyssinia. 

* That is, from Central Alnca. 

^ Herodotus was not aware of the rainy season in Senn 4 r and the S.S.W. 
cd Abyssinia, nor did he knerw of the Ab>'ssinian snow*. 

* 1 have found nothing in any writer, ancient or modern, to confirm, 
or so much as to explain, this assertion. In some parts of England there 
is a saying, that'' three days of white frost are sure to bring rain/* 

^ Cranes and other wading birds are found in the winter, in Upper Egypt, 
but far more in Ethiopia. Kites remain all the winter, and swallows also, 
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then, in the country whence the N 3 e has its source, or in that 
through which it flows, there fell ever so little snow, it is 
absolutely impossible that any of these circumstances could 
take place. 

a 3. As for the writer who attributes the phenomenon to the 
ocean,^ his account is involved in such obscurity, that it is im¬ 
possible to disprove it by argument. For my part I know of no 
river called Ocean, and I think that Homer, or one of the earlier 
poets, invented the name, and introduced it into his poetry. 

24. Perhaps, after censuring all the opinions that have been 
put forward on this obscure subject, one ought to propose some 
theory of one^s own. I will therefore proceed to explain what 
I think to be the reason of the Nile's swelling in the summer 
time. During the winter, the sun is driven out of his usual 
course by the storms, and removes to the upper parts of Libya, 
This is the whole secret in the fewest possible words; for it 
stands to reason that the country to which the Sun-god 
approaches the nearest, and which he passes most directly 
over, will be scantest of water, and that there the streams 
which feed the rivers will shrink the most. 

25. To explain, however, more at length, the case as this. 
The sun, in his passage across the upper parts of Libya, affects 
them in the following way. As the air in those regions is con¬ 
stantly clear, and the country warm through the absence of 
cold winds, the sun in his passage across them acts upon them 
exactly as he is wont to act elsewhere in summer, when his path 
is in the middle of heaven—that is, he attracts the water. After 
attracting it, he again repels it into the upper regions, where 
the winds lay hold of it, scatter it, and reduce it to a vapour, 
whence it naturally enough comes to pass that the winds which 
blow from this quarter—the south and south-west—are of all 
winds the most rainy. And my own opinion is that the sun 
does not get rid of all the water which he draws year by ?year 
from the Nile, but retains some about him. When the winter 
begins to soften, the sun goes back again to his old place in the 
middle of the heaven, and proceeds to attract water equally 
from all countries. Till then the other rivers run big, from the 
quantity of rain-water which they bring down from countries 

though it^ small numbers, even at Thebes. The swallow was always the 
harbinger of springv as in Greece and the rest of Europe. 

^ The person to whom Herodotus alludes is Heeataeus. He mentions it 
also as M opiaioo o( the Greeks of Pontus, that the ocean Sowed round 
the whole earih (B. iv. th. 8). 
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where so much moisture falls that all the land is cut into guUies; 
but in summer, when the showers fail, and the sun attracts 
their water, they become low. The Nile, on the contrary, not 
deriving any of its bulk from rains, and l^ing in winter subject 
to the attraction of the sun, naturally runs at that season, unlike 
all other streams, with a less burthen of water than in the 
summer time. For in sumrier it is exposed to attraction equally 
with all other rivers, but in winter it suffers alone. The sun, 
therefore, I regard as the sole cause of the phenomenon. 

26. It is the sun also, in my opinion, which, by heating the 
space tlmough which it passes, makes the air in Egypt so dry. 
There is thus perpetual summer in the upper parts of Libya. 
Were the position of the heavenly regions reversed, so that the 
place where now the north wind and the winter have their 
dwelling became the station of the south wind and of the noon¬ 
day, while, on the other hand, the station of the south wind 
became that of the north, the consequence would be that the 
sun, driven from the mid-hcaven by the winter and the northern 
gales, would betake himself to the upper parts of Europe, as he 
now does to those of Libya, and then 1 believe his passage 
across Europe would affect the Ister exactly as the Nile is 
affected the present day. 

27. Aiid with respect to the fact that no breeze blows from 
the Nile, I am of opinion that no wmd is likely to arise in very 
hot countries, for breezes love to blow from some cold quarter. 

28. Let us leave these things, however, to their natural 
course, to continue as they are and have been from t)ie beginning. 
With regard to the sources of the Nile,*^ I have found no one 
among ^1 those with whom 1 have conversed, whether Egyp¬ 
tians, Libyans, or Greeks,® who professed to have any know¬ 
ledge, except a single person. He was the scribe ^ who kept the 

^ The sources oi the great eastern l^ancb of tlie NJe have long been 
<liscovcred. They were first visited by the Portuguese Jesuit, rather 
Ixibo, and afterwards by Druce. Herodotus aflirms that of all the persons 
1)6 had consulted, none pretended to give him any information about the 
sources, except a scribe of the sacred treasury of Minerva at Sais, wbn said 
It rose Irom a certain aAyyss beneath two pointed hills between Syene and 
Blephoiitin^. This is an important passage xn ins uarrative, as it involvtss 
the question of his liaviug visited the Tbebaid. 

* Thu was one of the ^eat problems of antiquity, as of later times. 

^ The scrips bad ^Serent offices and grades. The sacred scribes held 
a high post in the priesthoo<^ and the royal scribes were the king's sons 
and military men of rank. There were al^ uedioary scribes or notaries, 
who were conveyancers, wrote letters on business, settled accounts, and 
performed different offices in the market. 
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register of the sacred treasures of Minerva in the city of S^s, 
and he did not seem to me to be in earnest when he said that 
he knew them perfectly well. His story was as follows:— 
“ Between Syln^, a city of the Thebaxs, and Elephantine, there 
are (he said) “ two hills with sharp conical tops; the name of 
the one is Crophi, of the other, Mophi. Midway between them 
are the fountains of the Nile, fountains which it is impossible to 
fathom, Half the water runs northward into Egypt, half to 
the south towards Kthiopia/’ TIxe fountains were known to be 
unfathomable, he declared, because Psammetichus, an Egyptian 
king, had made trial of them. He had caused a rope to be 
made, many thousand fathoms in length, and had sounded the 
fountain with it, but could find no bottom. By this the scribe 
gave me to understand, if there was any truth at all in what he 
said, that in this fountain there are certain strong eddies, and u 
regurgitiition, owing to the force wherewith the water dashes 
against the mountains, and hence a sounding-line cannot he 
got to reach the l)ottom of the spring. 

29. No other information on this head could I obtain from 
any quarter. All that 1 succeeded in learning further of the 
more distant portions of the Nile, by ascending myself as high 
as Elephantine, and making inquiries concerning the parts 
beyond, was the following:—As one advances beyond Elephan¬ 
tine, the land rises.^ Hcncc it is necessary in this part of the 
river to attach a rope to the boat on each side, as men harness 
an ox, and so proceed on the journey. If the rope snaps, the 
vessel is borne away down .stream by the force of the current. 
The navigation contiriiies the same for four days, the river 
winding greatly, like the Marauder,^ and the distance traversed 
amounting to twelve schccnes. Here you come upon a smooth 
and level plain, where the Nile flows in two branches, round an 
island called Tachompso.^ The country above Elephantini is 
inhabited by the Ethiopians, who poss<iss one-half of this island, 
the Egyptians occupying the other. Above llie island there is 

> This fact should have convinced Herodotus of the improbability of the 
story of the river southwards into Ethiopi;i. That iKjats arc obli^'ed 

to be dragged by ropes in order to pass the rapids is true; and ui periorming* 
this arduous duty great skill and agility are required. 

* The windings of the Meander are perhaps at the present day still 
more remarkable than they were anciently, owing to the growth of the 
alluvi^ plain through which it flows. 

* The distances by Herodotus arc 4 days through the district of 

Dodecaschccnus toTachompso Isle, then 40 days by land, then J2 days by 
boat to Mcto^; altogether 56 days. 
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a great lake, the shores of which are inhabited by Ethiopian 
nomads; after passing it, you come again to the stream of the 
Nile, which runs into the lake. Here you land, and travel for 
forty days along the banks of the river, since it is impossible to 
proceed further in a boat on account of the sharp peaks which 
jut out from the water, and the sunken rocks which abound in 
that part of the stream. When you have passed this portion 
of the river in the space of forty days, you go on board another 
boat and proceed by water for twelve days more, at the end of 
which time you reach a great city called Meroe, which is said to 
be the capital of the other Ethiopians. The only gods wor¬ 
shipped by the inhabitants are Jupiter and Bacchus,^ to whom 
great honours are paid. There is an oracle of Jupiter in the 
city, which directs the w'arlike expeditions of the Ethiopians; 
when it commands they go to war,* and in whatever direction 
it bids them march, thither straightway they carry their arms. 

30. On leaving this city, and again mounting thi* stream, in 
the same space of time which it took you to reach the capital 
from Elcplmntine, you come to the Deserters,^ who bear the 
name of Asmach. This word, translated into our language, 
means the men who stand on the left hand of the king.’* * 
These Deserters are Egyptians of the warrior caste, who, to the 
number of two hundred and forty thousand, went over to the 
Ethiopians in the reign of king Psammetichus. The cause of 

^ Amun and Osiris answered to Jupiter and Bacchus; and both the 
Amun of Thebes and the ram-headed Nou <or Kaeph) were wevshipped 
In Ethu^pia. But it is thL« lost deity to whom liercdutuK alludes [Sec 
Prof. W. Flinderi Petrie, Fchgion and Conscvmce tn Anctent Egypt, chap. 
IV. “ The Egypll^ Mylholn«:y.’*—E. H. BJ 

* The influence oi the pnests at McrtK*, thr<ni^h the belief that thev 
spoke the commands of the Deity, is more (uUy shown by Strabo and 
Diodorus, wlio say it was their custom to send to the king, when it p teased 
them, and order him to put an end to himself, in obedience to the will 
of the oracle imparted to them, and to such a degree had they contrived 
to enslave the understanding of those prmces by superstitious fears, that 
they were obeyed without opposition. At length a king, called Ergainenes, 
a contemporary of Ptolemy I^hiladelphus, dared to disobey their orders, 
and having entered ** the golden cliapel*’ with his soldiers, caused them 
to be put to death in his stead, and abolished the custom. 

'• The descendants of the 240,000 deserters from Psammetichus lived, 
according to Herodotus, 4 months* journey above Elephantine (ch. 31), 
from which Meroe stood haif»way. 

* Diodorus says that the reason of the Egyptian troops deserting from 
Psammeticlius was his having placed them iu the U/t wing, while the right 
was given to the strangers in his army, which is oot only more probable 
than the reason assigned by Herodotus, but is strongly couflrined by the 
discovery of an inscription in Nubia, written apparently by the Greeks 
who accompanied Psammetichus when in pursuit oi the deserters. 
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their desertion was the following:—Three garrisons were main- 
tamed in Egypt at that time^^ one in the city of Elephantin6 
against the Ethiopians, another in the Felus^ac Daphns, against 
the Syrians and Arabians, and a third, against the Libyans, in 
Marea. (The very same posts are to this day occupied by the 
Persians, whose forces are in garrison both in Daphnse and in 
Elephantine.) Now it happened, that on one occasion the 
garrisons were not relieved during the space of three years; the 
soldiers, tlierefore, at the end of that time, consulted together, 
and having determined by common consent to revolt, marched 
away towards Ethiopia. Psammetichus, informed of the move¬ 
ment, set out in pursuit, and coming up with them, besought 
them with many words not to desert the gods of their country, 
nor abandon their wives and children. ‘‘ Nay, but,’^ said one 
of the deserters with an unseemly gesture, “ wherever we go, we 
are sure enough of finding wives and children.^’ Arrived in 
Ethiopia, they placed themselves at the disposal of the king. 
In return, he made them a present of a tract of land which 
belonged to certain Ethiopians with whom he was at feud, 
bidding them expel the inhabitants and take possession of their 
territory. From the time that this settlement was formed, 
their acquaintance with Egyptian manners has tended to civilise 
the Ethiopians.^ 

31. Thus the course of the Nile is known, not only through¬ 
out Egypt, but to the extent of four months' journey either by 
land or water above the Egyptian boundary; for on calculation 
it will be found that it takes that length of time to travel from 
Elephantine to the country of the Deserters. There the direc¬ 
tion of the river is from west to east.® Beyond, no one has any 
certain knowledge of its course, since the country is uninhabited ' 
by resison of the excessive heat. 

32. 1 did hear, indeed, what I will now relate, from certain 
natives of Cyrend. Once upon a time, they said, they were on 
a visit to the oracular’shrine of Ammon/ when it chaiiced that 
in the course of conversation with Etearchus, the Ammonian 

> It was always the custom of the Egyptians to have a gairison stationed, 
as Herodotus states, on the frontier. 

^ This would be a strong argument, ii required, against the notion of 
civilisation having come fRiro the Ethiopians to Egypt; but the monu¬ 
ments prove beyond all question that the Ethiopianshorrowed from Egypt 
their religion and their habits of civilisation. 

^ This only applies to the white river, or western branch of the Nile. 

* This was in the modem Oasis of See-wah (Siwahj, where remains of 
the temple are still seen. The oracle long continued in great repute. 
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king^ the talk kll upon the how that its sources were un¬ 
known to all men. Etearchus upon this men^oned that some 
Nasamonians had once come to his courts and when asked if 
they could give any information concerning the uninhabited 
parts of Libya^ had told the following tale. (The Nasamonians 
are a Libyan race who occupy the Syrtis, and a tract of no 
great size towards the east.^) They said there had grown up 
among them some wild young men, the sons of certain chiefs, 
who, when they came to man’s estate, indulged in all manner 
of extravagancies, and among other things drew lots for five of 
their number to go and explore the desert parts of Libya, and 
try if they could not penetrate further than any had done pre¬ 
viously. The coast of Libya along the sea which washes it to 
the north, throughout its entire length from Egypt to Cape 
Soloeis,^ which is its furthest point, is inhabited by Libyans of 
many distinct tribes who possess the whole tract except certain 
portions which belong to the Phcemcians and the Greeks.® 
Above the coast-line and the country inhabited by the maritime 
tribes, Libya is full of wild beasts; while beyond the wild beast 
region there is a tract which is wholly sand, very scant of water, 
and utterly and entirely a desert. The young men therefore, 
despatched on this errand by their comrades with a plentiful 
supply of water and provisions, travelled at first through the 
inhabited region, passing which they came to the wild beast 
tract, whence thej’ finally entered upon the desert, which they 
proceeded to cross in a direction from east to west. After 
journeying for many days over a wide extent of sand, they came 
at last to a plain where they observed trees growing; approach¬ 
ing them, and seeing fruit on them, they proceeded to gather 
it. While they were thus engaged, there came upon them some 
dwarfish roen,^ under the middle height, who seized them and 
carried them off. The Nasamonians could not understand a 
word of their language, nor had they any acquaintance with 
the^language of the Nasamonians. Ihey were led across exten¬ 
sive marshes, and finally came to a town, where all the men 
were of the height of their conductors, and black-complexioned. 

^ ViUe iv. 172, 173. 

* Cape SparUl, near Tangier. 

* That is, the Cyreaaica> and the possessions of the Pbceiucians and 
Cartbagimaii5| or more properly the Pceni, on the N. and W. coasts. 

* Men of diminutive size really exist in Africa, but tbe Kasamones 
probably only knew of some by report. Tbe pigmies are mentioned by 
Homer (U. iii. 6) and others, and often represented on Greek vases. 

I K 
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A great river flowed by the town/ running from west to east, 
and containing crocodiles. 

33, Here let me dismiss Etearchus the Ammonian, and his 
story, only adding that (according to the Cyrenseans) he declared 
that the Nasamonians got safe back to their country, and that 
the men whose city they had readied were a nation of sorcerers. 
With respect to the river which ran by their town, Etearchus 
conjectured it to be the Nile; and reason favours that view. 
For the Nile certainly flows out of Libya, dividing it down the 
middle, and as I conceive, judging the unknown from the known, 
rises at the same distance from its mouth as the Ister.* This 
latter river lias its source in the country of the Celts near the 
city Pyrend, and runs through the middle of Europe, dividing it 
into two portions. The Celts live beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
and border on the Cynesians/ who dwell at the extreme west of 
Europe. Thus the Ister flows through the whole of Europe 
before it finally empties itself into the Euxine at Istria/ one of 
the colonics of the Milesians. 

34. Now as this river flows through regions that arc inliabited, 
its course is perfectly well known; but of the sources of the 
Nile no one can give any account, since Libya, the country 
through which it passes, is desert and without inhabitants. As 
far as it was possible to get information by inquiry, I have given 
a description of the stream. It enters Egypt from the parts 
beyond. Egypt lies almost exactly opposite the mountainous 
portion of Cilicia/ whence a lightly-equipped traveller may 
reach Sinope on the liuxinc in five days by the direct route.® 
Sinope lies opposite the place where the Ister falls into the sea.*^ 

* It seems not improbable that we have here a mention of the river 
Ni;r(T, and of the ancient representative of the modem city <-f Timhuctoo. 

' HfnKl<»tub docb not intend any exact a^rrcspondency between the Nile 
and the Danube He is only speaking of the ci»mparative icngfh of the 
t\vrf streams, and conjectures that they are equal m this respect. 

^ The ryuosimiv are luentinned again m iv. 40 as Cynetes. Tliey are a 
nation of whom uollmig is known hut their abode from very ancient 
times at the extreme S W. uf Europe 

* If the Danube m the litne of Herodotus entered the Kuxine at 1 stria, 
it must have changed its course very greatly since he wrote. 

* Cihcia was divided into two poriious, the eastern, or “ Cilicia campes* 
tris,*' and the western, nr ** Cilicia asjwa " Jvgypt does not really lie 
“ opjHisitc "—that is, m the same longitude with—the latter region. It 
rather faces Tamphylia. but Herodotus gives all Africa, as far as the 
Lesser Syrtis, too easterly a position. 

* Supra, 1. 72, sub fin. 

^ This of course is neither true, nor near the truth; and it is difficult 
to make out in what sense Hcr«»dotiis meant to as^sert it. Perhaps ho 
attached no very distinct geographical meaning to the word opposite/' 
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My opinion therefore is that the Nile, as it traverses the whole 
of Libya, is of equal length with the Ister. And here I take 
my leave of this subject. 

35. Concerning Egypt itself I shall extend my remarks to a 
great length, because there is no country that possesses so many 
wonders,^ nor any that has such a number of works which defy 
description. Not only is the climate different from that of the 
rest of the world, and the rivers unlike any other rivers, but 
the people also, in most of their manners and customs, exactly 
reverse the common practice of mankind. The women attend 
the markets * and trade, while the men sit at home at the 
loom; ^ and here, while the rest of the world works the woof up 
tlie warp, the Egyptians work it down; the women likewise 
carry burthens upon their shoulders, while the men carry them 
upon their heads. They cat their food out of doors in the 
streets,^ hwt retire for private purposes to their houses, giving 
as a reason that what is unseemly, but necessary., ought to be 
done in secret, but what has nothing unseemly about it, should 
be done openly. A woman cannot serve the priestly office,^ 

' By tbi$ stntomcnt Herodottis prepares his readeri what he Is about 
til relate; hut the desire to tell of the wonders m which it differed from all 
otiicr Countries led Herodotus to hidubte in hi^ love of antithesis, so tb^t 
m some cabcs he cunfines to one sex what was done by both (a sinauldf 
instance heina noted down by him as an invariable custom), and in others 
]h‘ lias indulged lu the marvellous at a sacrihcc of truth. If, however, 
Herodotus had told us that the Egyptian women enjoyed fcroixivrz liberty, 
confidence, and consideration than umler the hareem system of the Greeks 
and Perswi^s (Book i. ch. 1.^6), he would have been fully justified, for the 
treatment of women in was far belier than in Greece. In many 

cases where Herodf^tus tells improbable tales, they are on the authority 
of others, or tnere hearsay rc|K)rts, for which he at ouce declares himself 
not responsible, and he justly pleads that his history was not only a relation 
of facts, but the result of an or “ inquiry/' in which all he 

heard was inserted. 

* The D.arket-place was originally outside the walls, generally in an open 
space, beneaUi what was afterwards the citadel or the acropolis. 

’'The auciciits grneraUy seem to have believed tlie charge of efiemiiiiicy 
bro^ht by Herodotus against the Egyptians. 

•That they sometimes ate in the street is not to be doubted; but this 
was only the pofTcr class, ah m other parts of ancient and modern Euro|>e, 
and c ould not be mentioned in coutradistinctioQ to a Greek custom. The 
Egyptians geoeially dined at a small round table, having one leg (sinalar 
to the monopoduiQi), at which one or more petMins sat, and they ate with 
their fingers hke the Greeks and the modern Arabs. Several dishes were 
l>laced upon the table, and before eating it w'as tbeir custom to say grace. 

•* Though men held the nnestbood in Egypt, as m other countries, 
womeu were not excluded ^om certain important dutie.s in the temples, 
as Herodotus also shows (chs. 54, 56); the queens made offerings with the 
kings; and the monuments, as well as Diodorus, show that an order ot 
womeu, chosen from the principal iamilies, were employed in the service 
of the gods. 
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either for god or goddess^ but men are priests to both; sons 
need not support their parents unless they choose^ but daughters 
must, whether they choose or no.^ 

36. In other countries the priests have long hair, in Egypt 
their heads are shaven; * elsewhere it is customary, in mourning, 
for near relations to cut their hair close: the Egyptians, who 
wear no hair at any other time, when they lose a relative, let 
their beards and the hair of their heads grow long. All other 
men pass their lives separate from animals, the Egyptians have 
animals always living with thera;^ others make barley and 
wheat their food; it is a disgrace to do so in Egypt,^ where the 
grain they live on is spelt, which some call zea. Doifgh they 
knead with their feet; but they mix mud, and even take up 
dirt, with their hands. They are the only people in the world 
—they at least, and such as have leamt the practice from them * 
—who use circumcision, 'fheir men wear two garments apiece, 
their women but one.^ They put on the rings and fasten the 
ropes to sails inside;’ others put them outside. When they 
write ® or calculate, instead of going, like the Greeks, from left 

^ Of the daughters being forced to support their parents instead of the 
sons, it is difticiiU to decide; but the improbability 01 the custom is glaring. 
It is the son on whoo) the duty foil of providing for the services in honour 
of bis deceased parent; and the law of debt mentioDed by Herodotus 
(ill eh. 136) contradicts his assertion here. 

* The custom of shaving the head as well as beard was not c^inbned to 
the priests iu Egypt, it was general among all classes; and all the men 
wore wigs or caps fitting close to their heads, ex^cept some of the poorest 
class. The custom of allowing the hair to grow in moumlug was not 
conhned to Egypt. 

* Their living with animals not only contradicts a prevj<ms assertion of 
their eating in the streets, but is amtrary to fact. 

* Their considering it a ** disgrace ” to live on wheat and barley is equally 
extravagant. 

* Vide infra, cb. 104. 

* The men having two dresses, and the women one, gives an erroneous 
impression. The usual dress of men was a long upper robe and a short 
kilt beneath it, the former bemg laid aside when at work; while women 
had only the long robe. When an extra upper garment was worn over 
these the men bad three, .tlie women two; so that, instead of limiting tJie 
latter to one, he should hove given to men always one more garment 
than the women. 

^ The ancient custom nf fastening the braces and sheets cf^ the sails 
to rings within the gunwale fully agrees with that still adopted in the Nile 
boats. 

* The Egyptians wrote from right to left in hieratic and demotic (or 

enchorial), wnich are the two modes of here mentioned. The Greeks 

also in old times wrote from right to left, like the Phcemcians, from whom 
they borrowed their alphabet. This seems the natural mode of writing; 
for though we have always been accustomed to write from left to right, 
we invariably use our pencil, in shading a drawing, from right to left, in 
spite of aU our previous habit. 
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to right, they move their hand from right to left; and they 
insist, notwithstanding, that it is they who go to the right, and 
the Greeks who go to the left. They have two quite different 
kinds ol writing, one of which is called sacred, the other common. 

37. They are religious to excess, far beyond any other race of 
men,^ and use the following ceremonies:—^They drink out of 
brazen cups,* which they scour every day: there is no exception 
to tliis practice. They wear linen garments, which they are 
specially careful to have always fresh washed.^ They practise 
circumcision for the sake of cleanliness, considering it better to 
be cl^nly than comely. The priests shave their whole body 
every other day, that no lice or other impure thing may adhere 
to them when they are engaged in the service of the gods. 
Their dress is entirely of linen,^ and their shoes of the papyrus 
plant: ^ it is not lawful for them to wear either dress or shoes of 
any other material. They bathe twice every day in cold water, 
and twice each night; besides which they observe, so to speak, 
thousands of ceremonies. 'Fhey enjoy, however, not a few ad¬ 
vantages.® They consume none of their own property, and are 

' The extreme religious views of the £gyt)Uans became at length u gross 
superstition, and were naturally u subject for ridicule and contempt. 

* This, be says, is the universal custom, without exception; but we not 
only luiow that Joseph had a silver drlnkxQi;*cup (Gen. xliv. a, 5). but the 
sculptures show the wealthy Egyptians used glass, porcelain, and gold, 
sometimes inlaid with a coloured composition resembling enamel, or with 
precious stones< That pc 7 &i>ns who could not afiord cups vi more costly 
materials should have been contented with those of bronte is very probable. 

* Their attentinu to cleanliness was very remarkable, as is shown by tbeir 
shaving the bead and beard, and removing the hair from the whole body, 
by their frequent ablutions, and by the strict rules instituted to ensure it. 

^The dressthe priests consisted, as Herodotus states, of linen (ch. 
Bi); but he does not say they were confined (as some ha^'e supposed) to 
u single robe; and whether walking abroad, or officiating in the temple, 
they were penmtted to have more than one gamient. The high pneat 
sty fed S^m always wore a leopard-skin placed over the linen dress as bis 
cu>«tuxne ol office. The fine texture of the Egyptian linen is fully proved 
bv Its transparency, as represented ui the paintings, and by the statements 
oi ancient writers, sacred (Gen. xli. 42; and 2 Chron. 1. t 6) as well as 
profane. 

* Their sandals were made of the papyrus, an inferior quality being of 
matted palm-leaves: end they cither slept on a simple skin stretdied 
on the ground, or on a wicker b^, made of palm-branches. 

* The greatest of these was the paramount influence they exercised over 
the spiritual, and consequently over tlic temporal, concerns of the whole 
community, whi^ was secured to them through their superior knowledge, 
by the dep^dence of all classes on them for Cbc instruction they chose to 
import, and by their exclusive right ol possessing all the secrets of relimon 
which were thought to place them far above the rest of mankind. Nor 
did tbeir power over an mdividual cease with his life; it would even reach 
him after death; and their veto could prevent his being buried in his 
tomb, and oonsiga his name to lasting infamy. 
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at no expense for anything; * but every day bread is baked for 
them of the sacred com, and a plentiful supply of beef and of 
goose's flesh is assigned to each, and also a portion of wine made 
from the grape.® Fish they are not allowed to eat; ® and beans, 
—which none of the Egyptians ever sow, or cat, if they come 
up of their own accord, either raw or boiled ^—tlie priests will 
not even endure to look on, since they consider it an unclean 
kind of pulse. Instead of a single priest, each god has tl)e 
attendance of a college, at the head of which is a chief priest; ^ 
when one of these dies» his son is appointed in his room. 

38. Male kine are reckoned to belong to Epaphus,* and are 
therefore tested in the following manner:—One of the priests 
appointed for the purpose searches to sec if there is a single 
black hair on the whole body, since in that case the beast is 
unclean. He examines him all over, standing on his legs, and 
again laid upon his hack; after which he takes the tongue out 
of his mouth, to sec if it be clean in respect of the prescribed 
marks (what they are I will mention elsewhere ’); he also 
inspects the hairs of the tail, to observe if they grow naturally. 
If the animal is pronounced clean in all these various points, 
the priest marks him by twisting a piece of papyrus round his 
horns, and attaching thereto some sealing-clay, which he then 
stamps with his own signet-ring.® After this the beast is led 

* They were exempt from taxei, aud were provided with a daily allow¬ 
ance of meat, com. aud wine; and when Fharaob, by tho advice of Joseph, 
took all the land the HRypliaiis m lieu of corn (Gen xlvii. 20, 22), the 
land of the priests was exempt, and the tax of tho fifth part of the produce 
was not levied up^m it. 

* Herodotus is quite riRlit in sayiii|i they were allc»wed to drink wine, 
and the assi^rtion of Plutarch that the king:s (who wen* also of tlie priestly 
caste) were not permuted to drink it before the rei^n of PsammoUchus 
is contradicted by the authoiity of the Bible (Geu. xl. 10. 13) and the 
sculpt un’S. 

•Though fish were so generally eaten hy the rest of the Egyptians, they 
were forbidden to the pnests. Tlie principal ftKid of the priests was beef 
and goose, and the gazelle, ibex, oryx, and wuld-fowl were not forbidden; 
but they abstained from most sorts of pulse, from mutton, and swunc^s 
fiesh, and m their more solemn punficatfons they even excluded salt from 
their meals.** Garhck, leeks, onions, lentils, peas, and abo\'e ail beans, arc 
said to have been excluded from the tables of the priests. 

* Diodorus is more correct when he says that some only of the Egyptians 
abstained from beans, and it may be doubted if they grew ii\ Egypt without 
being sown. The custom of forbidding beans to the priests was borrowed 
from Egypt bv Pythagoras. 

• This is fully confirmed by the sculptures. 

• Epaphus, (lerodotus says (in cb. 155), is the Greek name of Apis. 

^ Perhaps we have here, as in vii. 2x3, a promise that is unfulfilled. 

• The sanction given for sacrificiog a buU was by a papyrus band tied 
by the priest round the horns, which be stamped with bis signet on sealing* 
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away; and it is forbidden, under the penalty of death, to 
sacrifice an animal which has not been marked in this way. 

39. The following is their manner of sacriiice:—They lead the 
victim, marked with their signet, to the altar where they are 
about to offer it, and setting the wood alight, pour a libation of 
wine upon the altar in front of the victim, and at the same time 
invoke the god. Then they slay the animal, and cutting olT 
his head, proceed to flay the body. Next they take the head, 
and heaping imprecations on it, if there is a market-place and a 
body of Greek traders in the city, they carry it there and sell it 
instantly; if, however, there are no Greeks among them, they 
throw the head into the river. The imprecation is to this effect: 
—They pray that if any evil is impending either over those who 
sacrifice, or over universal Egypt, it may be made to fall upon 
that head. These practices, the imprecations upon the heads, 
and the libations of wine, prevail all over Egypt, and extend to 
victims of all sorts; and hence the Egyptians will never eat 
the head of any animal. 

40, The disembowelling and burning are, however, different 
in different sacrifices. I will mention the mode in use with 
respect to the goddess whom thej^ regard as the greatest,^ and 
honour with the chiefest festival. When they have flayed their 
steer they pray, and when their prayer is ended they take the 
paunch of the animal out entire, leaving the intestines and the 
fat inside the body; they then cut off the legs, the ends of the 
loins, the shoulders, and the nock; and having so done, they 
fill the body of the steer with clean bread, honey, raisins, figs, 
frankincense, myrrh, and other aromatics.* Thus filled, they 
burn the body, pouring over it great quantities of oil. Before 
offering the sacrifice they fast, and while the bodies of the victims 
are being consumed they b^t themsch'cs. Afterwards, when 
they liave concluded this part of the ceremony, tliey have the 
other parts of the victim served up to them for a repast. 

clav. Documents sealed with fine clav aQd impressed with a siffnet arc 
very common; but the exact symbols impressed on it by the priest on this 
occasion are not known. 

• Herodotus here evidcnily alludes to Isis, as he shows in chs Oi, 
where he speaks of her fete at Busiris; but he afterwards confounds her 
with Ath(»r (ch. 41). This is excusable m the hisUman, as the attributes 
of those two goddesses arc often so closely connected that it is difficult to 
iiistinguish them in the sculptures, unless their names are specified 
the Hook of ike Dead, Hathor is identified with Isis.—£. H. li.] 

’ The custom of filling the body with cakes and various things^ and then 
burning it ail, calls to mind the Jewish burnt ofiering (Levit. viii. 25. 26). 
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41. The male kine, therefore^ if clean, and the male calves, 
are used for sacrifice by the Egyptians universally; but the 
females they are not allowed to sacrifice,^ since they are sacred 
to Isis. The statue of this goddess has the form of a woman 
but with horns like a cow, resembling thus the Greek repre¬ 
sentations of lo; and the Egyptians, one and all, venerate cows 
much more highly than any other animal This is the reason 
why no native of Egypt, whether man or woman, will give a 
Greek a kiss,^ or use the knife of a Greek, or his spit, or his 
cauldron, or taste the flesh of an ox, known to be pure, if it has 
been cut with a Greek knife. When kine die, the following is 
the manner of their sepulture:—^Thc females are thrown into 
the river; the males are buried in the suburbs of the to^ns, 
witli one or bcjth of their horns appearing above the surface of 
the ground lo mark tlie place. When the bodies are decayed, 
a boat comes, at an appointed time, from the island called 
Prosopitis,®—which is a portion of the Delta, nine schoenes in 
circumference,—and calls at the several cities in turn to collect 
the bones of the oxen. Prosopitis is a district containing several 
cities; the name of that from which the boats come is Atar- 
b^chis.^ Venus has a temple there of much sanctity. Great 
numbers of men go forth from this city and proceed to the 
other towns, where they dig up the bones, which they take away 
with them and bury together in one place. The same practice 
prevails with respect to the interment of all other cattle—the 
law so determining; they do not slaughter any of them. 

42. Such Egyptians as possess a temple of the Theban Jove, 
or live in the Thebaic canton, offer no sheep in sacrifice,® but 
only goats; for the Egyptians do not all worship llie same 

’ In order to prevent the breed of cattle (roa\ benig diminished 1 but ^oiue 
mysterious reason being assigned £<4* it, the people were led to reject an 
ordoiijiaiice which might not otherwise have been attended to. Tliis was 
the general system, and the reason of many things being held sacred may 
be attributed to a necessary precaution. 

* The Egyptians considered all foreigners unclean, with whom they woold 
not eat^ and particularly the Greeks. ** The Egyptians might not eat bread 
with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians (Gen. 
xliii. 32). 

* Tho inland was between the Canopic and Sebennytic branches, at the 
fork, and on the west side 0/ the apes of the Delta. It was there that the 
Athenians, who came to assist the Egyptians against the Persians, were 
besieged, b.c. 460*458. (Thucyd. i. 109). 

* .\thor being the Venus of Eg>'pt, Atarbechis was translated Aphrodite- 
iwlis. 

^ Sheep are never represented 00 the altar, or slaughtered lor the table, at 
Thebes, though they were kept there for their wool. 
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gods,^ excepting Isis and Osiris, the latter of whom they say is the 
Grecian Bacchus. Those, on the contrary, who possess a temple 
dedicated to ^endes,* or belong to the Mendesian canton, 
abstain from offering goats, and sacrifice sheep instead. The 
Thebans, and such as imitate them in their practice, give the 
following account of the origin of the custom:—Hercules,” 
they say, ” wished of all things to.see Jove, but Jove did not 
choose to be seen of him. At length, when Hercules persisted, 
Jove hit on a device—to flay a ram, and, cutting off his head, 
hold the head before him, and cover himself with the fleece. 
In thia guise he showed himself to Hercules.” Therefore the 
Egyptians give their statues of Jupiter the face of a ram: ® and 
froi^ them the practice has passed to the Ammonians, who are 
a joint colony oi Egyptians and Ethiopians, speaking a language 
between the two; hence also, in my opinion, the latter people 
took their name of Ammonians, since the Egyptian name for 
Jupiter is Amun. Such, then, is the reason why the Thebans 
do not sacrifice rams, but consider them sacred animals. Upon 
one day in the year, however, at the festival of Jupiter, they 
slay a single ram, and stripping off the fleece, cover witli it the 
statue of that god, as he once covered himself, and then bring 
up to the statue of Jove an image of Hercules. When this lias 
been -done, the whole assembly beat their breasts in mourning 
for the mm, and afterwards bury him in a holy sepulchre. 

43. The account which I received of this Hercules makes him 
one of the twelve gods.** Of-the other Hercules, with whom the 
Greeks are familiar, I could hear nothing in any part of Egypt. 
That the Greeks, howc\'er (those I mean who gave the son of 
Amphitryon that name), took the name ® from the Egyptians, 
and not the Egyptians from the Greeks,^ is I think clearly 

' Though each city had its presiduig deity, many others ot ueighbouring 
and oi distant towns were also adnnttM to its temples as contempiar gods, 
aod nose were positively excluded except some k^cal divinities, and certain 
animaU, whose sanctity was confined to particular places. 

' The znounda^of Ashmaun, on the canal leading to ^^ntaleK mark the 
site of Mendes. 'The Greeks considered Pan to be both Inendes aod Khem. 

^ The god Noum (Nou* Nuub, or Nef), with a rani's head, answered to 
Jupiter (Zeus). [See Henouf, Lectures oh Egypt tan Hehgion (1879), p. 199. 
—E. H. B.] 

* The Egyptian Hercules was the abitraci idea of divine power, and it is 
not therefore surprising that Herodotus could learn nothing of the Greek 
Hercules, who was a hero unknown in Egypt. 

* Herodotus, who derived bis knowledge of the Egyptian relimon from 
the profession^ interpreters, seems to ha\'e regarded t^e word " Hercules ** 
as Egyptian. It is scarcely necessary to say that no Egyptian god has a 
name from which that of Hercules can by any possibility nave been formed. 

* The tendency of the Greeks to claim an inoigenous origin for the deities 
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proved, among other arguments, by the fact that both the 
parents of Hercules, Amphitryon as well as Alcmena, were of 
Egyptian origin. Ag^in^ the Egyptians disclaim all knowledge 
of the names of Neptune and the Dioscuri, and do not include 
them in the number of their gods; but had they adopted 
the name of any god from the Greeks, these would have been 
the likeliest to obtiiin notice, since the Eg}T>tians, as I am well 
convinced, practised navigation at that time, and the Greeks 
also were some of them mariners, so that they would iiave been 
more likely to know the names of these gods than that of 
Hercules. But the Egyptian Hercules is one of their ancient 
gods. Seventeen thousand years before the reign of Amasis, 
the twelve gods were, they affirm, produced from the eight: 
and of these twelve, Hercules is one, 

44. In the wish to get the best information that I could on 

these matters, I made a voyage to Tyre in Phoenicia, hearing 

there was a temple of Hercules at that place,^ very highly 

venerated. I visited the temple, and found it riclily adorned 

with a number of offerings, among which were two pillars, one 

of pure gold, the other of emerald,^ shining with great brilliancy 

at night. In a conversation which I held with the priests, I 

inquired how long their temple had been built, and found by 

their answer that they, too, differed from the Greeks. They 

said that the temple was built at the same time that the city 

was founded, and that tlic foundation of the city took place two 

thousand three hundred years ago. Tn Tyre I remarked another 

temple where the same god was worshipped as the Thasian 

Hercules. So 1 went on to Thasos,** where I found a temple of 

Hercule.s which had f)een built by the Phoenicians who colonised 

that island when they sailed in search of Europa. Even this 

was five generations earlier than the time when Hercules, son 

of Amphitryon, was bom in Greece. I'hese researches show 

plainly that there is an ancient god Hercules; and my own 

they borrowed from strangers, and to substitute physical for abstract 
being’s, readily lea them to mvent the story oi Hercules, and every dtgnus 
vxndtce nodus was cut by the mterpositiua of his marvellous strength. 

^ The temple of Hercules at Tyre was very ancient, and, according to 
Herodi^tus, as old as the city itself, or 2500 years before his time, t e. alxiut 
2755 D.c. Hercules presided over it under the title of Melkarlh, or Melek* 
Kartha, “ king ** (lord) of the city. 

^ It was probably of glass, which H kn(»wn to have been made in Egypt at 
least 3800 ycai'S ago, having l>eeu found bearing tbe uame of a Pharaoh 
uf the 18th dynasty. 

* Thasos, which still retains its name, is a small island of! the TbracicUi 
coast. 
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opinion is, that those Greeks act most wisely who build and 
maintain two temples of Hercules, in the one of which the 
Hercules worshipped is known by the name of Olympian, and 
has sacrifice offered to him as an immortal, while in the other 
the honours paid are such as are due to a hero. 

45. The Greeks tell many tales without due investigation, 
and among them the following silly fable respecting Hercules: 
—Hercules/* they say, “ went once to Egypt, and there the 
inhabitants took turn, and putting a chaplet on his head, led 
him out in solemn procession, intending to offer him a sacrifice 
to Jupiter. For a while he submitted quietly; but when they 
led him up to the altar and began the ceremonies, he put forth 
his strength and slew them all.'* Now to me it seems that such 
a story proves the Greeks to be utterly ignorant of the char¬ 
acter and customs of the people. The Egyptians do not think 
it allowable even to sacrifice cattle, excepting sheep, and the 
male kinc and calves, provided they be pure, and also geese. 
TIow, then, can it be believed that they would sacrifice men? ' 
And again, how would it have been possible for Hercules alom , 
and, os they confess, a mere mortal, to destroy so many thou¬ 
sands? In saying thus much concerning these matters, may 1 
incur no displeasure either of god or hero! 

46. I mentioned above that some of the Egyptians abstain 
from sacrificing goats, either male or female. The reason is the 
following:—These Egyptians, who are the Mendesians, consider 
Pan to be one of the eight gods who existed before the twelve, 
and Pan is represented in l^ypt by the painters and the sculp¬ 
tors, just as he is in Greece, with the face and legs of a goat. 
They do not, however, believe this to be his shape, or consider 
him in any respect unlike the other gods; i)ut they represent 
him thus for a reason which I prefer not to relate. The Men¬ 
desians hold all goats in veneration, but the male more than the 
female, giving the goatherds of the males especial honour. One 
is venerated more highly than all the rest, and when he dies 
there, is a great mourning throughout all the Mendesian canton. 
In Egyptian, the goat and Pan arc both called Mendes. 

47. The pig is regarded among them as an unclean animal, so 
much so that if a man in passing accidentally touch a pig, he 
instantly hurries to the river, and plunges in with all his clothes 

> Herodotus here denies, with reason, the possibility of a people with 
laws, and a character like those of the Egyptians, having human sacriiaces. 
This very aptly refutes the idle tales of some ancient authors. 
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on. Hence, too, the swineherds, notwithstanding that they are 
of pure Egj'ptian blood, are forbidden to enter into any of the 
temples, which arc open to all other Egyptians; and further, no 
one will give his daughter in mani^e to a swineherd, or take 
a wife from among them, so that the swineherds are forced to 
intermarry among themselves. They do not offer swine ^ in 
sacrifice to any of their gods, excepting Bacchus and the Moon, 
whom they honour in this way at the same time, sacrificing pigs 
to both of them at the same fuD moon, and afterwards eating of 
the flesh. There is a reason alleged by them for their detesta¬ 
tion of swine at all other seasons, and their use of them at this 
festival, with which I am well acquainted, but which I do not 
think it proper to mention. The following is the mode in which 
they sacrifice the swine to the Moon:—As soon as the victim is 
slain, the tip of the tail, the spleen, and the caul are put together, 
and having been covered with all the fat that has been found in 
the animal’s belly, are straightway burnt. The remainder of 
the flesh is eaten on the same day that the sacrifice is offered, 
which is the day of the full moon: at any other time they 
would not so much os taste it. The poorer sort, who cannot 
afford live pigs, form pigs of dough, which they bake and offer 
in sacrifice. 

48. To Bacchus, on the eve of his feast, every EgjTDtian 
sacrifices a hog before the door of his house, which is then given 
back to the swineherd bv whom it was furnished, and bv him 
carried away. In other respects the festival is celebrated almost 
exactly as Bacchic festivals are in Greece, excepting that the 
Egyptians have no choral dances. They also use instead of 
phalli another invention, consisting of images a cubit high, 
pulled by strings, which the women carry round to the villages. 
A piper goes in front,^ and the women fellow, singing hymns in 
honour of Bacchus. They give a religious reason for the 
peculiarities of the image. 

49. Melampus, the son of Ara\^heon, cannot (I think) have 
been ignorant of this ceremony—nay, he must, I should con¬ 
ceive, liave been well acquaint^ with it. He it was who intro- 

> Tbe pig is rarely represented in the sculptures of Thebes. The flesh was 
forbidden to the priests, and to all initiate in the mysteries, and it <eeras 
(inly to have been allowed to others emee a year at the the tuU xnoon^ 

when it was sacrificed to the Mcnm. The reason of the meat not being oaten 
was its unwholesomeness, on which acctvuut it was forbidden to the Jews 
and Moslems; and the prejudice naturally extended freun the animal to 
those who kept it. 

* The instrument used was probably the double-pipe. 
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duced into Greece the name of Bacchus, the ceremonial of his 
worship, and the procession of the phallus. He did not, how¬ 
ever, so completely apprehend the whole doctrine as to be able 
to communicate it entirely, but various sa^s since his time have 
carried out his teaching to greater perfection. StUl it is certain 
that Melampus introduced the p^llus, and that the Greeks 
learnt from him the ceremonies which they now practise. I 
therefore maintain that Melampus, who was a wise man, and 
had acquired the art of divination, having become acquainted 
with the worship of Bacchus through knowledge derived from 
Egypt, introduced it into Greece, with a few slight changes, at 
the same time that he brought in various other practices. For 
I can by no means allow that it is by mere coincidence that the 
Bacchic ceremonies in 'Greece are so nearly the same as the 
Egyptian—they would then have been more Greek in their 
character, and less recent in their origin. Much less can I 
admit that the Egyptians borrowed these customs, or any other, 
from the Greeks. My belief is that Melampus got his know¬ 
ledge of them from Cadmus the Tyrian, and the followers whom 
he brought from Phcenicia into the country which is now called 
Bccotia, 

50. Almost all the names of the gods came into Greece from 
Egypt.' My inquiries prove that they were all derived from a 
foreign source, and my opinion is that Egypt furnished the 
greater number. For with the exception of Neptune and the 
Dioscuri, whom I mentioned above, and Juno, Vesta, Tl^emis, 
the Graces, and the Nereids, the other gods have been known 
from time immemorial in Egypt. This I assert on the authority 
of the Egyptians themselves. The gods, with whose names 
they profess themselves unacquainted, the Greeks received, I 
believe, from the Pelasgi, except Neptune. Of him they got 
their knowledge from the Libyans,® by whom he lias been 
always honoured, and who were anciently the only people that 
liad a god of the name. The Egyptians differ from the Greeks 
also in paying no divine honours to heroes.® 

^ There is no doubt that the Greeks borrowed sometimes the names, 
sometunes the attributes, of their deities from Hgypt; but when Herodotus 
says the naitus oi the Greek gods were always known in Egypt, it is evident 
that be does not mean they w*ere the sam€ as the Greek, since he gives in 
other places {chs. 43, 59, 138, 144, 156) the Egyptian name to which 
those very go^ agree., whom he mentions in Egypt. 

• Ct iv, 188. wt 

^ No Egyptian gc^allyas supposed to have lived on earth as a mete man 
V afterwar<& deihedoff pre rdigiou of the Egyptians was the worship of the 
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51. Besides these which have been here mentioned, there are 
many other practices whereof i shall speak hereafter, which the 
Greeks have borrowed from Egypt.' The peculiarity, however, 
which they observe in their statues of Mercury they did not 
derive from the Egyptians, but from the Pelasgi; from them the 
Athenians first adopted it, and afterwards it passed from the 
Athenians to the other Greeks. For just at the time when the 
Athenians were entering into the Hellenic body, the Pelasgi 
came to live with them in their country,* whwee it was that 
the latter came first to be regarded as Greeks. Whoever has 
been initiated into the mysteries of the Cabiri * will understand 
what I mean. The Samothracians received these mysteries 
from the Pelasgi, who, before they went to live in Attica, were 
dwellers in Samothracc, and imparted their religious ceremonies 
to tl^e inhabitants. The Athenians, then, who were the first of 
all the Greeks to make their statues of Merairy in this way, 
Icamt the practice from the Pclasgians; and by this people a 
religious account of the matter is given, which is explained in 
the Samothracian mysteries. 

53. In early times the Pelasgi, as I know by information 
which I got at Dodona, offered sacrifices of all kinds, and prayed 
to the gods, but had no distinct names or appellations for them, 
since they had never heard of any. They called them gods 
disposers), because they had disposed and arranged all 
things in such a beautiful order.^ After a long lapse of time 
the !iames of the gods came to Greece from Egypt, and tlie 
Pelasgi learnt them, only as yet they knew nothing of Bacchus, 
of whom they first heard at a much later date. Not long after 

Deity in «il] his at tributes, aud in those tilings which were thought to 
of his essence; but they did transicr a mortal man to bis place, 
ihongh they aUowed akmg to pay divine honours to a deceased jpredecessor, 
or even to himsell, his human doing homage to bis divine nature. 

‘ Herodotus expres'*lv gives it as his opuuon that nearly all the names 
ol tiie gods were derived irom Egypt, and shows that their ceremonies 
^chs. hi, 82) and science rbrac from the same source. 

* The Pelasgi here inteudcd are the Tyrrlieuian Pelasgi, who arc men- 
tioTicd again, tv. 145, and vi 13d. 

’ Nothing is known for certam respecting the Cabiri. Most authorities 
«gix’c th.at they varied in iiiimher, and that thtsir worship, whieli was very 
ancient in Samothracc and in Phrygia, was carried to Greece iraui the 
former by the Pelasgi. They were also worshipped at an early time in 
Lemnos and Imbros. 

♦ The same derivation is given by Eustathius and by Clement of Alex¬ 

andria; but the more general bchef of the Greeks ^Tived the word 
from dilvi “ to run,** because the gods first wor®® were the sun, 
moon, and stars. Both these derivations are Mini. 
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the arrival of the names they sent to consult the oracle at 
Dodona about them. This is the most ancient oracle in Greece, 
and at that time there was no other. To their question, 

Whether they should adopt the names that had been imported 
from the foreigners ? ” the oracle replied by recommending their 
use. Thenceforth in their sacrifices the Pelasgi made use of 
the names of the gods, and from them the names p>assed after¬ 
wards to the Greeks. 

53. Whence the gods severally sprang, whether or no they 
had all existed from etcmit>% what forms they bore—these are 
questions of which the Greeks knew nothing until the other day, 
so to speak. For Homer and Hesiod were the first to compose 
Tlieogonies, and give the gods their epithets, to aUot them their 
several offices and occupations, and describe their forms; and 
they lived but four hundred years before my lime,' as I believe. 
As for the poets who arc thought by .some to be earlier than 
these,® they are, in my judgment, decidedly later writers. In 
these matters T have the authority of the priestesses of Dodona 
for the former portion of my statements; what I have said of 
Homer and Hesiod is my own opinion. 

54. The follow'ing tale is commonly told in Egypt concerning 
the oracle of Dodona in Greece, and that of Ammon in Libya 
My informants on the point were the priests of Jupiter at 
Tlrebes. They said “ that two of the sacred women were once 
carried off from Thebes by the Phcpnicians,^ and that the story 
went that one of them was sold into Libya, and the other into 
Greece, and these women were the first founders of tlie oracles 
in the two countries.^^ On my inquiring how they came to 
know so exactly what became of the women, they answered, 

that diligent search had been made after them at the time, 
but tliat it had not been found possible to discover w^here they 

date of Homer bas been vanously stated. It is pUuu from the 
expressions which Herodotus iiere uses that in his time the general belief 
assi^ed to Homer an earlier date than tliat which he considered the true 
one. His dale would place the poet about d c. ^^80-830. which is very 
nearly the mean between the earliest and the latest epc^chs that are assigned 
to him. The time of Hesiod is e\en mc»re doubtful, if possible, than that 
of his brolher-poet. He was made before Homer, after him, and contem- 
poraiy with him. Internal evidence and the weight of authority are in 
favour 0/ the view wbicli assigns him a comparatively late date. 

* The ** poets thought by some to be earlier than Homer and Hesiod 
ore probably the mystic writers. Olen, Lu&us, Orpheus. Musaeus, Pamphos, 
Olympus, etc., who were generally accounted by the Greeks anterior to 
Homer, but seem really to have belonged to a later age. 

* This carrywg off priestesses from Thebes is of course a fable. 
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51. Besides these which have been here mentioned, there are 
many other practices whereof I shall speak hereafter, which the 
Greeks have borrowed from Egypt.^ The peculiarity, however, 
which they observe in tlxeir statues of Mercury they did not 
derive from the Egyptians, but from the Pelasgi; from them the 
Athenians first adopted it, and afterwards it passed from the 
Athenians to the other Greeks, For just at the time when the 
Athenians were entering into the Hellenic body, the Pelasgi 
came to live with them in their country,® whence it was that 
the Latter came first to he regarded as Greeks. Whoever has 
been initiated into the mysteries of the Cabiri ® will understand 
what I mean. The Samothracians received these mysteries 
from the Pelasgi, who, bcfiire they went to live in Attica, were 
dwellers in Samothracc, and imparted their religious ceremonies 
to the inhabitants. The Athenians, then, who were the first of 
all the Greeks to make their statues of Mercury in tliis way, 
learnt the practice from the Pelasgians; and by this people a 
religious account of the matter is given, which is explained in 
the Samothracian mysteries, 

52. Jn early times the Pelasgi, as I know by information 
which I got at Doddna, offered sacrifices of all kinds, and prayed 
to the gods, but had no distinct names or appellations for them, 
since they had never heard of any. They called them gods 

disposers), because they had disposed and arranged all 
things in such a beautiful order.^ After a long lapse of time 
the names of the gods came to Greece from Egypt, and the 
Pelasgi learnt them, only as yet they knew' nothing of Bacchus, 
of whom they first heard at a much la tor date. Not long after 


Deity 111 all hi^ aUributos. and in those things which wore ibought to 
partake oi his essence, but tlie> did not iratisler a inertal man to his place, 
they allowed a king tc» pay divine honours to a deceased predecessor, 
or even to himself, his human doin;; homage to his divine nature. 

^ Herodotus expressly givo it as Ins opinion that nearlv all the names 
o( the gods W'cie derived ironi Kgypt, and shows that their ccreiuonics 
(chs. 81, 62) and science come from the same source. 

* The Pelasgi here intended are the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, who are men¬ 
tioned again, iv. 145, and vi. i^S. 

^ Nothing is known lor certain respecting the Cabiri. Most authorities 
.igroe that they varied in niiinber, and that fhinr wt^rship, vs^hich was vtxy 
ancient m Samothrace and m Phrygia, was carried to Greece from the 
loniier by the Pelasgi. They were also worshipped at an early tune in 
Lemnt^s and Imbros. 

• The same derivati<m is given by Eustathius and by Clement of Alex¬ 

andria; but the more general belief of the Greeks ‘‘ Trived the word 
trom “ to because the gods first wor®“ ‘ 'cd were the sun, 

moon, and stars. Both these derivations are ^iful. 
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the arrival of the names they sent to consult the oracle at 
Dodona about them. This is the most ancient oracle in Greece^ 
and at that time there was no other. To their question, 

Whether they should adopt the names that had been imported 
from the foreigners? ” the oracle replied by recommending their 
use. Thenceforth in their sacrifices the Pelasgi made use of 
the names of the gods, and from them the names passed after* 
wards to the Greeks. 

53. Whence the gods se\^erally sprang, whether or no they 
had all existed from eternity, wliat forms they bore—these are 
questions of which the Greeks knew nothing until the other day, 
so to speak. For Homer and Hesiod were the first to compose 
Theogonies, and give the gods their epithets, to allot them their 
several offices and occupations, and describe their forms; and 
they lived but four hundred years before my time,' as I believe. 
As for the poets who are thought by some to be earlier than 
these,* they are, in my judgment, decidedly later writers. In 
these matters I have the authority of the priestesses of Dodona 
for the former portion of my statements; what I have said of 
Homer and Hesiod is my own opinion. 

54. The following talc is commonly told in Egypt concerning 
the oracle of Dodona in Greece, and that of Ammon in Libya 
My informants on the point were the priests of Jupiter at 
Thebes. They said ** that two of the sacred women were once 
carried off from Thebes by the Phoenicians,* and that the story 
went that one of them was sold into Libya, and the other into 
Greece, and these women were the first founders of the oracles 
in the two countries/* On my inquiring how they came to 
know so exactly wl'iat became of the women, they answered, 
“ that diligent search had been made after them at the time, 
but that it had not been found possible to discover where they 

^The date of Homer has been variously stated. It is plain from the 
expressions which Herodotus here uses that 111 hib time the general behef 
assigned 1o Homer an earlier date than that which he considered the true 
line. His date would place the poet about n.c. H80-630, whicli is very 
nearly the mean between the earliest and the latest epochs that arc assigned 
to lum. The time of Hesiod 1$ even more doubtful, if possible, than that 
of bis broth ei’poet. He was made before Homer, after him, and con tern* 
poraty wit>j him. Internal evidence and the weight of authority arc in 
favour of the view which assigns him a comparatively late date. 

• The “ poets thought by some to be earlier than Homer and Hesitid ” 
arc probably the mystic writers. Oleu, Linus, Orpheus, Mussus, Pamphos, 
Olympus, etc., who were gcucraUy accounted by the Greeks anterior to 
Homer, but seem really to have belonged to a later age. 

* This carrying off priestesses from Thebes is of course a fable. 
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were; afterwards, however, they received the information which 
they had given me.’^ 

55. This was what I heard from the priests at Thebes; at 
Doddna, however, the women who deliver the oracles relate the 
matter as follows:—“ Two black doves flew away from Egyptian 
Thebes, and while one directed its flight to Libya, the other 
came to them.^ She alighted on an oak, and sitting there began 
to speak with a human voice, and told them that on the spot 
where she was, there should thenceforth be an oracle of Jove. 
They understood the announcement to be from heaven, so they 
set to work at once and erected the shrine. The dove which 
flew to Libya bade the Libyans to establish there the oracle of 
Ammon.’* This likewise is an oracle of Jupiter. The persons 
from whom 1 received these particulars were three priestesses 
of the Dodonaeans, the eldest Promencia, the next Timarete, 
and the youngest Nicandra—what they said was confirmed by 
the other Dodonaeans who dwell around the temple.* 

56. My own opinion of these matters is as follows:—I think 
that, if it be true that the Phccnicians carried off the holy 
women, and sold them for slaves.^ the one into Libya and the 
other into Greece, or Pelasgia (a.s it was then called), this last 
must have been sold to the Thesprotians. Afterwards, while 
undergoing servitude in those parts, she built under a real oak 
a temple to Jupiter, her thoughts in her new abode revetting— 
as it was likely they would do, if she load been an attendant in 
a temple of Jupiter at Thebes—to that particular god. Then, 
having acquired a knowledge of the Greek tongue, she set up an 
oracle. She also mentioned that her sister had been sold for a 
slave into Libya by the same persons as herself. 

57. The Dodonteans called the women doves because they 
were foreigners, and seemed to them to make a noise like birds. 
After a while the dove spoke with a human voice, because the 
woman, whose foreign talk had previously sounded to them like 
the chattering of a bird, acquired the power of speaking what 
they could understand. For how can it be conceived possible 
that a dove should really speak with the voice of a man? 
Lastly, by calling the dove black the Dodonaeans indicated that 

' Tbe idea of women giving out oracles is Greek, not Egyptian. 

^ The Temple of l>uduna was destroyed n.c. aio by Dorimachus when, 
being chosen general of the .^toUans, be ravaged Bpirus. (Polyb. iv. 67.) 
No remaiiis ol it now exist. 

Cf. Joel ill. 6, where the Tyrians are said to have sold Jewish children 

to the Grecians.'* [R.V. ** Sons of the Grecians/* men of Greek 
dencexit.*^£. H. B.] 
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the woman was an Egyptian. And certainly the character of 
the oracles at Thebes and Doddna is very similar. Besides this 
form of divination^ the Greeks learnt al^ divination by means 
of victims from the Egyptians. 

58. The Egyptians were also the first to introduce solemn 
assemblies/ processions, and litanies to the gods; of all which 
the Greeks were taught the use by them. It seems to me a 
sufficient proof of this, that in Egypt these practices have been 
established from remote antiquity, while in Greece they are 
only recently known. 

59. The Egyptians do not hold a single solemn assembly, but 
several in the course of the year. Of these the chief, which is 
better attended than any other, is held at the city of Bubastis ^ 
in honour of Diana,^ The next in importance is that which 
takes place at Busiris, a city situated in the very middle of the 
Delta; it is in honour of Isis, who is called in the Greek tongue 
Dcmfiter (Ceres). There is a third great festival in Sals to 
Minerva, a fourth in Heliopobs to the Sun, a fifth in Bute ^ to 
Latona, and a sixth in Papremis to Mars. 

60. The following are the proceedings on occasion of the 
assembly at Bubastis:—Men and women come sailing all to¬ 
gether, vast numbers in each boat, many of the women with 
castanets, which they strike, while some of the men pipe during 
the whole time of the voyage; the remainder of the voyagers, 
male and female, sing the while, and make a clapping with their 
hands. When they arrive opposite any of the towns upon the 
banks of the stream, they approach the shore, and, while some 
of the women continue to play and sing, others call aloud to the 
females of the place and load them with abuse, while a certain 
number dance, and some standing up uncover themselves. 
After proceeding in this way all along the river-course, they 
reach Bubastis, where they celebrate tlic feast with abundant 

* Solemn assemblies " were numerous in E^ypt, and were of various 
kinds. Tbe grand assemblies, or great panegyries, were held in the large 
halls of tbe prioapal temples, and the king presided at them in person. 
There were inferior pacegyries ui honour of different deities every day 
during certain months. 

* Bubastis, or Pasht, corresponded to the Greek Artemis. Remains of 
tbe temple and city of Bubastis, the *'Fit>eseth’' (Pi*bastb) of Ezekiel 
XXX. 17, are still seen at Tel Basta, ** tbe mounds of Pasbt.** [See En- 
cychp 4 rdia Bibhcny vol. iii., s.v, Pibesbth. Bubastis was the centre of 
Egyptian caUworsbip.—'E. H. B.] 

* Herodotus (infra, ch. 156) supposes her tbe daughter of Bacchus 
(Osiris) and Isis, whidi is, of course, an error, as Osiris had no daughter. 

* The Goddess mentioned at Bub^tis should be Buto. 
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silcrilices. More grape-wine ^ is consumed at this festival than 
in all the rest of the year besides. The number of those who 
attend^ counting only the men and women ud omitting the 
children, amounts^ according to the native reports^ to seven 
hundred thousand. 

6 1. The ceremonies at the feast of Isis m the city of Busiris ® 
have been already spoken of. It is there that the whole multi¬ 
tude, both of men and women, many thousands in number, beat 
themselves at the close of the sacrifice, in honour of a god, 
whose name a religious scruple forbids me to mention.® The 
Carian dwellers in Egypt proceed on this occasion to still 
greater lengths, even cutting their faces with theif knives,^ 
whereby they let it be seen that they are not Egyptians but 
foreigners. 

62. At Sais,® when the assembly takes place for the sacrifices, 
there is one night on which the inhabitants all bum a multitude 
of lights in the open air round their houses. They use lamps 
in the slupe of fiat saucers filled with a mixture of oil and salt,® 
on the top of which the wick floats. These bum the whole 
night, and give to the festival the name of the Feast of I^mps. 
The Egyptians who are absent from the festival observe the 
night of the sacrifice, no less than the rest, by a general lighting 
of lamps; so that the illumination is not confined to the city of 
Sals, but extends over the whole of Egypt, And there is a 
religious reason assignerl for the special honour paid to this 
night, as well as for the illumination which accompanies it. 

63. At Heliopolis and Buto the assemblies arc merely for the 
purpose of sacrifice; but at Papremis,’ besides the sacrifices 

»This IS ti> be distiDguisbed from beer, vlvot Kpt$w^, “ barley-wine,’* 
both of which were made m great quantities in Egypt. 

^ There were several places called Dusiris m Egypt. It signifies the burial 
place of Osiris. The Ba^js inentioned by Herodotus stood ;iti the Delta] 
a little to the S. of the modem Aboos^ety the Coptic Busiri, oi whii^ 
uothing now rcmaiiLs but some granite blocks. 

* This was Osiris. r 

^The custom of cutting themseh^es was not Egyptian; and it Is there¬ 
fore evident that tbe command in Leviticus (xix. xxi. 5) against 
making any cuttings in their fiesb *’ was not directed against a custom 
derived from Egypt, but from Syria, wh«re the wursbippers of Baal cut 
themselves after their manner with knives and lances,*’ 1 Kings xviii. 28. 

* Hit site of Safs is marked by lofty mounds, enclosing a space of great 
extent. 

* The oil floated on water mixed with salt. 

^ Papremis is not known in the sculpture* as the name of the Egyptian 
Mars; and it may only have been that of the city, the capital oi a nome 
(cb. 165) which stood between tbe modern and Dami^fa in tbe 
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and other rites which are performed there as elsewhere^ the fol¬ 
lowing custom is observed;—When the sun is getting low, a few 
only of the p^ests continue occupied about the image of the 
god, while the greater number, armed with wooden clubs, take 
their station at the portal of the temple. Opposite to them is 
drawn up a body of men, in number above a thousand, armed, 
like the others, with clubs, consisting of persons engaged in the 
performance of their vows. The image of the god, which is kept 
in a small wooden shrine covered with plates of gold, is con¬ 
veyed from the temple into a second sacred building the day 
before the festival begins. The few priests still in attendance 
upon the image place it, together with the shrine containing it, 
on u four-wheeled car, and begin to drag it along; the others, 
stationed at the gateway of the temple, oppose its admission. 
Then the votaries come forward to espouse the quarrel of the 
god, and set upon the opponents, who are sure to offer resistance. 
A sharp fight with clubs ensues, in which heads are commonly 
broken on both sides. Many, I am convinced, die of the wounds 
that they receive, though the Egyptians insist that no one is 
ever killed. 

64. The natives give the subjoined account of this festival. 
They say that the mother of the god Mars once dwelt in the 
temple. Brought up at a distance from his parent, when he 
grew to man’s estate he conceived a wish to visit her. Accord¬ 
ingly he came, but the attendants, who had never seen him 
before, refused him entrance, and succeeded in keeping him out. 
So he went to another city and collected a body of men, with 
whose aid he handled the attendants very roughly, and forced 
his way in to his mother. Hence they say arose the custom of 
a fight with sticks in honour of Mars at this festival. 

The Egyptians first made it a point of religion to have no 
converse with women in the sacred places, and not to enter 
them without washing, after such converse. Almost all other 
nations, except the Greeks and the Egyptians, act differently, 
regarding man as in this matter under no other law than the 
brutes. Many animals, they say, and various kinds of birds, 
may be seen to couple in the temples and the sacred precincts, 
which would certainly not happen if the gods were displeased 

Delta. It was here th^ Inarosrout^ the l^ersians (infra, iii. 22); and it 
» remarkable that m mis very island, formed by the old Mendesiau and 
the modem Damietta branches, the Crusaders were defeated id zsao, and 
dgaiji in 1249, when Louis JX. was taken prisoner. 
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at it. Such are the arguments by which they defend their 
practice, but I nevertheless can by no means approve of it. In 
these points the Egyptians are specially care^l, as they are 
indeed in everything which concerns their sacred edifices. 

65. Egypt, though it borders upon Libya, is not a region 
abounding in wild animals.^ The animals that do exist in the 
country, whether domesticated or otherwise, are all regarded as 
sacred. If I were to explain why they are consecrated to the 
several gods, I should be led to speak of religious matters, which 
I particularly shrink from mentioning; the p>oints whereon I 
have touched slightly hitherto have all been introduced from 
sheer necessity. Their custom with respect to animals is as 
follows:—For every kind there are appointed certain guardians, 
some male, some female,* whose business it is to look after 
them; and this honour is made to descend from father to son. 
The inhabitants of the various cities, when they have made a 
vow to any god, pay it to his animals in the way which 1 will 
now explain. At the time of making the vow they shave the 
head of the child,* cutting off all the hair, or else half, or some¬ 
times a third part, which they then weigh in a balance against 
a sum of silver; and whatever sum the hair weighs is presented 
to the guardian of the animals, who thereupon cuts up some fish, 
and gives it to them for food—such being the stuff whereon 
they arc fed. When a man has killed one of the sacred animals, 
if he did it with malice prepense, he is punished with death; ^ 
if unwittingly, he has to pay such a fine as the priests choose to 

'This was thought 'o he extraordiaary, because Afnca abounded in 
wild animals (mfra, iv. i9X«2); but it was un the west and south, and not 
on the confines of Egypt, that they were numerous. Though Herodotus 
abstains from saying why tbe Egyptians held some animals sacred, he 
explains it in some degree by ol^erving that Egypt did not abound ui 
animals. It was therefore found necessary to ensure the preservation of 
some, as in the case of cows and sheep; others were sacred in consequence 
of their being unwholesome food, as swine, and certain fish; and others 
from their utility m destroying noxious reptiles, as the cat. ichneumon, 
ibis, vulture, and falcon tribe: or for particular purpose, as the 

croco^le was sacred in places di&tant from the Nile, where the canals, 
required keeping up. 

* Women were probably employed to give the food to many of tbe 
animals; but the curators appear to have been men ot the saccrdtdal 
class. 

’ Though Egyptian men shaved their heads, boys had several tufts of 
hair left, as in modern Egypt and China. ITinees also wore a long plaited 
lock, falling from near the top oi the head, behind the ear. to the neck. 

'The law was. as Herodotus says, against a person killing them on 
purpose*, but tbe prejudiced populace in after times did not always keep 
within the law* 
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impose. When an ibis, however, or a hawk is killed, whether it 
was done by accident or on purpose^ the man. must needs die. 

66. The nurqber of domestic animals in Egypt is very great, 
and would be still greater were it not for what befalls the cats. 
As the females, when they have kittened, no longer seek the 
company of the males, these last, to obtain once more their 
companionship, practise a curious artihee. They seize the 
kittens, carry them ofl, and kill them, but do not eat them 
afterwards. Upon this the females, lining deprived of their 
young, and longing to supply their place, seek the males once 
more, since they are particularly fond of their offspring. On 
every occasion of a fire in Egypt the strangest prodigy occurs 
with the cats. The inhabitants allow the fire to rage as it 
pleases, while they stand about at intervals and watch these 
animals, which, slipping by the men or else leaping over them, 
rush headlong into the flames. When this happens, the Egyp¬ 
tians are in deep affliction. If a cat dies in a private house by. 
a natural death, all the inmates of the house shave their eye¬ 
brows; on the death of a dog they shave the head and the 
whole of the body. 

67. The cats on their decease are taken to the city of Bubastis,^ 
where they are embalmed, after which they are buried in certain 
sacred repositories. The dogs are interred in the cities to which 
they belong, also in sacred burial-places. The same practice 
obtains with respect to the ichneumons; * the hawks and shrew- 
mice, on the contrary, are conveyed to the city of Buto for 
burial, and the ibises * to Hermopolis. The bears, which are 
scarce in Egypt,^ and the wolves, which are not much bigger 
tlvin foxes,* they bury wherever they happen to find them lying. 

68. The following are the peculiarities of the crocodile:— 
During the four winter mon^ they eat nothing;® they arc 

^ Cats were embalmed and buried where they died, except perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of 8abastis; fur we find their mummies at Thebes and 
other Egyptian towns, and the sante may be said uf hawks and ibises. 

■ The vivcrra ichneumon is still very Common ui Egypt. 

* These birds were sacred to Thotb, the god of letters. 

* It is very evident that bears were not natives of ggypt; they are not 
represented among the animals ot the couairy; and no instance occurs of a 
bear in the sculptures, except as a curiosity brought by foreigners. 

' Herodotus is quite correct m saying that wolves in Egypt were scarcely 
larger than foxes. It is singular that be omits all mention of the hyaena, 
which IS so cuinmon In the country, and which is represented in the sculp¬ 
tures of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

* I i the crocodile rarely comes out of the river in the cold weather, because 
it finds the water warmer than the external air at that season, there is 
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four-footed, and live indifferently on land or in the water. The 
female lays and hatches her ^gs ashore, passing the greater 
portion of the day on dry land, but at night retiring to the 
river, the water of which is wanner than the night-air and the 
dew. Of all known animals this is the one which from the 
smallest size grows to be the greatest: for the egg of the croco¬ 
dile is but little bigger than that of the goose, and the young 
crocodile is in proportion to the egg; yet when it is full grown, 
the animal measures frequently seventeen cubits and even 
more. It has the eyes of a pig, teeth laige and tusk*like, of a 
size proportioned to its frame; unlike any other animal, it is 
without a tongue; it cannot move its under-jaw, and in this 
respect too it is singular, being the only animal in the world 
which moves the upper-jaw but not the under. It has strong 
claws and a scaly skin, impenetrable upon the back. In the 
water it is blind, but on land it is very keen of sight. As it 
lives chiefly in the river, it has the inside of its mouth constantly 
covered with leeches; hence it happens that, while all the other 
birds and beasts avoid it, with the trochilus it lives at peace, 
since it owes much to that bird: for the crocodile, when he 
leaves the water and comes out upon the land, is in the habit 
of lying with his mouth wide op(m, facing tht western breeze; 
at such times the trochilus goes into his mouth and det'ours 
the leeches. This benefits the crocodile, who is pleased, and 
takes care not to hurt the trochilus. 

69. The crocodile is esteemed sacred by some of the Egyp¬ 
tians, by others he is treated as an enemy. Those who live 
near Thebes, and those who dwell around Lake Mceris, regard 
them with especial veneration. In each of these places they 
keep one crocodile in particular, who is taught to be tame and 
tractable. They adorn his ears ^ wdth ear-rings of molten stone ^ 
or gold, and put bracelets on his fore-paws, giving him daily a 
set portion of bread, with a certain number of victims; and, 

no reason to believe it remains torpid all that time, though, like all the 
lizard tnbe, it can exist a loug tune without eaUiig, and 1 have kuown 
them live in a house tor three mouths without food, sleeping most of the 
time. The story at the friendly ofllces of the lYochilus appears to be 
derived from that bird's uttering a shrill note as it files away ou the 
approach of man. and (quite onintcntioDally) waruing the crocodile oi 
danger. 

^ The crocodile's ears are merely small openings without any fiesh pro 
jecting beyond the head. 

^ By molten stone seems to be meant glass, which was well known to the 
Egyptians. 
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after having thus treated him with the greatest possible atten¬ 
tion while ^ive, they embalm him when he dies and bury him 
in a sacred repository. The people of Elephantine, on the other 
hand, are so far from considering these animals as sacred that 
they even eat their flesh. In the Egyptian language they are 
not called crocodiles,’ but Champsae, The name of crocodiles 
was given them by the lonians, who remarked their resemblance 
to the lizards, whidi in Ionia live in the walls, and are called 
crocodiles.* 

70. The modes of catching the crocodile are many and 
various. I shall only describe the one which seems to me most 
worthy of mention. They bait a hook with a chine of pork 
and let the meat be carried out into the middle of the stream, 
while the hunter upon the bank holds a living pig, which he 
l^elabours. The crocodile hears its cries, and, makii^ for the 
sound, encounters the pork, which he instantly swallows down. 
The men on the shore haul, and when they have got him to 
land, the first thing the hunter does is to plaster his eyes with 
mud. This once accomplished, the animal is despatched with 
ease, otherwise he gives great trouble. 

71. The hippopotamus,* in the canton of Paprimis, is a sacred 
animal, but not in any other part of Egypt. It may be thus 
described:—It is a qu^ruped, cloven-footed, with hoofs like an 
ox, and a flat nose. It has the mane and tail of a horse, huge 
tusks which are very conspicuous, and a voice like a horse’s 
neigh. In size it equals the biggest oxen, and its skin is so 
tough that when dried it is made into javelins. 

72. Otters also are found in the Nile, and are considered 
sacred. Onlv two sorts of fish are venerated,® that called the 

•I 

lepidotus and the eel. These are regarded as sacred to the 
Nile, as likewise among birds is the vulpanser, or fox-goose.^ 

73. They have also another sacred bird called the phoenix, 
which 1 myself have never seen, except in pictures. Indeed it 
is a great rarity, even in Egypt, only coming there (according 

^ K^o«r 69 e(Xos was the term giveo by the lonians to lizards, as the 
Portuguese al ItgfUo the lizard ** is the oripii alligator. The 

lonians are here the descendants of the Ionian soldiers of Psammetichus. 

* This animal was formerly common in Egypt, but is now rarely seen as 
low as the second cataract. The description of the hippopotamus by 
Herodotus is far from correct. 

^ The hsh particularly sacred were the Oxyrhinehus, the Lepidotus, and 
the Phagrus or eel. 

^ 'Hus goose of the Nile was an emblem of the God Seb. the father of 
Osiris; but It was not a sacred bird. 
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to the accounts of the people of Heliopolis) once in five hundred 
years, when the old phosnix dies. Its size and appearance, if it 
is like the pictures, are as follow:—The plumage is partly 
red, partly golden, while the general make and size are almost 
exactly that of the eagle. They tell a story of what this bird 
does, which does not seem to me to be credible: that he comes 
all the way from Aral>ia, and brings the parent bird, all plastered 
over with myrrh, to the temple of the Sun, and there buries the 
body. In order to bring him, they say, he first forms a ball of 
myrrh as big as he finds that he can carry; then he hollows out 
tlie ball, and puts his parent inside, after which he covers over 
the opening with fresh myrrh, and the ball is then of exactly 
the same weight as at first; so he brings it to Egypt, plastered 
over as I have said, and deposits it in the temple of tlie Sun. 
Such is the story they tell of the doings of this bird. 

74. In the neighbourhood of ThebSs there are some sacred 
serpents^ which are perfectly harmless.^ They arc of small 
size, and have two horns growing out of the top of the head. 
These snakes, when they die, arc buried in the temple of Jupiter, 
the god to whom they are sacred. 

75. I went once to a certain place in Arabia, almost exactly 
opposite the city of Buto, to make inquiries concerning the 
winged serpents.® On my arrival I saw the back-bones and ribs 
of serpents in such numters as it is impossible to describe: of 
the ribs there were a multitude of heaps, some great, some 
small, some middle-sized. The place where the bones lie is at 
tlie entrance of a narrow gorge between steep mountains, which 
there open upon a spacious plain communicating with the great 
plain of Egypt. The story goes, that with the spring the winged 
snakes come flying from Arabia towards Egypt, but are met in 
this gorge by the birds called ibises, who forbid their entrance 
and destroy them all. The Arabians assert, and the Egyptians 
also admit, that it is on account of the service thus rendered 
that the Egyptians hold the ibis in so much reverence. 

76. The ibis is a bird of a deep-black colour, with legs like a 

' The honied snake, vipera cerastes, is common in Upper E^pt 
throughout the deserts, li is very poisonous, and its habit of buxymg 
itseil m the sand renders it particularly dangerous. 

• The bite ot the cerastes or horned snake is deadly; but of the many 
serpents in Egypt, three only arc poisonou^^the cerastes, the asp or oaia, 
and the c^>mmon viper. 

■ The winged serpents of Herodotus have puzzled many persons from the 
time of Paus^ias to the present day. Isaiah (zxx. 6) mentions the hery 
flying serpent.** 
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crane; its beak is strongly hooked, and its size is about ^hat of 
the landrail. This is a description of the black ibis which con¬ 
tends with the serpents. The commoner sort, for there are two 
quite distinct species,^ has the head and the whole throat bare 
of feathers; its general plumage is white, but the head and 
neck are jet black, as also are thc tips of the wings and the 
extremity of the tail; in its beak and legs it resembles the other 
species. The winged serpent is shaped like the water-snake. 
Its wings are not feathered, but resemble very closely those of 
the bat. And thus I conclude the subject of the sacred animals. 

77. With respect to the Egyptians themselves, it is to be 
remarked that those who live in the com country,® devoting 
themselves, as they do, far more than any other people in the 
world, to the preservation of thc memory of past actions, are 
the best skilled in history of any men that I have ever met. 
The following is the mode of life habitual to them:—For three 
successive days in each month they purge the body by means 
of emetics and clysters, which is done out of a regard for their 
health, since they have a persuasion that every disease to which 
men are liable is occasioned by thc substances whereon they 
feed. Apart from any such precautions, they are, I believe, 
next to the Libyans,^ the healthiest people in the world—an 
effect of their climate, in my opinion, which has no sudden 
changes. Diseases almost always attack men when they are 
exposed to a change, and never more than during changes of 
the weather. They live on bread made of spelt, which they 
form into loaves called in their own tongue cyllestis. Their 

^ The great services the ibis rendered by destroying snakes and noxious 
insects were the cause of its being in such esteem in Egypt. The stork 
was honoured lor the same reason in Thessaly. The ibis was sacred to 
Thoth. the Egyptian Hermes. 

* This LS m contradistinction to the marsh-lands, and signlEes Upper 
Egypt; but when be says they have no vines in the country and only 
drink beer, his statement is opposed in fact, and to the ordinary habits 
of che Egyptians. la the neighbourhood of Memphis, at Thebes, and the 
places between those two ciues. as well as at Eileithyias, all corn-growing 
districts, they ate wheaten bread and cultivated the vine. Herodotus 
may. therefore, have had in view the corn-country, in the interior of the 
broad Delta, where the alluvial soil was not w*eU suited to the vine. Wine 
was universally used by the rich throu^out Egypt, and beer supplied its 
place at the tables of the poor, not because " they had no vines in their 
country," but because it was cheaper. And that wine was known in Lower 
as well as Upper Egypt is shown by the Israelites nxentioniog the desert 
as a place which had " no hgs, or vtnes, or pomegranates " in contradistinc¬ 
tion to Egypt (Gea. xl. ro; Numb. xx. 5). 

* Their health was attributable to tbeir living in the dry atmosphere of 
the desert, where sickness is rarely known. 
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driok is a wine which they obtain from barky/ as they have 
no vines in their country. Many kinds of fish they eat raw, 
either salted or dried in the sun.- ^ Quails also, and ducks and 
small birds, they eat uncooked, merely first salting them. All 
other birds and fishes, excepting those which are set apart as 
sacred, are eaten either roasted or boiled. 

78. In social meetings among the rich, when the banquet is 
ended, a servant carries round to the several guests a coffin, in 
which there is a wooden image of a corpse,^ carved and painted 
to resemble nature as nearly as possible, about a cubit or two 
cubits in length. As he shows it to each guest in turn, the 
servant says, “ Gaze here, and drink and be merry; for when 
you die, such will you be.” 

79. The Egyptians adhere to their own national customs, and 
adopt no foreign usages. Many of these customs are worthy of 
note: among others their song, the Linus/ which is sung under 
various names not only in Egypt but in Phoenicia, in Cyprus, 
and in other places; and which seems to be exactly the same 
as that in use among the Greeks, and by them called Linus. 
There were very man)* things in Egypt which filled me with 
astonishment, and this was one of them. Whence could the 
Egyptians have got the Linus? It appears to have been 
sung by them from the very earliest times. For the Linus in 
Egyptian is called Maneros; and they told me that Maneros 
was the only son of their first king, and that on his untimely 
death he was honoured by the Egyptians with these dirgelike 
strains, and in this way they got their first and only melody. 

80. There is another custom in which the Egyptians resemble 
a particular Greek f)eople, namely the Lacedaemonians. Their 
young men, when they meet their elders in the streets, give 
way to them and step aside;® and if an elder come in where 
young men are present, these latter rise from their seats. . In a 

* This ts the Kpiffwpt of Xen^>phon. 

* The custom of drving fish is frequently represented in the sculptures 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. Fishil^; was a favourite amusemctit of the 
Epyptians. 

^ The tiffure introduced at supper was of a mummv in the usual form 
<•[ Uiiris, either standmir. or lyiiu; on a bier, intended to warn the guests of 
their mortality. 

* This »oitg had different names m Egypt, in Phcenicia. in Cyprus, and 
other places, la Greece it was called lltnus, in Egypt Maneros. The 
stones told of Linus, the inv<intrir ui melody, and 01 his death, are mere 
fables. 

^ A similar respect is paid to age by the Chinese and Japanese, and even 
by the modem Egyptians, la this the Greeks, except tne Laoedsamoniaos, 
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third point th/^y differ entirely from all the nations of Greece. 
Instead of speaking to each other when they meet in the streets, 
they make an obeisance, sinking the hand to the knee. 

81. They wear a linen tunic fringed about the legs, and called 
calasiris; over this they have a white woollen garment thrown 
on afterwards. Nothing of woollen, however, is taken into their 
temples or buried with them, as their religion forbids it. Here 
their practice resembles the rites called Orphic and Bacchic, 
but which are in reality li^yptian and Pythagorean; for no one 
initiated in these mysteries can be buried in a woollen shroud, 
a religious reason being assigned for the observance. 

82. The Egj'ptians likewise discovered to which of the gods 
each month and day is sacred; ^ and found out from the day of 
a man’s birth, what he will meet with in the course of his life,* 
and how he will end his days, and witat sort of man he will 1:^ 
—disa)verics whereof the Greeks engaged in poetry have made 
a use. The Egyptians have also discovered more prognostics 
than all tlie rest of mankind besides. Whenever a prodigy 
takes place, they watch and record the result; then, if anything 
similar ever happens ^ain, they expect the same conse¬ 
quences. 

83. With respect to divination, they hold that it is a gift 
which no mortal possesses, but only certain of the gods: ^ thus 
they have an oracle of Hercules, one of Apollo, of Minerva, of 
Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter. Besides these, there is the 
oracle of Latona at Buto, which is held in much higher repute 
than any of the rest. The mode of delivering the oracles is not 
uniform, but varies at the different shrines. 

were wantini;. The Jews were cnmmanc^d U* rise up before the hoary 
head and honour the face of the old man '* fLevit. xix. 33). 

'The Koznaos also made their twelve gods preside over the months; 
and the days of the week, when introduced in late times, received the names 
of the sun and moon and hve planets, which have been retained to the 
pres^it day. 

* Horoscopes were of very early use in Egypt, as well as the interpretation 
of dieams: and Cicero speaks of the Egyptians and Chaldees predicting 
future events, as well as a man’s destiny at his birth, by their observations 
of the stars. 

” Yet the Egyptians sought '* to the idols, and to the charmers, and to 
them that had familiar spirits, and to the wizards " (Is. xix. 3). Herodotus 
probably means thgt none but oracles gave the real answer of the deity; 
and this would not prevent the prophets " and magicians *' pretending 
to this art, like the it of (vreece. To the Israelites it was particularly 
forbidden to use divination, to be an observer of times, or an enchanter, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or 
a necromancer.'* 
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84. Medicine is practised among them ^ on a plan of separa^ 
tion; each physician treats a single disorder, and no more: ^ 
thus the country swarms with medical practitioners, some 
undertaking to cure diseases of the eye, others of the head, 
others again of the teeth, others of the intestines, and some 
those which are not local. 

85. The following is the way in which they conduct their 
mournings^ and their funerals:—On the death in any house of 
a man of consequence, forthwith the women of the family be- 
plaster their heads, and sometimes even their faces, with mud; 
and then, leaving the body indoors, sally forth and wander 
through the city, with their dress fastened by a band, and their 
bosoms bare, heating themselves as they walk. All the female 
relations join them and do the same. The men too, similarly 
begirt, beat their breasts separately. When these ceremonies 
are over, the body is carried away to be embalmed. 

86 . There are a set of men in Egypt who practice the art of 
embalming, and make it their proper business. These persons, 
when a body is brought to them, show the bearers various 
models of corpses,^ made in wood, and painted so as to resemble 

’ Not only was tbc study oS medieme of very early date la Kgypt, but 
medical men there were in such re|jute that they were sent lor at various 
times from other aiuntries. Their knowledge of roedicmc ts celebrated 
by Homer (Od. iv. 220), who derveribes Polvdainna. the wjfe oi Thoms, as 
giving mec^cinal plants ** to Helen, in F.gypt. a country pn»diicing an 
infinite number of drugs . . . where each physician posscsse*^ knowledge 
above all other men.*’ “ O virgin daughter of Egypt,” says Jeremiah 
(Ixvi it), ” m vain shalt thou use maay medicines,*' Cyrii^ and Darius 
both sent to Egypt for iT4''^dical men (Her. iii. i, 132); and Pliny (xix. 5) 
saj'S posf^morlan examinations were made in order to discover the nature 
of maladies. [Cf. Erman, Ltfr in Ancient pp- 377 sijq—E. 11. b.] 

* The medic^ profession being so divided (as is the custom in modern 
Europe), indicates a great advancement of civilisation^ as w*ell as of 
medicinal knowledge. The Egypti^ doctors were of the sacerdotal ^'irder, 
like the embalmcrs. who are c.all^ (in Genesis 1. 2) ** Physicians,'* and were 
“ commanded by Joseph to embalm his father.” 

’ The custom of weepiiig, and throwing dust on their heads, is often 
represented on the monuments; when the men and women have their 
ilresses fastened hv a baud round the waist, the breast being bare, as 
described by Herodotus. F<ir seventy days (Gen. 1. 3), or, according to 
some, seventy*two days, the family mourned at home, singing the funeral 
dir^. 

* These were m the iorm of Osiris, and not only those of the best kind, 
hut all the mummies were put up in the same position, representing the 
deceased as a figure of Osiris, those only except^ which were of the very 
poor people^ and which were merely wrapped up in mats, or some other 
coKomoo covering. Even the small earthenware and other figures of the 
dead were in the same form of that Deity, whose name Herodotus, as usual, 
had scruples about mentioning, from having been admitted to a participa¬ 
tion of tne secrets of the lesser Mysteries. 
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nature. The most perfect is said to be after the manner of him 
whom I do not think it religious to name in connection with 
such a matter; .the second sort is inferior to the first, and less 
costly; the third is the cheapest of all. All this the embalmers 
explain, and then ask in which way it is wished that the corpse 
should be prepared. The bearers tell them, and having con¬ 
cluded their bargain, take their departure, while the embalmers, 
left to themselves, proceed to their task. The mode of embalm¬ 
ing, according to the most perfect process, is the following:— 
They take first a crooked piece of iron,* and with it draw out 
the brain through the nostrils, thus getting rid of a portion, 
while the skull is cleared of the rest by rinsing with drugs; 
next they make a cut along the flank with a sharp Ethiopian 
stone,* and take out the whole contents of the abdomen, which 
they then cleanse, washing it thoroughly with palm wine, and 
again frequently with an infusion of pounded aromatics. After 
this they fill the cavity with the purest bruised myrrh, with 
cassia, and every other sort of spicery * except frankincense, 
and sew up the opening. Then the body is placed in natrum * 
for seventy days, and covered entirely over. After the expira¬ 
tion of that space of time, which must not be exceeded, the 
body is washed, and wrapped round, from head to foot, with 
bandages of fine linen cloth,® smeared over with gum, which is 
used generally by the Egyptians in the place of glue, and in this 
state It IS given back to the relations, who enclose it in a wooden 
case which they have had made for the purpose, shaped into 
the figure of a man. Then fastening the case, they place it in 
a sepulchral chamber, upright gainst the wall. Such is the 
most costly way of embalming the dead. 

87. If persons wish to avoid expense, and choose the second 

^ The mummies afiord ample evidence of the brain having been extracted 
through the nostrils; and the drugs *' were employed to clear out what 
the uisirument could not touch. 

^ Ethiopian stone either is black flint, or an Ethiopian agate, the use of 
which was the remnant of a v<^y primitive custom. [Au embalming 
hmfe, used for this one purp<ise only, see King and Hall's Egypt and W. 
Asm tn tkt Light of Modern Dtscooerics, p. 14.—K. H. B.] 

^The “ spicery, and balm, and myrrh,” earned by the Ishmaehtes (or 
Arabs) to Egypt were prinapatty for the embalmers, who were doubtless 
supplied regularly with them. (Gen. xxxvii. 25.) Other caravans, hke 
the Midianite merchantmen (Gen. xxxvii. 26), visUed Egypt for trade; 
and ” the spice merchants ” are noticed (1 Kings x. i;;) in Solomon’s time. 

^ i.e. subcarbonate of soda, which abounds at the natron lakes m the 
Lybian desert. 

* Not cotton. The microscope has decided (what no one ever doubted 
in Egypt) that tbe mummy^clotbs are Imen. 
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process, the following is the method pursued:—Syringes are 
filled with oil made from the cedar-tree, which is then, without 
any incision ' or disembowelling, injected in^o the abdomen* 
The passage by which it might be likely to return is stopped, 
and the body laid in natrum the prescribed number of days. 
At the end of the time the cedar-oil is allowed to make its 
escape; and such is its power that it brings with it the whole 
stomach and intestines m a liquid state. The natrum mean¬ 
while lias dissolved the flesh, and so nothing is left of the dead 
body but the skin and the bones. It is returned in this condition to 
the relatives, without any further trouble being bestowed upon it. 

88. The third method of embalming, which is practised in 
the case of the poorer classes, is to clear out the intestines with 
a clyster, and let tlie body lie in natrum the seventy days, after 
which it is at once given to those who come to fetch it away. 

89. The wives of men of rank are not given to be embalmed 
immediately after death, nor indeed are any of the more beauti¬ 
ful and valued women. It is not till they have been dead tliree 
or four days that they are carried to the embalmers. This is 
done to prevent indignities from being offered them. It is^aid 
that once a case of this kind occurred: the man was detected 
by the information of his fellow-workman. 

90. Whensoever any one, Egyptian or foreigner, ha.s lost his 
life by falling a prey to a crocodile, or by drowning in the river, 
the law compels the inhabitants of the city near which the body 
is cast up to have it embalmed, and to bury it in one of the 
sacred repositories with all possible magnificence.^ No one 
may touch the corpse, not even any of the friends or relatives, 
but only the priests of the Nile, who prepare it for burial with 
their own hands—regarding it as something more than the 
mere body of a man—and themselves lay it in the tomb. 

91. The Egyptians are averse to adopt Greek customs, or, in 
a word, those of any other nation. This feeling is almost 
universal among theon. At Chemmis,^ however, which is a 

• Second-cUs.< mumTnies without any incision are found m the tombs; 
but the opexiitie >u the side was made m many ui them, and occasionally 
even in those oi an inferior quality so that it was not exclusively confined 
to mummies of the first class, ^lerc were, in fact, many gradations in 
•each class. 

^ The Uw which obliged the people to embalm the body of any one found 

dead, and to bury it 10 the mo5;t expensive manner, wa% a as well as 

a sanatory, regulation. 

^ Khcm, the god ot Cbeminis, or Khemmo, being supposed to answer 
to Pan, this city was called Fanopolis by the Greeks and Romans. 
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large city in the Thebaic canton, near Neapolis,^ there is a 
square enclosure sacred to Perseus, son of Danae. Palm trees 
grow all round the place, which has a stone gateway of an 
unusual size, surmounted by two colossal statues,* also in stone. 
Inside this precinct is a temple, and in the temple an image of 
Perseus. Tne people of Cbemmis say that Perseus often appears 
to them, sometimes within the sacred enclosure, sometimes in 
the open country: one of the sandals which he has worn is fre- 

S iently found—two cubits in length, as they affirm—and then 
1 Egypt flourishes greatly. In the worship of Perseus Greek 
ceremonies are used; gymnastic games are celebrated in his 
honour, comprising every kind of contest, with prizes of cattle, 
cloaks, and skins. 1 m^e inquiries of the Chemmites why it 
was that Perseus appeared to them and not elsewhere in Egj’pt, 
and how they came to celebrate gymnastic contests unlike the 
rest of the Egyptians: to which they answered, “ that Perseus 
belonged to their city by descent. Danaiis and Lynceus were 
Chemmites before they set sail for Greece, and from them Per¬ 
seus was descended,” they said, tracing the genealogy; “and ’ 
he/ when he came to Egypt for the purpose ” (which the Greeks 
also assign) “ of bringing away from Libya the Gorgon’s head, 
paid them a visit, and acknowledged them for his kinsmen— he 
had heard the name of their city from hus mother before he 
left Greece—he bade them institute a gymnastic contest in bis 
honour, and that was the reason why they observed the practice.” 

92. The customs hitherto described are those of the Egyptians 
who live above the maivh-country. The inhabitants of the 
marshes have the same customs as the rest, as well in those 
matters which have been mentioned above as in respect of 
marriage, each Egyptian taking to himself, like the Greeks, a 
single wife; * but for greater cheapness of living the marsh-men 
practise certain peculiar customs, such as these following. 
They gather the blossoms of a certain water-lily, which grows 
in great abundance all over the flat country at the time when 
the Kile rises and floods the regions along its banks—the Egyp- 

' The ■■ fu^libouring Ncapolii ” >s at least aiiiety miles Itirther up the 
river, and sixty in a direct line It tuus been succeeded by the inudem 
a name taken from the (iteok lairi) the “ Newtown ” oi 
those days. 

' The court planted with trees seems to be the “ grove ” mentioned in 
the Bible. [Uncertain: atr EncyclopaUia Btbhea.s.v. Auiskaii ~B. H.B.] 

* There is no instance «n the raonumeots of EfO'Pt oi a man bavmg 
more than one wife at a time. 
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tians call it the lotus ^—they gather, I say, the blossoms of this 
plant and dry them in the sun, after which they extract from 
the centre of each blossom a substance like the head of a poppy, 
which they crush and make into bread. The root of the 
lotus is likewise eatable, and has a pleasant sweet taste: it 
is round, and about the size of an apple. There is also another 
species of the lily in Egypt, which grows, like the lotus, in 
the river, and resembles the rose. Jht fruit springs up side 
by side with the blossom, on a separate stalk, and has 
almost exactly the look of the comb made by wasps. It con¬ 
tains a number of seeds, about the size of an olive-stone, which 
are good to eat: and these are eaten both green and dried. 
The byblus* (papyrus), which grows year after year in the 
marshes, they pull up, and, cutting the plant in two, reserve 
the upper portion for other purposes, but take the lower, which 
is about a cubit long, and either eat it or else sell it. Such as 
wish to enjoy the byblus in full perfection bake it first in a closed 
vessel, heated to a glow. Some of these folk, however, live 
entirely on hsh, which are gutted as soon as caught, and then 
hung up in the sun: when dry, they are used as food. 

93. Gregarious fish are not found in any numbers in the 
rivers; they frequent the lagunes, whence, at the season of 
breeding, tl^ey proceed in shoals towards the sea. The males 
lead the way, and drop their milt as they go, while the females, 
following close behind, eagerly swallow it down. From this 
they conceive/ and when, after passing some time in the sea, 
they begin to be in spawn, the whole shoal sets off on its return 
to its ancient haunts. Now, however, it is no longer the males, 
but the females, who take the lead: they swim in front in a 
body, and do exactly as the males did before, dropping, little by 
little, their grains of spawn as they go, while the males in the 
rear devour the grains, each one of which is a fish.* A portion 

^ This Nymphsea X.^tus stows in ponds and small channels in the Delta 
during the inundation, wm^ are dry during the rest of the year; but it is 
not fduud in the Nile itself. It is nearly the same as our white water*hly. 
The lotus flower w*as always presented to guests at an Kgyptian party; 
and garlaudb were put round their heads and necks. 

^ The use of the pith of Its tnaugular stalk for pap^ made it a very 
valuable plant: and the right of growing the best quality, and of seUing 
the papyrus made from it. t>e1oi)ged to the Government. 

' Aristotle shows the absurdity of this statement. 

* The male fish deposits the milt a/ter the female has deposited the spawn, 
and thus renders it prolific. The swallowing of the spawn is siniply the 
act of any hungry flsh. male or female, who happens to And iti The bruised 
heac^ are a fable. 
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of the spawn escapes and is not swallowed by the males^ and 
hence come the fishes which grow afterwards to maturity. 
When any of this sort of fish are taken on their passage to the • 
sea^ they are found to have the left side of the he^ scarred and 
bruised; while if taken on their return, the marks appear on 
the right. The reason is, that as they swim down the Nile 
seaward, they keep close to the bank of the river upon their 
left, and returning again up stream they still cling to the same 
side, hugging it and brushing against it constantly, to be sure 
that they miss not their road through the great force of the 
current. When the Nile begins to rise, the hollows in the land 
and the marshy spots near the river are flooded before any 
other places by the percolation of the water through the river- 
banks ; ^ and these, almost as soon as they become pools, are 
found to be full of numbers of little fishes. I think that I 
understand how it is this comes to pass. On the subsidence of 
the Nile the year before, though the fish retired with the re¬ 
treating waters, they had first deposited their spawn in the 
mud upon the banks; and so, when at the usu^ season the 
water returns, small fry are rapidly engendered out of the 
spawn of the preceding year. So much concerning the fish. 

94. The Egyptians who live in the marshes * use for the 
anointing of their bodies an oil made from the fruit of the silli- 
cyprium,^ which is known among them by the name of “ 

To obtain this they plant the sillicyprium (which grows wild in 
Greece) along the banks of the rivers and by the sides of the 
lakes, where it produces fruit in great abundance, but with a 
very disagreeable smell. This fruit is gathered, and then bruLsed 
and pressed, or else boiled down after roasting: the liquid which 
comes from it is collected and is found to be unctuous, and as 
well suited as olive-oil for lamps, only that it gives out an 
unpleasant odour. 

95. The contrivances which they use against gnats, where¬ 
with the country swarms, are the following. In the parts of 
Egypt above the marshes the inhabitants pass the night upon 

^ The sudden appearance of the young fish in the ponds was simply owing 
lo these toeing supplied by the canals 60m the nver. or toy its overflowing 
its bonks. 

* The intimate acquaintance of Herodotus with the inhabitants of the 
marsh-region is probably owing to the important position occupied by 
that region in the revolt of Inaros. which the Athenians, whom Hcrcxlotus 
probably accompanied, went to assist. 

^ This was the Btcinus communis, the Castor^oil plant. 
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lofty towers,^ which are of great service, as the gnats are unable 
to fly to any height on account of the winds. In the marsh- 
country, where there are no towers, eacn man possesses a net 
instead. By day it serves him to catch fish, while at hight he 
spreads it over the bed in which he is to rest, and creeping in, 
goes to sleep underneath. The gnats, which, if he rolls himself 
up in his dress or in a piece of muslin, are sure to bite through 
the covering, do not so much as attempt to pass the net. 

96. The vessels used in Egypt for the transport of merchan¬ 
dise are made of the Acantha (Thom), a tree which in its 
growth is very like the Cyrenai'c lotus, and from which there 
exudei^ gum. They cut a quantity of planks about two cubits 
in length from this tree, and then proceed to their ship-build¬ 
ing, arranging the planks like bricks, and attaching them by ties 
to a number of long stakes or poles till the hull is complete, 
when they lay the cross-planks on the top from side to side. 
They give the boats no ribs, but caulk the seams with papyrus 
on the inside. Each has a single rudder, which is driven straight 
through the keel. Ibe mast is a piece of acantha-wood, and 
the sails are made of papyrus. These boats cannot make way 
against the current unless there is a brisk breeze; they are, 
therefore, towed up-stream from the shore: down-stream they 
arc managed as follows. There is a raft belonging to each, 
made of the wood of the tanxarisk, fastened together with a 
wattling of reeds; and also a stone bored through the middle 
about two talents in weight. The raft is fastened to the vessel 
by a rope, and allowed to float down the stream in front, while 
the stone is attached by another rope astern.* The result is, 
that the raft, hurried forward by the current, goes rapidly down 
the river, and drags the ** baris ** (for so they call this sort of 
boat) after it; w^le the stone, which is pulled along in the 
wake of the vessel, and lies deep in the water, keeps the boat 
straight. There are a vast number of these vessels in Egypt, 
and some of them are of many thousand talents^ burthen. 

97. When the Nile overflows, the country is converted into a 
sea, and nothing appears but the cities, which look like the 
islands in the Egean.^ At this season boats no longer keep the 
course of the river, but sail right across the plain. On the 
voyage from Naucratis to Memphis at this season, you pass 

^ A similar practice is found in the valley of the Indus. The custom oi 
sleeping; on the dat roofs of their houses is still common in E^ypt. 

* A <uiular practice prevails to this day on the Euphrates. 

* This still happens in those years when the inuDdation is very high. 
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dost to the pyramids^ whereas the usual course is by the apex 
of the Delta^ and the city of Cercasorus. You can sail also 
from the maritime town of C^dbus across the flat to Naucratis^ 
passing by the cities of Anthylla and Archandropolis. 

98. The former of these cities^ which is a place of note^ is 
assigned expressly to the wife of the ruler of Egypt for the time 
being, to l^p her in shoes. Such has been the custom ever 
since Egyprt fell under the Persian yoke. The other city seems 
to me to have got its name of Archandropolis from Archander 
the Phthian, son of Achsus, and son-in-law of Danaus. There 
might certainly have been another Archander; but, at any rate, 
the name is not Egyptian. 

Q9. Thus far I have spoken of Egypt from my own observa¬ 
tion, relating what I myself saw, the ideas that I formed, and 
tlie results of my own researches. What follows rests on the 
accounts given me by the Egyptians, which I shall now repeat, 
adding thereto some particulars which fell under my own notice. 

The priests said that Men was the first king of Egypt,^ and 
that it was he who raised the dyke which protects Memphis 
from the inundations of the Nile. Before his time the river 
flowed entirely along the sandy range of hills which skirts Egypt 
on the side of Libya. He, however, by banking up the river 
at the bend which it forms about a hundred furlongs south of 
Memphis, laid the ancient channel dry, w'hile he dug a new 
course for the stream half-way between the two lines of hills. 
To this day, the elbow which the Nile forms at the point where 
it is forced aside into the new channel is guarded with the 
greatest care by the Persians, and strengthened every year; for 
if the river were to burst out at this place, and pour over the 
mound, there would be danger of Memphis lieing completely 
overwhelmed by the flood. Men, the first king, having thus, 
by turning the river, made the tract where it used to run, dry 
land, proceeded in the first place to build the city now called 
Memphis, which lies in the narrow part of Egypt; after which 
he further excavated a lake outside the town, to the north and 
west, communicating with the river, which was itself the eastern 

^ Manetbo, Bratostbenes, and other writers, with Herodotus tbe^.t 

M€n or Menes (the Mna, or M^ai. tbe monumeots) was the first Egyptian 
kmg. [As I have already noted, Menes is nnt an historical figure Pos¬ 
sibly Alia and Narmer—first conquerors of the North and unifiers of the 
kingdom—were the originals of the legendary kmg. Since Hawlinsoii 
uiTote, tbe spade of the sr^«o1ogUt has unearthed a vast mass of material 
bearing on Egyptian historv; and a new chapter in the history of the 
world has been rea>vered.-»^. H. B.} 
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boundary* Besides these works,* he also, the priests said, built 
the temple of Vulcan which stands within the city, a vast 
edifice, very worthy of mention. 

100. Next, they read me from a papyrus, the names of three 
hundred and thirty monarchs,* who (they said) were his suc^ 
cessors upon the throne. In this number of generations there 
were eighteen Ethiopian kings/ and one queen who* was a 
native; all the rest were kings and Egyptians. The queen lx>re 
the same name as the Babylonian princess, namely, Nitocris.^ 
They said that she succeeded her l)rother; he had been king of 
Egypt, and was put to death by his subjects, who then placed 
her upon the throne. Bent on avenging his death, she devised 
a cunning scheme by which she destroyed a vast number of 
Egyptians. She constructed a spacious underground chamber, 
and, on pretence of inaugurating it, contrived the following:— 
Inviting to a banquet those of the Egyptians whom she knew 
to have had the chief share in the murder of her brother, .she 
suddenly, as they were feasting, let the river in upon them, by 
means of a secret duct of large size. This, and this only, did 
they tell me of her, except that, when she had done as I have 
said, she threw herself into an apartment full of ashes, that she 
might escape the vengeance whereto she would otherwise have 
been exposed. 

101. The other kings, they said, were personages of no note 
or distinction/ and left no monuments of any account, with the 
exception of the last, who was named Moeris.® He left several 
memorials of his reign—the northern gateway of tire temple of 
Vulcan, the lake excavated by his orders, whose dimensions 1 
shall give presently / and the pyramids built by him in the lake, 
the size of which will be stated when I describe the lake itself 
wherein they stand. Such were his works: the other kings left 
absolutely nothing. 

102. Passing over these monarchs, therefore, I shall speak of 

^ Neither Mcnes nor hK immediate sncce&sors have left any monuments. 

* Til at is, from Menes to Moeris. 

* The uitei'inarriagcs <>1 the Egyptian and Ethiopian royal families may 
he inferred hotn the sculptures. 

•The fact of Nitoens having been an early Egyptian queen is proved 
in her name, Noitakri, occumng m the Turin Papyrus. 

♦Their ob«>curity was owing to Bg^'pt being part of the time under the 
doDiioion of the Shepherds, who. hnding Egypt divided i«l<' several 
kingdoms, or principabties, invaded the country, and succeeded at length 
in dispossessing the Memphite kings of tbcir temtories. 

* See ehs. 13 and zoo. 

^ Infra, cb. 149. 
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the king who reigned next^ whose name was Sesostris.^ He^ 
the priests said^ first of all proceeded in a fleet of ships of war 
from the Arabian gulf along the shores of the Erythraean sea, 
subduing the nations he went, until he finally reached a sea 
which could not be navigated by reason of the shoals. Hence 
he returned to Egypt, where, they told me, he collected a vast 
armament, and made a progress by land across the continent, 
conquering every people which fell in his way. In the countries 
where the natives withstood his attack, and fought gallantly 
for their liberties, he erected pillars,* on which he inscribed his 
own name and country, and how that he had here reduced the 
inhabitants to subjection by the might of his arms: where, on 
tlie contrary, they submitted readily and without a struggle, he 
inscribed on the pillars, in addition to these particulars, an 
emblem to mark that they were a nation of women, that is, 
unwarlike and effeminate. 

103. In this way he traversed the whole continent of Asia, 
whence he passed on into Europe, and made himself master of 
Scythia and of Thrace, beyond which countries 1 do not think 
that his army extended its march. For thus far the pillars 
which he erected are still visible, but in the remoter regions 
they are no longer found. Returning to Egypt from Thrace 
he came, on his way, to the banks of the river Phasis. Here I 
cannot say with any certainty what took place. Either he of 
his own accord detached a body of troops from his main army 
and loft them to colonise the country, or else a certain number 
of his soldiers, wearied with their long wanderings, deserted, 
and established themselves on the banks of this stream. 

104. There can be no doubt that the Colchians are an Egyp¬ 
tian race. Before I heard any mention of the fact from others, 
1 had remarked it myself, ^ter the thought had struck me, I 
made inquiries on the subject both in Colclxis and in Egypt, and 
I found that the Colchians had a more distinct recollection of 
the Egj’ptians, than the Egyptians had of them. Still the 
Egyptians said that they believed the Colchians to be descended 
from the army of Sesostris. My own conjectures were founded, 

^ The original Sesostris was the first king of the rath dynasty. Osirtasen 
1 m who was the first great Egyptian conqueror; but when Osirel or Sethi 
(Sethos). and his son Kameses 11 . surpassed the exploits ot their predecessor, 
the name of Sesostris became confoiuided with Sethos. aud the conquests 
of that king, and his still ^eater sen. were ascribed to the original Ses(»strjs. 

* These memorials, which belong to Kameses I!., are found in Syria, on 
the rocks above the mouth of the hycus (now Nahr d Kdb). 
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firsts on the fact that they are black*slcinned and have woolly 
which certainly amounts to but little, since several other 
nations are so too; but further and more especially, on the 
circumstance that the Colchians, the Egyptians, and the 
Ethiopians, are the only nations who have practised circum¬ 
cision from the earliest times. The Phcenicians and the Syrians 
of Palestine * themselves confess that they learnt the custom of 
the Egyptians; and the Syrians who dwell about the rivers 
Thennodon and Parthenius,® as well as their neighbours the 
Macron ians, say that they have recently adopted it from the 
Gjlchians. Now these are the only nations who use circum¬ 
cision, and it is plain that they all imitate herein the Egyptians.^ 
With respect to the Ethiopians, indeed, I cannot decide whether 
they learnt the practice of the Egyptians, or the Egyptians of 
them—it is undoubtedly of very ancient date in Ethiopia—but 
that the others derived their knowledge of it from Egypt is 
clear to me, from the fact that the Phcenicians, when they 
come to have commerce with the Greeks, cease to follow the 
Egyptians in this custom, and allow their children to remain 
uncircumcised. 

105. I will add a further proof to the identity of the Egyp¬ 
tians and the Colchians. 'Diese two nations weave their linen 
in exactly the same way, and this is a way entirely unknown to 
the rest of the world; they also in their whole mode of life and 
in their language resemble one another. The Colchian linen ^ 
is called by the Greeks Sardinian, while that which comes from 
Egypt is known as Egyptian. 

106. The pillars which Sesostris erected in the conquered 
countries have for the most part disappeared; but in the part 
of Syria railed Palestine, I myself saw them still standing, with 
the writing above-mentioned, and the emblem distinctly visible. 


' Herodotus also alludes in ch. 57 to the black colour ot the Egyptians; 
but not only do the painting!^ pnuitedly dibUu^&h the Egyptians from the 
blacks of Africa, and evt*n from the copp^-C4»loured Ethiopians, both of 
whom are shown to have been of the same hue as their deaceiidants: but 
the mutnmie.s prove that the Egyptians were neither biack nor wooUy^ired^ 
and the hyrmation of the head at once decides that they are of Asiatic, and 
not of African, origin. Egypt wa^ called Cbemi, black/* from the colour 
of the rich soil, not from tbut of the people. 

* Herodotus apparently alludes to the Jews. 

^ The Synans here intended arc undoubtedly the Cappadocians» 

^ Circumcision was not practised by the Pbuistmes (i Sam. xlv. 6; xvii. 
26; xvili. 27\ z Sara. i. so; x Chron. x. 4), nor by the generality of the 
Phcmicians. 

* Colchis was famous for its linen. 
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In^Ionia also, there are two representations of this prince en¬ 
graved upon rocks/ one on the road from Ephesus to Phocaea, 
the other between Sardis and Sm3rTna. In each case the figure 
js that of a man, four cubits and a span high, with a ^ear in 
his right hand and a bow in his left, the rest of his costume 
being likewise half Egyptian, half Ethiopian. There is an 
inscription across the breast from shoulder to shoulder, in the 
sacred character of Egypt, which says, With my own shoulders 
I conquered this land/' The conqueror does not tell who he is, 
or whence he comes, though elsewhere Sesostris records these 
facts. Hence it has been imagined by some of those who have 
seen these forms, that they arc figures of Memnon;* but such 
as think so err very widely from the truth. 

107, This Sesostris, the priests went on to say, upon his return 
home, accompanied by vast multitudes of the people whose 
countries he bad subdued,* was received by his brother,* whom 
he had made viceroy of ^ypt on his departure, atrOaptmee near 
Pelusium, and invited by him to a banquet, which he attended, 
together with his sons. Then his brother piled a quantity of 
wood all round the building, and having so done set it alight. 
Sesostris, discovering what had happened, took counsel instantly 
with his wife, who had accompani^ him to the feast, and was 
advised by her to lay two of their six sons upon the fire, and 
so make a bridge across the flames, whereby the rest m^ht 
effect their escape. Sesostris did as she recommended, and thus 
while two of his sons were burnt to death, he himself and his 
other children were saved. 

108. The king then returned to his own land and took ven^ 

^ A figure, which seems certainly to be one ot the two here mentioned by 
Herodotus, has been discovered at Nin/i, on what appears to have been the 
ancient road from Sardis to Sm>Taa. 

* Herodotus shows his discrimination in rejecting the notion of his being 
Memaon, which had already become prevalent among the Greeks, who saw 
Memnon everywhere in Egypt merely because he was mentioned in Homer. 
A similar error is made at* the present day in ei^pecti^ to find a reference 
to Jewish history on the monuments, though it is obviously not the custom 
of any people to record their misfortunes to postenty in painting or sculp- 
ture. 

* It was the custom of the Egyptian kings to bring their prisoners to 
Egypt, and to employ them in public works, as the sculptures abundantly 
prove, and as Herodotus states (cb. xo6). The Jews were employed in the 
same way: for though at first they obtained grazing-lands for their cattle 
in the land of Goshen (Gen. xlvi. 34), or the BucoUa, where they tended the 
kind's herds (Gen. xlvil. 6, 27), they were afterwards forced to perform 
various services, like ordijwy prisoners of war. 

* This at once shows that the conqueror here mentioned is not the early 
Sesostris of the lath dynasty, but the great king of the 19th dynasty. 
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geance upon his brother, after which he proceeded to make use 
of the multitudes whom he had brought with him from the 
conquered countries, partly to drag the huge masses of stone 
which were moved in the course of his reign to the temple of 
Vulcan—partly to dig the numerous canals with which the 
whole of Egypt is intersected. By these forced labours the 
entire face of the country was changed; for whereas Egypt had 
formerly been a region suited both for horses and carriages, 
henceforth it became entirely unfit for cither.^ Though a flat 
country throughout its whole extent, it is now unfit for either 
horse or carriage, being cut up by the canals, which are ex¬ 
tremely numerous and run in all directions. The king's object 
was to supply Nile water to the inhabitants of the towns situated 
in the mid-country, and not lying upon the river; for previously 
they had been obliged, after the subsidence of the floods, to 
drink a brackish water which they obtained from wells * 

loq. SesostBs also, they declared, made a division of the soil 
of Egypt among the inhabitants, assigning square plots of 
ground of equal size to all, and obtaining his chief revenue from 
the rent which the holders were required to pay him year by 
year. If the river carried away any portion of a man's lot, he 
appeared before the king, and related what had happened; upon 
which the king sent persons to examine, and determine by 
measurement the exact extent of the Joss; and thenceforth only 
such a rent was demanded of him as was proportionate to the 
reduced size of his land. From this practice, 1 think, geometry 
first came to be knov/n in P^gypt, whence it passed into Greece. 
The sun-dial, however, and the gnomon ® with the division of 
the day into twelve parts, were received by the Greeks from 
the Babylonians. 

no. ^sostris was king not only of Egypt, hut also of 
Ethiopia, He was the only Egyptian monarch wiio ever ruled 

^ It !5 very possible that the uiunbcr of caaals may have increased in 
the time of Ramescs II.: and thus hke the rest of Herodotus* aLcouiit, 
shows that this kmg is the Scsosiris whose actioits he is desctibmg. 

* ilie water filtrates through the alluvial soil to the iiilaiid wells, where 
it is sweet, thnngh soTnetimes hard. 

• The guoraon was of course part of every <Ual. Herodotus, however, is 

correct in making a difTercoce between the and the v6\os. The 

former, colled also was a perpendicular rod, whose shadow 

indicated Dcuin, and also by its length a (Wticular part of the day. being 
loosest at sunrise and sunset. The ToXot was an improvement, wd a 
real dial, on which the division of the day was set off by lines, and indicated 
by the shadow of its gnomon. 
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over the latter country.' He left, as memorials of his reign, 
the stone statues which stand in front of the temple of Vulcan, 
two of which, representing himself and his wife, are thirty cubits 
in height, while the remaining four, which represent his sons, 
arc twenty cubits. These are the statues, in front of which the 
priest of Vulcan, very many years afterwards, would not allow 
Darius the Persian * to place a statue of himself; “ because,” 
he said, ‘‘ Darius had not equalled the achievements of Sesostris 
the Egyptian: for while Sesostris had subdued to the full as 
many nations as ever Darius had brought under, he had like¬ 
wise conquered the Scythians, whom Darius had failed to 
master. It was not fair, therefore, that he should erect his 
statue in front of the offerings of a king, whose deeds he had 
been unable to surpass.” Darius, they say, pardoned the 
freedom of this speech. 

an. On the death of Sesostris, his son Pheron, the priests 
said, mounted the throne. He undertook no warlike expedi¬ 
tions; being struck with blindness, owing to the following cir¬ 
cumstance. 'Fhe river had swollen to the unusual height of 
eighteen cubits, and had overflowed all the fields, when, a 
sudden wind arising, the water rose in great waves. Then the 
king, in a spirit of impious violence, scirxd his spear, and hurled 
it into the strong eddies of the stream. Instantly he was 
smitten with disease of the eyes, from which after a little while 
he hocume l>lind,^ continuing without the power of vision for 
ten years. At last, m the eleventh year, an oracular announce¬ 
ment reached him from the city of Buto, to the efiect, that 
“ the time of his punishment had run out, and he should rc- 
covcj* his sight by washing his eyes with urine. He must find a 

^ This cannut apply to any one EKyptlan kin^ in particular, as raanv 
ruled iu Ethiopia; and though Osirtascn 1 . (the original Sesostris) may have 
been the first, the monuments show that his successors of the 12 th dynastv, 
and others, ruled and erected buildings in Btfatnpia. The Egyptians 
evidently overran aU Ethiopia, and part of the interior of Africa, in the 
time of the xSth and zgtb dynasties, and had long before conquered Negro 
tribes. 

* The name of Darius occurs in the sculptures. He seems to have 
treated the Egyptians with far more uniform lenity than the other Persiati 
kings. 

* This is one of the Greek ciceroni tales. A Greek poet might make a 
graceful story of Achilles and a Trojan stream, but the prosaic Egyptians 
would never represent one of their kings performing a feat so opposed to 
his habits, and to all their religious notions The story about the women 
is equally un-Bgyptun; but the mention of a remedy which is still used in 
Egypt for t^phthaimia. shows that some simple fact has been converted 
into a wholly improbable tale. 
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woman who had been faithful to her husband^ and had never 
preferred to him another man/’ The king, therefore, first of 
all made trial of his wife, but to no purpose—^he continued as 
blind as before. So he made the experiment with other women, 
until at length he succeeded, and in this way recovered his 
sight. Hereupon he assembled all the women, except the last, 
and bringing them to the city which now bears the name of 
Erythrabolus (Red-soil), he there burnt them all, together with 
the place itself. The woman to whom he owed his cure, he 
married, and after his recovery was complete, he presented 
offerings to all the temples of any note, among which the best 
worthy of mention are the two stone obelisks which he gave to 
the temple of the Sun.^ These are magnificent works; each is 
made of a single stone, eight cubits broad, and a hundred 
cubits in height. 

ti2. Pheron, they said, was succeeded by a man of Memphis, 
whose name, in the language of the Greeks, was Proteus. There 
is sacred precinct of this king in Memphis, which is very 
beautiful, and richly adorned, situated south of the great temple 
of Vulcan. Phoenicians from the city of Tyre dwell all round 
this precinct, and the whole place is known by the name of 

the camp of the Tyrians.” Within the enclosure stands a 
temple, which is called that of Venus the Strai^er.^ I conjee- 
ture the building to have been erected to Helen, the daughter 
of Tyndarus; first, because she, as I have heard say, passed 
some time at the court of Proteus; and secondly, because the 
temple is dedicated to Venus the Stranger ; for among all the 
many temples of Venus there is no other where the goddess 
bears this title. 

113. The priests, in answer to my inquiries on the subject 
of Helen,® informed me i>f the following particulars. When 

‘ They were therefore most probably at Heliopolis. The height of 100 
cubits* at least 150 feet* tar exceeds that of any found In Egypt, uie highest 
being less than 100 feet. ^ The mode of raising an obelisk seems to have 
been by tilting it from an inclined plane into a pit* at the bottom of which 
the pedestal was placed to receive it. a wheel or roller of wood being 
fastened on each .^de to the end of the obelisk, which enabled it to ran 
down the wall opposite the inclined plane to its proper position. During 
this operation it was dragged by ropes up the inclinea plane, and then 
gradually lowered into the pit as soon as it had been 

* This was evidently Astart^. the Venus of the Pha^nicians and Syrians. 

^ The eagerness of the Greeks to " inquire *' after events mentioned by 
TIotnei* and the readiness of the Egyptians to take advantage of it, are 
shown in this story related to Herodotus. The fact of Homer having 
believed that Helen went to Egypt, only proves that the story was not 
invented in Herodotus’ time, but was current long before. 
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Alexander had carried off Helen from Sparta^ he took ship and 
sailed homewards. On his way across the Egean a gale arose, 
which drove him from his course and took him down to the sea 
of Egypt; hence, as the wind did not abate, he was carried on 
to the coast, when he went ashore, landing at the Salt-Pans, in 
that mouth of the Nile which is now called the Canobic.^ At 
this place there stood upon the shore a temple, which still 
exists, dedicated to Hercules. If a slave runs away from his 
master, and taking sanctuary at this shrine gives himself up to 
the god, and receives certain sacred marks upon his person,^ 
whosoever his master may be, he cannot lay hand on him« 
This law still remained unchanged to my time. Hearing, there* 
fore, of the custom of the place, the attendants of Alexander 
deserted him, and ded to the temple, where they sat as sup^ 
pHants. While there, wishing to damage their master, they 
accused him to the Egyptians, narrating all the circumstances 
of the rape of Helen and the wrong done to Menelaus. These 
charges they brought, not only before the priests, but also 
liefore the warden of that mouth of the river, whose name was 
'fhonis. 

1x4. As soon as he received the intelligence, Thonis sent a 
message to Proteus, who was at Memphis, to this effect: ” A 
stranger is arrived from Greece; he is by race a Teucrian, and 
has done a wicked deed in the country from which he is come. 
Having beguiled the wife of the man whose guest he was, he 
carried her away with him, and much treasure also. Compelled 
by stress of weather, he has now put in here. Are we to let 
him depart as he came, or shall we seize nhat he has brought? 
Proteus replied, Seize the man, be he who he may, that has 
dealt thus wickedly with his friend, and bring him before me, 
that I may hear what he will say for himself.'* 

115. Thonis, on receiving these orders, arrested Alexander, 
and stopped the departure of his ships; then, taking with him 
Alexander, Helen, the treasures, and also the fugitive slaves, he 
went up to Memphis. When all were arrived, Proteus asked 
Alexander, ‘‘ who he was, and whence he had come? Alex¬ 
ander replied by giving bis descent, the name of his country, 
and a true account of his late voyage. Then Proteus ques- 

'Tbis branch of the Nile entered the sea a little to the E. of the iom) 
of Canopus, dose to HeracLeum. 

^ Showing they were dedicated to the service of the Deity. To set a 
mark on any one as a protecti<a) was a very ancient custom. Cp. Gen. 
iv. 15, 
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tioned him as to how he got possession of Helen. In his reply 
Alexander became confused, and diverged from the truth, 
whereon the slaves interposed, cemfuted his statements, and 
told the whole history of the crime. Finally, Proteus delivered 
judgment as follows: “ Did I not regard it as a matter of the 
utmost consequence that no stranger driven to my country by 
adverse winds should ever be put to death, I would certainly 
have avenged the Greek by slaying thee. Thou basest of men, 
—after accepting hospitality, to do so wicked a deed! First, 
thou didst seduce the wife of thy own host—then, not content 
therewith, thou must violently excite her mind, and steal her 
away from her husband. Nay, even so thou wert not satisfied, 
but on leaving, thou must plunder the house in which thou 
hadst been a guest. Now then, as I think it of the greatest 
importance to put no stranger to death, I suffer thee to depart; 
but the woman and the treasures I shall not permit to be carried 
away. Here they must stay, till the Greek stranger comes in 
person and takes them back with him. For thyself and thy 
companions, I command thee to begone from my land within 
th(‘ space of three days—iind I warn you, that otherwise at the 
end of that time you will be treated as enemies/' 

116. Such was the tale told me by the priests concerning the 
arrival of Helen at the court of Proteus. It seems to me that 
Homer was acquainted with this story, and while discarding it, 
because he thought it less adapted for epic jioetry than the ver¬ 
sion which he followed, showed that it was not unknown to him. 
This is evident from the travels which he assigns to Alexander 
in the Iliad—and let it be borne in mind that he has nowhere 
else contradicted himself—making him be carried out of his 
course on his return with Helen, and after divers wanderings 
come at last to Sidon * in Phoenicia. The passage is in the 

Bravery of Diomed,^ and the words arc as follows:— 

« 

“ There were the robes, many-coloured, the work of Sidoruan W'^meu: 

They from Sidon had come, what tune ^od-sbaped .Alexander 

Over the broad sea brought, that way, the high-born Helen.” 


^ Herodotus very properly ranks the Sidonians before the Tyrians 
(viii. 67). and Isaiah calls T>’re daughter of Sidon Ixxiii. la), having been 
founded by the Sidonians. Sidon is in Genesis (x. 19), but no Tyre; and 
Homer only mentions Sidon and not ” Tvre/‘ a$ Strabo observes. It may 
be ” doubtful which was the metropolis of Pbcenicia,** in later times; 
Sidon, however, appears to be the older city. 

• II. vi. 290-3. 
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In the Odyssey also the same fact is alluded to, in these 
words: ^— 

** Such, so wisely pr^ared, were the drugs that her stores afiorded. 

Excellent; gift whleli once Polydanina, partner of Thdxus, 

Gave her in Egypt, where many the simples that grow in the meadows, 

Potent to cure in part^ in part as potent to injure." 

Menelaus too, in the same poem, thus addresses Telema- 
chus: *— 

" Much did I long to return, but the Gods still kept me in Eg3q>t— 
Angry because I bad failed to pay them their hecatombs duly." 

In these places Homer shows himself acquainted with the 
voyage of Alexander to Egj^pt, for Syria borders on Egypt, and 
the Phoenicians, to whom Sidon f)elongs, dwell in Syria. 

117. From these various passages, and from that about Sidon 
especially, it is clear that Homer did not write the Cypria.® 
For there it s said that Alexander arrived at Ilium with Helen 
on the third day after he left S|>arta, the wind having been 
favourable, and the sea smootli; whereas in the Iliad, the poet 
makes him wander before he brings her home. Enough, how* 
ever, for the present of Homer and the Cypria. 

118. I made inquiry of the priests, whether the story which 
the Greeks tell al^ut Ilium is a fable, or no. In reply tliey 
related the ftillowing particulars, of which they declared tliat 
Menelaus had himself informed them. After the rape of Helen, 
a vast array of Greeks, wishing to render help to Menelaus, set 
sail for the Tcucrian territory; on their arrival they disem¬ 
barked, and formed their camp, after which they sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Ilium, of whom Menelaus was one. The embassy was 
received within the walls, and demanded the restoration of 
Helen with the treasures which Alexander had carried off, and 
likewise required satisfaction for the wTong done. The Teu- 
crians gave at once the answer in which they persisted ever 
afterwards, backing their assertions sometimes even with oaths, 
to wit, that neither Helen, nor the treasures claimed, were in 
their possession,—both the one and the other had remained, 
they said, in Egypt; and it was not just to come upon them 
ior what Proteus, king of Egypt, was detaining. 'ITie Greeks, 
imagining that the Teucrians W'erc merely laughing at them, 
laid siege to the town, and never rested until they finally took 

' Odys$. iv, 227^2$o. • Ibid. iv. 3SX-2. 

* The criticii^m here is better than the argument. Tl)ore can be no doubt 
that Homer was not the author of the rambling epic called " The Cypria." 
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it- As, however, no Helen was found, and they were still told 
the same story, they at length believed in its truth, and 
despatched Menelaus to the court of Proteus. 

129. So Menelaus travelled to Egypt, and on his arrival 
sailed up the river as far as Memphis, and related all that had 
happened. He met with the utmost hospitality, received Helen 
back unharmed, and recovered all his treasures. After this 
friendly treatment Menelaus, they said, behaved most unjustly 
towards the Egyptians; for as it happened that at the time 
when he wanted to take his departure, he was detained by the 
wind being contrary, and as he found this obstruction continue, 
he had recourse to a most wicked expedient. He seized, they 
said, two children of the people of the country, and offered them 
up in sacrifice.^ When this became known, the indignation of 
the people was stirred, and they went in pursuit of Menelaus, 
who, however, escaped with his ships to Libya, after which the 
Egyptians could not say whither he went. The rest they knew 
full well, partly by the inquiries which they had made, and 
partly from the circumstances having taken place in their own 
land, and therefore not admitting of doubt. 

120. Such iS the account given by the Egyptian priests, and 
1 am myself inclined to regard as true alt that they say of 
Helen from the following considerations:—If Helen had been at 
Troy, the inliabitants would, I think, have given her up to the 
Greeks, whether Alexander consented to it or no. For surely 
neither Priam, nor his family, could have been so infatuated as 
to endanger their own persons, their children, and their city, 
merely that Alexander might possess Helen. At any rate, if 
they determined to refuse at first, yet afterwards when so many 
of the Trojans fell on every encounter with the Greeks, and 
Priam loo in each liattle lost a son, or sometimes two, or three, 
or even more, if we may credit the epic poets, I do not believe 
that even if Priam hirpself had been married to her he would 
have declined to deliver her up, with the view of bringing the 
series of calamities to a close. Nor was it as if Alexander had 
been heir to the crown, in which case he might have had tlie 

^ This story recalls the ** Sanguine placastis veutos, et virgine cassS,'* 
Virg. ALn. ii. 116; and Hcr<»di>tus actually rec(»rds human sacrifices in 
Ac^aia, or Phthiotis (vii. 1Q7). Same have attributed human sacrifices 
to the Egyptian.^; and Virgil says ** Quis lUaudati ne$cit Busiridis aras? * 
{Georg, iu. s); but it must be quite evident that such a custom was 
inconsistent with the habiU the civilised Egyptians, and Herodotus has 
disproved the probability of human sacrihees in Egypt by his judicious 
remarks m ch. 45, 
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chief TDanagement of affairs^ since Pri^ was already old. 
Hector^ who was his elder brother, and a far braver man, stood 
before him, and was the heir to the kingdom on the death of 
their father Priam, And it could not be Hector’s interest to 
uphold his brother in his wrong, when it brought such dire 
calamities upon himself and the other Trojans. But the fact 
was that they had no Helen to deliver, and so they told the 
Greeks, but the Greeks would not believe what they said— 
Divine Providence, as I think, so willing, that by their utter 
destruction it might be made evident to all men that when 
great wrongs are done, the gods will surely visit them with 
great punishments. Such, at least, is my view of the matter. 

121. (x.) When Proteus died, Rhampsinitus,^ the priests in¬ 
formed me, succeeded to the throne. His monuments were, 
the western gateway of the temple of Vulcan, and the two 
statues which stand in front of this gateway, called by the 
Egyptians, the one Summer, the other Winter, each twenty- 
five cubits in height. The statue of Summer, which is the 
northernmost of the two, is worshipped by the natives, and has 
offerings made to it; that of Winter, which stands towards the 
south, is treated in exactly the contrary way. King Rham¬ 
psinitus was possessed, they said, of great riches in silver,—indee'l 
to such an amount, that none of the princes, his successors, 
surpassed or even equalled his wrealth. For the better custody 
of this money, he proposed to build a vast chamber of hewm 
stone, one side of which was to form a part of the outer wall of 
his palace. The builder, therefore, having designs upon the 
treasures, contrived, as he was making the building, to insert in 
this wall a stone, which could easily be removed from its place 
by two men, or even by one. So the chamber was finished, 
and the king's money stored away in it. Time passed, and the 
builder fell sick, when finding his end approaching, he called for 
his two sons, and related to tliem the contrivance he had made 
in the king’s treasure-chamber, telling them it was for their 
sakes he had done it, that so they might always live in affluence. 
Then he gave them clear directions concerning the mode of re¬ 
moving the stone, and communicated the measurements, bidding 
them carefully keep the secret, whereby they would be Comp* 
trollers of the Royal Exchequer so long as they lived. Then 
the father died, and the sons were not slow in setting to work: 

^ This is evidently the name of a Raineses, and not of a king of an early 
dynasty. 
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they went by night to the palace, found the stone in the wall 
of the building, and having removed it with ease, plundered 
the treasury of a round sum. 

(2.) When the king next paid a visit to the apartment, he 
was astonished to see that the money was sunk in some of the 
vessels wherein it was stored away. Whom to accuse, how- 
ever, he knew not, as the seals were all perfect, and the fasten¬ 
ings of the room secure. Still each time that he repeated his 
visits, he found that more money was gone. The thieves in 
truth never stopped, but plundered the treasury ever more and 
more. At last the king determined to have some traps made, 
and set near the vessels which contained his wealth. This was 
done, and when the thieves came, as usual, to the treasure- 
chamber, and one of them entering through the aperture, made 
straight for the jars, suddenly he found himself caught in one of 
the traps. Perceiving that he was lost, he instantly called his 
brother, and telling him what had happened, entreated him to 
enter as quickly as possible and cut off his head, that when his 
body should be discovered it might not be recognised, which 
would have the effect of bringing ruin upon both, Tire other 
thief thought the advice good, and was persuaded to follow it; 
—then, fitting the stone into its place, he went home, taking 
with him his brother’s head. 

(3.) When day dawned, the king came into the room, and 
marvelled greatly to see the body of the thief in the trap with¬ 
out a head, while the building was still whole, and neither 
entrance nor exit was to be seen anywhere. In this perplexity 
he commanded the body of the dead man to be hung up out¬ 
side the palace wall, and set a guard to w'atch it, with orders 
that if any persons were seen weeping or lamenting near the 
place, they should be seized and brought before him. When 
the mother heard of this exposure of the corpse of lier son, she 
took it sorely to hearty and spoke to her surviving child, bidding 
him devise some plah or other to get back the body, and 
threatening, that if he did not exert himself, she would go 
herself to the king, and denounce him as the robber. 

(4.) The son said all he could to persuade her to let the 
matter rest, but in vain; she still continued to trouble him, 
until at last he yielded to her importunity, and contrived as 
follows:—Filling some skins with wine, he loaded them on 
donkeys, which he drove before him till he came to the place 
where the guards were watching the dead body, when pulling 
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two or three of the skins towards him, he untied some of the 
necks which dangled by the asses* sides. The wine poured 
freely out, whereupon he began to beat his head, and shout 
with all his might, seeming not to know which of the donkeys 
he should turn to first. When the guards saw th** wine running, 
delighted to profit by the occasion, they rushed one and all into 
the road, each with some vessel or other, and caught the liquor 
as it was spilling. The driver pretended anger, and loaded 
them with abuse; w'hereon they did their best to pacify him, 
until at last he appeared to soften, and recover his good humour, 
drove his asses aside out of the road, and set to work to re- 
arrange their burthens; meanwhile, as he talked and chatted 
with the guards, one of them began to rally him, and make him 
laugh, whereupon he gave them one of the skins as a gift. 
They now made up their minds to sit down and have a drinking- 
bout where tliey were, so they begged him to remain and drink 
with them. Then the man lot himself be persuaded, and 
stayed. As the drinking went on, they grew very friendly to¬ 
gether, so presently he gave them another skin, upon which 
they drank so copiously that they were all overcome with the 
liquor, and growing drowsy lay down, and fell asleep on the 
spot. The thief waited till it was the dead of the night, and 
then took down the body of his brother; after which, in mockery, 
he shaved off the right .side of all the soldiers* beards,' and so 
left them. I-aying his brother's body upon the asses, he carried 
it home to his mother, having thus accomplished tl\e thing that 
she had required of him. 

(5.) When it came to the king's cars that the thief's body 
was .stolen away, he was sorely vexed. Wishing, therefore, 
whatever it might cost, to catch the man who had contrived 
the trick, he had recourse (the priests said) to an expedient, 
which I can scarcely credit. lie sent his own daughter ^ to the 

' This lb a ciiTK'OS mistake tor any one to make who had been m Egypt, 
since the soldiers had ivti bearils. and it was the custom of all classes to 
shaV'. Tins we know from ancient authors, and, above all, from the 
sculp lures, where the only piTS<»ns who have be«irds Jire Hero¬ 
dotus even allows that the shaved linjjr heads nnd beards 

(ch. 36: cp. Gen. xli 4). when sent for from prison by Pharaoh. 

“ .shaved himself and changed bis raiment." Hcr<di>tus could not have 
leamt this story from the Egyptians, aud it is evidetiUy fr^^m a Greek 
source. 

• This in a ctmnlry where social ties were much regarded, and where 
the distinct Kid of royal and nc>hte classes was more rigidly mam tamed than 
in the most exclusive community of toodero Europe, sh(»ws that the story 
was of foreign origin. 
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common stews, with orders to admit all comers, but to require 
every man to tell her what was the cleverest and wickedest 
thing he had done in the whole course of his life. If any one 
in reply told her the story of the thief, she was to lay hold of 
him and not allow him to get away. The daughter did as her 
father willed, whereon the thief, who was well aware of the 
king’s motive, felt a desire to outdo him in craft and cunning. 
Accordingly he contrived the following plan:—He fJrocured the 
corpse of a man lately dead, and cutting off one of the arms at 
the shoulder, put it under his dress, and so went to the king’s 
daughter. When she put the question to him as she had done 
to all the rest, he replied, that the wickedest thing he had ever 
done was cutting off the head of his brother when he was 
caught in a trap in the king’s treasury, and the cleverest was 
making the guards drunk and carrjdng off the body. As he 
spoke, the princess caught at him, but the thief took advantage 
of the darkness to hold out to her the hand of the corpse. 
Imagining it to be his own hand, she seized and held it fast; 
while the thief, leaving it in her grasp, made his escape by the door. 

(6.) The king, when word was brought him of this fresh suc- 
ce.ss, amazed at the sagacity and boldness of the man, sent 
messengers to all the towns in his dominions to proclaim a free 
pardon for the thief, and to promise him a rich reward, if he 
came and made himself known. The thief took the king at his 
word, and came boldly into his presence; whereupon Rham- 
psinitus, greatly admiring him, and looking on him as the most 
knowing of men, gave him his daughter in marriage, ** The 
Egyptians,” he said, “ excelled all the rest of the world in 
wisdom, and this man excelled all other Egyptians.” 

122. I'he same king, I was also informed by the priests, after* 
wards descended alive into the region which the Greeks call 
Hadesand there played at dice with Ceres, sometimes winning 
and sometimes suffering defeat. After a while he returned 
to earth, and brought with him a golden napkin, a gift which 
he had received from the goddess. From this descent of Rham- 
psinitus into Hades, and return to earth again, the Egyptians, I 
was told, instituted a fe.stival, wJ'iich they certainly celebrated 
in my day. On what occasion it was tloat they instituted it, 
whether upon this or upon any other, I cannot determine. The 
following arc the ceremonies:—On a certain day in the year the 

' Hades was called in Egyptian Ament or Amenii, over which Osiris 
presided as judge of the dead. 
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priests wave a mantle, and binding the eyes of one of their 
number with a fillet, they put the mantle upon him, and take 
him with them into the roadway conducting to the temple of 
Ceres, when they depart and leave him to himself. Then the 
priest, thus blindfolded, is led (they say) by two w'olves to the 
temple of Ceres, distant twenty furlongs from the city, where he 
stays awhile, after which he is brought back from the temple by 
the wolves, and left upon the spot where they first joined him. 

123. Such as think the tales told by the Egyptians credible 
are free to accept them for history. For my own part, I pro¬ 
pose to myself throughout my whole work faithfully to record 
the traditions of the several nations. The Egyptians maintain 
that Ceres and Bacchus preside in the realms below. They 
were also the first to broach the opinion, tliat the soul of man 
is immortal,' and that, when the l>ocly dies, il enters into the 
form of an animal ^ which 1$ bom at the momcnl, thence passing 
on from one animal into another, until it has circled through 
the forms of all the creatures which tenant the earth, the water, 
and the air, after which it enters again into a human frame, and 
is lx>rn anew. The whole period of the transmigration is (they 
say) three thousand years. There are Greek writers, some of an 
earlier, some of a later date,® who have borrowed ^is doctrine 
from the Egyptians, and put it forward as their own. I could 
mention their names, but I abstain from doing so. 

124. Till the death of Rhampsinitus, the priests said, Egypt 
was excellently governed, and flourished greatly; but after idm 
Cheops succeeded to the throne, and plunged into all manner 
of wickedness. He closed tlic temples, and forbade the Egyp¬ 
tians to offer sacrifice, compelling them instead to labour, one 
and all, in his service. Some were required to drag blocks of 
Slone down to the Nile from ihe quarries in the Arabian range 
of hills; others received the blocks after they had been con¬ 
veyed in boats across the river, and drew them to the range of 

' Th» was tbe ^eat doetdoe of the Ej^yptians, and their belief ia it is 
everywhere proclaimed io the pamtzogs the tombs. Tiut the souls of 
wicked men alone appear to have sufiered the disj^racc of entering the body 
oi an animaJ, when, “weighed in the balance** before the tribunal of 
Osiris, they were pronounc^ unworthy to enter the abode of the blessed. 

* [As a matter of fact we can find 110 trace n\ religion <ji tins 

doctrine <d ** metempsychosis,**—at least m the form m which Hert^dotus 
gives it.—K. H. B.J 

* Pythagoras is supposed to be included among the later writers, Hero¬ 
dotus, with more judgment and fairness, and on better information, than 
some modern writers, allows that the Greeks borrowed their early lessons 
of platosophy and science from Egypt. 
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hills called the Libyan.' A hundred thousand men laboured 
constantly, and were relieved every three months by a fresli 
lot. It took ten years’ oppression of the people to make the 
causeway - for the conveyance of the stones, a work not much 
inferior, in my judgment, to the pyramid itself. This cause¬ 
way is five furlongs in length, ten fathoms wide, and in height, 
at the highest part, eight fathoms. It is built of polished stone, 
and is covered with carvings of animals. To make it took ten 
vears, as 1 said—or rather to make the causeway, the works on 
the mound ^ where the pyramid stands, and the underground 
ehaml>ers, which Cheops intended as vaults for his own use: 
these lust were built on a sort of island, surrounded by water 
introduced from the Nile by a canal.^ The Pyramid itself was 
twenty years in building. It is a square, eight hundred feet 
each way,® and the height the same, built entirely of polished 
stone, fitted togetlicr with the utmost rare. The .stones of 
which it is composed are none of them less than thirty feet in 
length.® 

125. 'Fhe pyramid was built in steps,’ battlement-wise, as it 
is called, or, according to others, allar-wisc. After laying the 
stones for the base, they raised the remaining stonas to their 


> The western bilh being specially appropriated to tombs in all the 
places where pyramids were hudt will accx'unt lor these monuments beiiiK 
OD that stde ol the Nde The abode of the dead was supposed to he tlx' 
West, the land of darkucas where the sun ended his course. 

•Tfto remains oC two causewavs still exist—Ihe northern one, which is 
the largest, cortespimdiug with the preal pyramid, as the other does with 
the third 

® This was leveUiufi the top of the hill to form a platform. A piece o( 
rock w*!? also left in the centre as a nucleus on which the pyramid was 

* There is m* trace ot a canal, iu>r is there any probability oi its having 
existed. 

'llio dimensions of the flre.it pvTamid were—each face, 756 ft, now 
reduced to 732 it.; original heiiihi whou entire, 4K0 ft. q in., now 4^0 U. 
</in., angles at the base, 51^ 50'; angle at the apex, 70° 20'; it covered an 
area of 5 71,5 3h square feet, now ^35,^24 square Icet. HeriKiotus* measure- 
inent ot eiRhl plcthra, or 800 (I, lor each face, is not very far tn^m the 
truth as a rmind mmiber. but the height, which he says was the ssaiiie, is 
far from citrcci. 

•The size of the stones vanes Herodotus amides to thos«? of the outer 
stirfaa\ which are now ftone 

’ Tlicse steps, or successive staffers, hud tbtnr Iws nearly p<?Tpt;nclicular, 
Of at au anf»le (‘f Al>out 75°. and the triangular space, formed bv each 
protecting considerably bevond the one immediately above it, was after¬ 
wards filled in, thus coinpletmg the general tomi of the pyramid. It is a 
curious questirm if the K^optians brought with them the idea of tlie 
pvramid. or sepulchral mound, when they migrated into the valley 0/ the 
Nile and if it oriffiiiated in the idea as the tower, built also in stages. 
oi Assyria, and the pajjoda of India. 
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places by means of machines * formed of short wooden planks. 
The first machine raised them from the ground to the top of 
the first step. On this there was another machine, which re¬ 
ceived the stone upon its arrival, and conveyed it to the second 
step, whence a third machine advanced it still higher. Either 
they had as many machines as there were steps in the pyramid, 
or possibly they had but a single machine, which, being easily 
moved, was transferred from tier to tier as the stone rose—'both 
accounts are given, and therefore I mention both. The upper 
portion of the pyramid was finished first, then the middle, and 
finally the part which was lowest and nearest the ground. There 
is an inscription in Egyptian characters * on the pyramid which 
records the quantity of radu^hes, onions, and garlicJc consumed 
by the labourers who constructed it; and I perfectly well re¬ 
member that tlte interpreter who read the writing to me said 
that the money expended in this way was 1600 talents of silver. 
If this then is a true record, what a vast sum must have l>ecn 
spent on the iron tools® used in the work, and on the feeding 
and clothing of the labourers, considering the length of time the 
work lasted, which has already been stated, and the additional 
time—no small space, I imagine—which must have been occu¬ 
pied by the quarrying of the stones, their conveyance, and the 
formation of the underground apartments. 

126. The wickedness of Cheops reached to such a pitch that, 
when he had spent all his treasures and wanted more, he sent 
his daughter to the stews, with orders to procure him a certain 
sum—how much I cannot say, for 1 was not told; she procured 
it, however, and at the same time, bent on leaving a monument 
which should perpetuate her own memory, she required each 
man to make her a present of h stone towards the works which 
she contemplated. With these stones she built the pyramid 
which stands midmost of the three that are in front of the great 
pyramid, measuring along each side a hundred aJid fifty feet.^ 

* Thu notion ni Diodonis that macliiues were iu»t ypl invented U siiifi- 
rieiitly disproved by commoTi sens<? and by the assertion of Herodotus. 
The posit inti oj UiRSP pyramids is very remarkable m be ms placed sixj.xactlv 
facing the lour cardinal points that the variation of the c<»mpass may be 
asceruitnecl from them. This accuracy would imply some astronomical 
knowledge and careful observations at that time. 

‘ Dns must have been m huTcHt^yphics, the inonutnental character. 
The outer stones being gone, it is impossible to verify, or disf*rovc, the 
assert lull of Hcnxititus. 

•* Iron was known in Egypt at a very early time 

♦ The story of the daughter of Cheops is 00 a par with that of the daughter 
of Khampsinitns; and we may be certain that Herodotus never received 
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137. Cheops reigned, the Egyptians said, fifty years, and was 
succeeded at his demise by Chephren, his brother. 

Cbephren imitated the conduct of his predecessor, and, like 
him, built a pyramid, which did not, however, equal the dimen¬ 
sions of his brother's. Of this I am certain, for I measured 
them both myself,^ It has no subterraneous apartments, nor 
any canal from the Nile to supply it with water, as the other 
pyramid has. In that, the Nile water, introduced through an 
artificial duct, surrounds an island, where the body of Cheops 
is said to lie, Chephren built his pyramid close to the great 
pyramid of Cheops, and of the same dimensions, except that he 
lowered the height forty feet. For the basement he employed 
the many-coloured stone of Ethiopia.^ lliese two pyramids 
stand both on the same hill, an elevation not far short of a 
hundred feet in height. The reign of Chephren lasted fifty-six 
years. 

xaS. Thus the affliction of endured for the space of 

one hundred and six years, during the whole of which time the 
temples were shut up and never opened. The Egyptians so 
detest the memory of these kings that they do not much like 
even to mention their names. Hence they commonly call the 
pyramids after Philition,® a shepherd who at that time fed his 
flocks about the place. 

129. After Chephren, Mycerinus (tliey said), son of Cheops, 

ascended the throne. Tliis prince disapproved the conduct of 

his father, re-opened the temples, and allowed the people, who 

it from ** the priests’* whose lai)guai:;c he did not understand, hut from 
some of the Greek iiilcrpretcrs,** by whom he was so often misled. 

‘ The measureiuents of Uie Second Fyraiuid are:—present base, 600 ft.; 
bjrmer ba^e (according to CoJoncl How*ard Vyse), 707 ft. 9 10.; present 
pei7>endiciilar height (calculating the angle 52*^ 20'), 446 it. 9 ia.; former 
height, 454 £1, 3 in. Herodotus 5upp<»ses it was 40 feet less iu height than 
the Great Pyramid, but the real difference was only 24 tt. 6 lu. It is 
singular that Herodotus takes no notice of the .sphinx, which was made at 
least as early as the J8th dynasty, as it bears Ibe name of Thothmes IV. 

* This was red graoite <>) Syene, and Herodotus appears to be correct in 
sayihg that the lower tier was of that stone, ft at least the casing, which 
was ail that he coiild see; and the numbers of fragments of granite lying 
about this psTamid show that il has ham partly faced with it. Tlie casing 
which remains on the upper part is of the hmest**ne t>l the eastern hills. 
AH the iiyranucls were opened by the Arab caliphs in the h<ipes of finding 
treasure. 

* This can have no c<innectioa witli the invasion, (ft the nxoniory, of the 
SJiepberd-kings, at least as founders of the pyramids for those monuments 
were raised long before the rule of the Shepherd-kings in Kgypt. In the 
mind of the lCgv|U»ans two perw>ds of oppressirm mav have gradually 
come to bo confomuleil, and they may have ast'.rlbcd to the tyranny of the 
Shepherd-kings what m reality belonged to a lur earlier time of misrule. 
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were ground down to the lowest point of misery, to return to 
their occupations, and to resume the practice of sacrihce. His 
justice in the decision of causes was beyond that of all the 
former kings. The Egyptians praise him in this respect more 
highly than any of their other monarchs, declaring that he not 
only gave his judgments with fairness, but also, when any one 
was dissatisfied with his sentence, made compensation to him 
out of his own purse, and thus pacified his anger. Mycerinus 
had established his character for mildness, and was acting as I 
have described, when the stroke of calamity fell on him. First 
of all his daughter died, the only child that he possessed. Ex- 
periencing a bitter grief at this visitation, in his sorrow he 
conceived the wish to entomb his child in some unusual way. 
He therefore caused a cow to be made of wood, and after 
the interior had been hollowed out, he had the whole surface 
coated with gold; and in this novel tomb laid the dead body of 
his daughter. 

130. The cow was not placed under ground, but continued 
visible to my times: it was at Sais, in the royal palace, where 
it occupied a chamber richly adorned. Every day there are 
burnt before it aromatics of every kind; and all night long a 
lamp is kept burning in the apartment. In an adjoining 
chamber are statue.s which the priests at Sais declared to repre¬ 
sent the various concubines of Mycerinus. They are colossal 
figures in wood, of the number of about twenty, and are repre¬ 
sented naked. Whose images they really are, I cannot say—I 
can only repeat the account which was given to me. 

131. Concerning these colossal figures and the sacred cow, 
there is also another tale narrated, which runs thus: Mycerinus 
was enamoured of his daughter, and offered her violence—the 
damsel for grief hanged herself, and Mycerinus entombed her 
in the cow. Then her mothtT cut off the hands of all her 
tiring-maids, because they had sided with the father, and be¬ 
trayed the child; and so the statues of the maids have no hands. 
All this is mere fable in my judgment, especially what is said 
about the hands of the colossal statues. I could plainly see 
that the figures had only lost their hands through the effect of 
time. They had dropped off, and were still lying on the ground 
alwut the feet of the statues. 

132. As for the cow, the greater portion of it is hidden by a 
scarlet coverture; the head and neck, however, which are 
visible, are coated very thickly with gold, and between the 
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homs there is a representation in gold of the orb of the sun. 
The figure is not erect, but lying down, with the limbs under 
the body; the dimensions being fully those of a large animal of 
the kind. Every year it is taken from the apartment where it 
is kept, and exposed to the light of day—this is done at the 
season when the Egyptians beat themselves in honour of one of 
their gods, whose name 1 am unwilling to mention in connection 
with such a matter.' They say that the daughter of Mycerinus 
requested her father in her dying moments to allow her once a 
year to see the sun. 

133. After Uic death of his daughter, Mycerinus was visited 
with a second calamity, of which 1 shall now proceed to give an 
account. An oracle reached him from the town of Buto, which 
said, “ Six years only shall thou live upon the earth, and in the 
seventh thou shalt end thy days.” Mycerinus, indignant, sent 
an angry message to the oracle, reproaching the god wi^ his 
injustice—“ My father and uncle,” he said, ” though they shut 
up the temples, took no thought of the gods, and destroyed 
multitudes of men, nevertheless enjoyed a long life; I, who am 
pious, am to die so soon!” Then; came in reply a second 
message from the oruclt—For this very reason is thy life 
brought so quickly to a close—thou hast not done as it behoved 
thee. Egypt was fated to suffer affliction one hundred and fifty 
years—the two kings who preceded thee upon the throne under¬ 
stood this—thou hast not undersUiod it.” Mycerinus, when 
this answer reached him, perceiving that his doom was fixed, 
had lamps prepared, which he lighted every day at evcnlime, 
and feasted and enjoyed himself unceasingly both day and 
night, moving alxiut in the marsh-country and the woods, and 
visiting all the places that he heard were agreeable sojourn.s. 
His wish was to prove the oracle false, by turning the nights 
into days, and so living twelve years in the space of six. 

134,, He too left a pyramid, hut much inferior in size to his 
father.s. It is a square, each side of w'hich falls short of three 
pie thru by tw'enty feet, and is built for half its lieight of the 
stone of Ethiopia. Some of the Greeks call it the work of 
Rhodopis the courtesan, but they report falsely. It seems to 
me that these persons cannot have any real knowledge who 
Rhodopis was; otherwise they would scarcely have ascribed to 
her n work on which uncounted trcasurt‘s, so to speak, must 
have been expended. Rhodopis also lived during die reign of 

' This was Osiris. 
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Amasis, not of Myccrinus, and was thus very many years later 
than the time of the kings who built the pyramids. She was a 
'rhracian by birth, and was the slave of ladmon, son of Hephaes- 
topolis, a Samian. iEsop, the fable-writer, was one of her 
fellow-slaves. That itsop belonged to ladmon is proved by 
many facts—among others, by this. When thc Delphians, in 
obedience to the command of the oracle, made proclamation 
that if any one claimed compensation for thc murder of ifisop 
he should receive it, the person who at last came forward was 
ladmon, grandson of the former ladmon, and he received the 
compensation. JEsop therefore must certainly have been the 
former ladmon's slave. 

135. Rhodopis really arrived in Eg>*pt under the conduct of 
Xantheus the Samian; she was bmught there to exercise her 
trade, but was redeemed for a vast sum by Charaxus, a Mytile- 
nsan, the son of Scamandronymus, and brother of Sappho the 

? oetcss.^ After thus obtaining her freedom, she remained in 
Igypt, and, as she was very )>eautiful, amassed great wealth, 
for a person in her condition; not, however, enough to enable 
her to erect such a work as this pyramid. Any one who likes 
may go and sec to what the tenth part of her wealth amounted, 
and he will thereby learn that her riches must not be imagined 
to have l>een very wonderfully great. Wishing to leave a 
memorial of herself in Greece, she determined to have some¬ 
thing made thc like of which was not to l)e found in any temple, 
and to offer it at the shrine at Delphi. So she set apart a tenth 
of her possessions, and purcliase<l with the money a quantity of 
iron spits, such as are fit for roasting oxen whole, whereof .she 
made a present to thc oracle. They are still to be seen tlicrc, 
lying of a heap, behind thc altar which the Chians dedicated, 
opposite the sanctuary. Naucratis seems somehow to be the 
place where such women are most attractive. Tinst there was 
this Rhodopis of whom we have been speaking, .so celebrated a 
person that her name came to be familiar to all the Greteks; 
and, afterwards, tl^re was another, called Archidice, notorious 
throughout Greece, though not so mudi talked of as her pre¬ 
decessor. Charaxus, after ransoming Rhodopis, returned to 
Mytilene, and was often lashed by Sappho in her poetry. But 
enough has been said on thc subject of this courtesan. 

^ Charaxus, the brother of Sappho, traded id wine from Lesbos, winch he 
was in the habit of taking to Naucratis, the eiitre]H)t oi all Greek uier- 
chaiidise. 
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136. After Myccrinus, the priests said, Asychis ' ascended the 
throne. He built the eastern gateway * of the tempk of Vulcan, 
which in size and beauty far surpasses the other three. All the 
four gateways have figure.^ gra^'en on them, and a vast amount 
of architectural ornament, but the gateway of Asychis is by far 
the most richly adorned. In the reign of this king, money 
being scarce and commercial dealings straitened, a law was 
passed that the borrower might pledge his father^s body to raise 
the sum whereof he had need. A proviso was appended to this 
law, giving the lender autliority over the entire sepulchre of the 
borrower, so that a man who took up money under this pledge, 
if he died without paying the debt, could not obtain burial 
either in his own ancestral tomb, or in any other, nor could he 
during his lifetime bury in his own tomb any member of his 
family. Tht same king, desirous of eclipsing all his predecessors 
upon the throne, left as a monument of his reign a pyramid of 
brick.^ It bears an inscription, cut in stone, which runs thus: 
—** Despise me not in comparison with the stone pyramids; 
for I surpass them all, as much as Jove surpasses the other 
gods. A pole was plunged into a lake, and the mud which clave 
thereto was gathered; and bricks were made of the mud, and 
so I was formed.” Such were the chief actions of this prince. 

137. He was succeeded on the throne, they said, by a blind 
man, a native of Anysis, whose own name also was Anysis. 
Under him Egypt was invaded by a vast army of Ethiopians, 
led by Sabacos,^ their king. '^The blind Anysis fled away to the 
marsh-counlTy, and the Ethiopian was lord of the land for fifty 
years, during which his mode of rule was the following:—When 

^ It is prob^ible that he was Shishuk. ot the 22nd dynasty. 

* The loity pyramidal towers iurmmg iiw la^adcs ot the courts, or vesti¬ 
bules. oi the temple. 

*'rhc use of crude brick general in Egypt, for dweliinjt-houses, 
tombs, and ordinary buildings, the walls of towns, fortresses, and of the 
sacred enclosures of temples, and Uv all purposes where stone was not 
tec)aired, which la«it wa^ uearlv auifined to temples, rjiiays, and leservoirs. 
Even some small aucient temples were of crude bricks, which were merely 
baked in the sim, and never burnt in early Pharaonic times. A ffreat 
number of j^eople were emplowd in this extensive manufacture; it was 
an occupation to which mauv prisoners of war were condemned, who, like 
the lews, worked for the king, bricks beiiiR a government monopoly. 

* Herodotus mentions tmly one Sabaco. but the xnonumonts and Manetho 
notice two, the Sabakon and Sebichos (Sevedios) of Manetbo, called 
Shebek in the hieroglyphics. One of these is the same as So (Sav 4 ], the 
coulemporarv of ihtsta. Kinir i>f Israel, who is said (in 2 Kings xvji. 4) 
to have made a treaty with the Km^ of KRypt. and to have refused tbe 
annual tribute to Shalmauerer, King of Assyria. 
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an Egyptian was guilty of an offence, his plan was not to 
punish him with death: instead of so doing, he sentenced him, 
according to the nature of his crime, to raise the ground to a 
greater or a less extent in the nei^bourhood of the city to 
which he belonged. Thus the cities came to be even more 
elevated than they were before. As early as the lime of Sesos- 
tris, they had been raised by those who dug the canals in his 
reign j ^is second elevation of the soil under the Ethiopian 
king gave them a very lofty position. Among the many cities 
which thus attained to a great elevation, none (I thirdc) was 
raised so much as the town called Bubastis, where there is a 
temple of the goddess Bubastis, which well deserves to be de¬ 
scribed. Other temples may be grander, and may have cost 
more in the building, but there is none so pleasant to the eye 
as this of Bubastis. The Bubastis of the Egyptians is the same 
as the Artemis (Diana^ of the Greeks. 

138. The following is a description of this edifice: *—Except¬ 
ing the entrance, the whole forms an island. Two artificial 
channels from the Nile, one on cither side of the temple, encom¬ 
pass the building, leaving only a narrow passage by which it is 
approached. These channels are each a hundred feet wide, and 
are thickly sliaded with trees. The gateway is sixty feet in 
height, and is ornamented with figures cut upon the stone, six 
cubits high and well worthy of notice. The Kjmple stands in 
the middle of the city, and is visible on all sides as one walks 
round it; for as the city has been raised up by embankment, 
while tlie temple has been left untouched in its original condi¬ 
tion, you look down upon it wheresoever you are. A low wall 
runs round the enclosure, having figures engraved upon it, and 
inside there is a grove of beautiful tali trees growing round the 
shrine, which contains the image of the goddess. The enclosure 
is a furlong in length, and the same in breadth. The entrance 
to it is by a road paved with stone for a disUince of about three 
furlongs, which pusses straight tlirouglx the market-place with 
an easterly direction, and is about four hundred feet in width.. 
Trees of an extraordinary height grow on eacli side the road, 
which conducts from the temple of Eubastis to that of Mercury. 

139. The Etliiopian finally quitted Egypt, the priests said, 

^ This accoxuit of Ihc position of the temple of Dubastis is very accurate. 
The height of the mound. tJie site of the teniple in a low space beneath the 
houses, trom which you look down upon it, arc the very pucuUanties any 
one would remark on visiting the remaios at Tel Uasta. 
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by a hasty flight under the following circumstances. He saw 
in his sleep a vision:—a man stood by his side, and counselled 
him to gather together all the priests of Egypt and cut e^^ery 
one of tliem asunder. On this, according to the account which 
he himself gave, it came into his mind that the gods intended 
hereby to lead him to commit an act of sacrilege, which would 
be sure to draw down upon him some punishment either at the 
hands of gods or men. So he resolved not to do the deed sug¬ 
gested to him, but rather to retire from Egypt, as the time 
during which it was fated that he should hold the country had 
now (he thought) expired. Kor before he left Ethiopia he had 
been told by the oracles which are wnerated there, that he was 
to reign fifty years over Egypt. The years were now fled, and 
the dream had come to trouble him; he therefore of his own 
accord withdrew from the land. 

140. As soon as Sabacos was gone, the blind king left the 
marshes, and rosumccl the government. He hud lived in the 
marsh-region the whole time, having formed for himself an 
island then* by a mixture of earth and ashes. While he re¬ 
mained, the natives had orders to bring him food unbeknown 
to the Ethiopian, and latterly, at his request, each man had 
brought him, with the food, a certain quantity of ashes. Before 
Amyrtxus,^ no one was able to discover the site of this island,^ 
which continued unknc)wn to the kings of Egypt who preceded 
him on the throne for the space ol seven hundred years and 
more.^ The name which it lx*nrs is Elba. It is about ten 
furlongs across in each direction. 

141, The next king, 1 was t<>ld, was a priest of Vulcan, called 
Seth6s. This monarch despised and neglected the w arrior class 
of tl\c Egyptians, us though he did not need their services. 
Among other indignities which he offered them, hr tot)k from 
them the lands which they had possessed under all the previous 
kings, consisting of twelve acres of choice land for each warrior. 
Afterwards, therefore, when Siinacharib, king of the Arabians ^ 

* See Book ih. ch. 17. 

* This appears to Ixave stood At the S R. corner of the lake of 

* Niebuhr prf»f)oscs to rcrul ^00 lor 700 (T »>r 'p for S'), remarking that 
these signs are otlen cnjibumcloit It wrlainly d<»es seem almost incredible 
that HcrodtHus shotild have romimtted the gross cbronolugical CTr<'r in¬ 
volved in the te\t as it stands, esj^ecially as his d.iic lor Psammetichus is 
so nearly o'lrecl 

^ U is ennous to find Sennachenh called the ** king of iht Arubtatn^ and 
Afisyrians Jti order oi words whici) seems even ti> regiird him as rathvr 
an Arabian than an Assyrian king. In the same spirit his army is termed 
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and Assyrians, marched his vast army into Egypt, the warriors 
(»ne and all reCused to come to his aid. On this the monarch, 
greatly distressed, entered into the inner sanctuary, and, before 
the image of the god, bewailed the fate which impended over 
him. As he wept he fell asleep, and dreamed that the god 
came and stood at his side, bidding him he of good cheer, and 
go boldly forth to meet the Arabian host, which would do him 
no hurt, as he himself would send those who should help him. 
Setlios, then, relying on the dream, collected such of the Egyp¬ 
tians as were willing to follow him, who were none of them 
warriors, but traders, artisans, and market people; and with 
these marched to Pelnsium, wliich commands the entrance into 
Kgypt, and there pitched his camp. As the two armies lay hen? 
opposite one? another, there came in the night a multitude of 
field-mice, which devoured all the quivers and bowstrings of 
tliP enemy, and ate the thongs by which they managed their 
shields. Next morning they commenced their flight, and great 
multitudes fell, as they had no arms with which to d<dend them- 
There stands to this day in the temple 0/ Vulcan, a 
stone sUtue of Sethos, with a mouse in his hand,^ and an in¬ 
scription to this effect—l/ook on me, and leuni to reverence 
the gods.** 

142. Thus far I have spoken on the authority of the Egyp¬ 
tians and their priests. They declare that from their first king 
to this last-mentioned monarch, the priest of Vulcan, was a 
IKTiod of throe hundred and forty-one generations; such, at 
least, they say, w'as the number both of their kings, and of their 
higli-pricsts, during this interval. Now three hundred gcncra- 

jftenvards “ tbo Arabian It js impo^'Siblc altof^uthcr defend Xhn 

view whicli Keri»d«)tus hero discloses, but wc may understand Uow such .i 
mis lake wa*' p(K*>ibb*, t\ we rciuember how Arabjau^ were nhxcd up with 
oilier raws in Lowinr Mi*sopotamia and what .m exlftiiMve indueuce a xjreai 
.Assyrian kin|* wcnild exercise: ovit the tribes the dii»ert. especially tlK>sc 
borduruij; on Mesopotamia. Thv nthiiic oumectioti ol tlie two great 
Semitic r.ices would render uiii<m betwem them cmiiparalively easy; and 
*<» we hod Arabiiin kings at i»nc tbiu* parain«»uni omt A?is>Tia. while now 
.ipj'iareiilly the casi? was reversed, aud on Assyrian prince liore sway over 
some considerable number ot the Arab Inlics. 

‘ If any )>urucular rcvercnci? wab paid tu mice at Mem plus, it j^robably 
arose from surac olfaer mysterious rcast»n. 1*1 ley were emblems of thi- 
CcuocaliiJg aud perhajK the produciug princijih*, and some thought 
ihom i<i be endued with f’ToplietJC |K>wcr (a tiient attributed now m soniu 
degree to rats on certain <*ccasi<ins) The |hm|)Ic of Troas are said to have 
revered mice ** because they gnawwl the IxiWAtrmgs of their enemies,** 
and Apollo, who was called Smiiithcus (froui a mouse '*}, was 

represented on coins of Alexandria Tr(»as with a mouse in his hand. 
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tions of men make ten thousand years, three generations filling 
up the century; and the remaining forty-one generations make 
thirteen hundred and forty years. Thus the whole number of 
years is eleven thousand, throe hundred and forty; in which 
entire space, they said, no god had ever appeared in a human 
form; nothing of this kind had happened ejther under the 
Jormer or under the later Egyptian kings. The sun, however, 
had within this period of time, on four several occasions, moved 
from his wonted course, twice rising where he now sets, and 
twice setting where he now rises. Egypt was in no degree 
affected by th^st changes; the productions of the land, and of 
the river, remained the same; nor was there anything unusual 
either in tlie diseases or the deaths. 

143. When Heculjcus the historian ^ was at Thebes, and, dis¬ 
coursing of his genealogy, traced his descent to a god in the 
person of his sixteenth ancestor, the priests of Jupiter did to 
him exactly as they aftorwjrds did to me, though I made no 
boast of my family. They led me into the inner sancluary, 
which is a spacious chamber, and showed me a multitude of 
colossal statues, in wood, which they counted up, and found to 
amount to the exact number they had said; the custom being 
for every high-priest during his lifetime to set up his statue in 
the temple. As they showed me the figures and reckoned them 
up, they assured me that each was the son of the oqe preceding 
him, and this they repeated throughout the whole line, begin¬ 
ning with the representation of the priest last deceased, and 
continuing till they had completed the series. When liecatseus, 
in giving his genealogy, mentioned a god as his sixteenth 
ancestor, the priests opposes! their genealogy to his, going 
through this list, and refusing to allow that any man was ever 
born of a god. Their colossal figures were each, they said, a 
Piromis, born of a Piromis, and the number of them was three 
hundred and forty-flVe; through the whole series Piromis 

^ Tl)i^ the rir>t UisUiict ineulioii of HecatiRUS who has been glfinced at 
more than miCiS (Vide rhs. 21, 23.) He had flourished from 

about n.c< 520 to h . c . 475. tond had done to more tban any uthef writer 
to pave Lliu way h»r Tlcn>d»»fuR TUs works were of t>vo kmds* j^eo^raphical 
and historical. Under the h^rmcr hc;u 3 he wrote a descrip lion of toe km>wn 
world chiefly the result of his own traveU. which must have 

been of ctjusiderublc service to our author. Under the latter he wrote 
his genealogies, which were for the most part mythical, but contained 
occabioually importuiu history (vide infra, vi. 137). The political mfliience 
of Hecata^us is noticed by H^odotiis id two passages (v. 33, 125]. He is 
the only prosc*wrjter whom Herodotus mentions by name. 
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followed Piromis^ and the line did not run up either to a god or a 
hero. The word Piromis may be rendered gentleman.” 

144. Of such a nature were, they said, the beings represented 
by these images—they were very far indeed from being gods. 
However, in thc times anterior to them it was otherwise; then 
Egj'pt had gods for its rulers, who dwelt upon thc earth with 
men, one being always supreme above the rest. The last of 
these was Horus, the son of Osiris, called by the Greeks Apollo. 
He deposed Typhon,' and ruled over Egypt os its last god-king. 
Osiris is named Dionysus (Bacchus) by the Creeks. 

145. Thc Greeks regard Hercules, Bacchus, and Pan as the 
youngest of the gods. With the Egyptians, contrariwise, Pan is 
cxce^ingly ancient, and belongs to those whom they call ” the 
eight gods,” who existed before the rest. Hercules is one of 
the gods of the second order, who are known as the twelve; ” 
and Bacchus belongs to the gods of thc third order, whom the 
twelve produced. I have already mentioned how many years 
intervened according to the Eg\T>tians between thc birth of 
Hercules and the reign of Amasis.* From Pan to this period 
they count a still longer time; and even from Bacchus, w*ho is 
the youngest of the three, they reckon fifteen thousand years to 
the reign of that king. In these matters they say they cannot 
be mistaken, as they have always kept count of the years, and 
noted them in their registers. But from thc present day to the 
time of Bacchus, the reputed son of Semele, daughter of Cadmus, 
is a period nf not more than sixteen hundred years; to that of 
Hercules, son of Alcnifina, is about nine hundred; while to the 
time of Pan, son of Penelope (Pan, according to the Greeks, was 
her child by Mercury), is a shorter space than to the Trojan 
war, eight hundred years or thereabouts. 

146. It is open to all to receive w'hichever he may prefer of 
these two traditions; my own opinion about them has been 
already declared. If indeed these gods had been publicly 
known, and had grown old in Greece, as was the case with 
Hercules, son of Amphitryon, Bacchus, son of SemeU, and Pan, 
son of Penelop^, it might have been said that the last-mentioned 
personages were men who bore the names of certain previously 
existing deities. But Bacchus, according to thc Greek tradition, 
was no sooner born than he was sewn up in Jupiter’s thigh, and 

^ Typhon. or rather Seth, the brother of Osiris, was the abstract idea of 
*^evU;' as Osiris was of good.*’ 

* Supra, cli. 43. 
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carried off to Nysa, above ^ypt, in Ethiopia; and as to Pan, 
they do not even profess to know what happened to him after 
his birth. To me, therefore, it is quite manifest that the names 
of these s;ods became known to the Greeks after those of their 
other deities, and that they count their birth from the time when 
they first acquired a knowledge of them. Thus far my narrative 
rests on the accounts given by the Egyptians. 

147. Jn what follows 1 have the authority, not of the Egyp¬ 
tians only, hut of others also who agree with them. I shall 
speak likewise in part from my own observation. When the 
Egyptians regained their liberty after the reign of the* priest of 
Vulcan, unable to continue any while without a king, they 
divided Egypt into twelve districts, and set twelve kings over 
them. These twelve kings, united together by intermarriages, 
ruled Egypt in peace, having entered into engagements with one 
another not to depose any of their number, nor to aim at any 
aggrandisement of one alxive the rest, but to dwell tc^ulher in 
perfect amity. Now the rea.son why they made these stipula¬ 
tions, and guarded with care against their infraction, was, 
because at the very first establishment of the twelve kingdoms, 
an oracle had declared—** That he among them who should 
pour in Vulcan’s temple a libation from a cup of bronze, would 
become monarch of the whole land of Egypt.’’ Now the twelve 
held their meetings at all the temples. 

j^ft. To hind themselves yet more closely together, it seemed 
gowl to them to leave u common monument. In pursuance of 
this resolution tho) made the Labyrinth which lies a little above 
Uike Mceris, in the neighbourhood of the place called the city 
of Crocodiles.^ T visited this place, and found it to surpass 
description; for if all the walls and other great works of the 
Greeks could be put together u\ one, they would not equal, 
i nhcT for labour or expense, this I-abyrinth; ^ and yet the temple 
of Ephesus IS a buildiiig worthy of note,® and so is the temple of 

^ Aflrrwrifcb c.illeci Arsjin«\ Uoin the wi/e ami sister of Ptoleuiy Phila- 
dclpliii's, Itkr the jiort <iu the Ked SOJ (DOW Suez) 

-Thr admiiatum expreswd hy fur tbe Lab>Tinth is singular, 

wln’U there were si* many far imire magnificent buildmgs at Thebes, uf 

which he lakes lai notice It wa& [»rol*»ably the Ijcauty uf the stoue, the rich¬ 
ness ut its de<H>Tatl(ni. and the peculiarity of its plan that struck him so 
much. 

•* The on^iinal temple of Piaiia at Bphesus seems to have l>e<»n destroyed 
by the Ommrrians. The temnle which H<Tt>di»tiis saw was then hegun 
Ut \>c huilt by Ch€rsiphr«m of Cnossus and his son Metagenes. These 
architects did not live tn complete their work, which was finished by 
Demetrius and l^eoiiius of Ephesus, the rebuilder of the temple of Apollo 
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Samos.^ The pyramids likewise surpass description, and are 
severally equal to a number of the greatest works of the Greeks, 
but the Labyrinth surpasses the pyramids. It has twelve courts, 
all of them roofed, with gates exactly opposite one another, six 
looking to the north, and six to the south. A single wall sur¬ 
rounds the entire building. There are two different sorts of 
chambers throughout—lialf under ground, haU above ground, 
the latter built upon the former; the whole number of these 
chambers is three thousand, fifteen hundrc<l of each kind. The 
upper chambers I myself passed through and saw, and what I 
say concerning them is from my own observation; of the under¬ 
ground chambers I can only speak from report: for the keepers 
of the building could not be got to show them, since they con¬ 
tained (as they said) the sepulchres of the kings who built the 
lAbyrinth, and also those of the sacred crocodiles. Thus it is 
from hearsay only that I can speak of the lower chambers. 
The upper chambers, however, 1 saw with my own eyes, and 
found them to excel all other human profluctions; for the 
passages through the houses, and the varied windings of the 
paths across the courts, excited in me infinite admiration, as 1 
passed from the courts into chambers, and from the chambers 
into colonnades, and from the colonnarUs into fresli house.?, and 
again from these into courts unseen i>L*fc)re. The roof was 
throughout of stone, like the walls; and the walls were carved 
all over w^th figures; every court was surrounded with a colon¬ 
nade, which was l)uilt of white stones, exquisitely fitted together. 
At the corner of the Labyrinth stands a pyramid, forty fathoms 
high, with large figures engraved on it; which is entered by a 
subterranean passage, 

149. Wonderful as is the I^b>Tinth, the work called the Lake 
of Moeris, which is close by the Labyrinth, is yet more astonish¬ 
ing. The measure of its circumference is sixty schrenes, or 
three thousand six hundred furlongs, which is equal to the 
entire length of Egypt along the sea-coast. The lake stretches 
in its longest direction from north to south, and in its deep¬ 
est parts is of the depth of fifty fathoms. It is manifestly an 
artificial excavation, for nearly in the centre there .stand two 
pyramids,® rising to the height of fifty fathoms above the surface 

at Branchid®. The architecture oi the temple of Chersiphron was Ionic, 
.^fter its destruction by Eratnstratus m the year of Alexander’s birth, 
the temple of Diana was rebuilt with greater magnihccnce, and probably on 
u larger scale, than before. 

I Vide mfra, in. 60. * No traces remain of these p)’Taintds. 

1 0 
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of the water, and extending a% far beneath, crow^ned each of 
them with a colossal statue sitting upon a throne. Thus these 
pyramids are one hundred tathoms h»gh, which is exactly a 
furlong (stadium) of six hundrrcl feet: the fathom being six feet 
in length, or four cubits, which is the same thing, since a cubrt 
measures six, and a foot four, palms. The water of the lake 
does not come out of the ground, which is here excessively dry,^ 
but is introduced hv a canal from the Nile. The current sets 
for six months into the lake from the nver, and for the next six 
months into the river from the lake. While it runs outward it 
returns a talent of silver daily to the royal treasury from the 
fish that are taken,* hut when the current is the other way the 
return sinks to oiu-lhircl of thal sum. 

150. The natives told tne that there was a subterranean 
passage from this lake to the Libyan Syrtis, running westward 
into the interior by the hills above Memphis. As 1 could not 
anywhere see the earth yhich had l>een taken out when the 
excavation was made, and 1 was curious to know what bad 
become of it, 1 asked the Egyptians who live closest to the lake 
where the earth had been put. Tlie answer that they gave me 
1 readily accepted as true, since I liad heard of the same thmg 
being done at Nineveh of the Assyrians. Tliere, once upon a 
time, certain thieves, having formed a plan to get into their 
possession the vast treasures of Sardanapalus, the Ninevite 
king, which were lakl up in subtcrninean treasuries, proceeded 
to tunnel a passage from the house where they lived into the 
, royal palace, calculating the distance and the direction. At 
nightfall they took the earth from the excavation and carried it 
to the river Tigris, which ran by Nineveh, continuing to get rid 
of it in this manner until they hud accomplished their purpose. 
It was exactly in the same way that the Egyptians disf)oscd of 
the mould from their exi:avation. except that they did it by day 
and not by night; for zs fast as the earth was dug, they carried 
it to the Nile, which they knew would disperse it lar and wide. 
Such was the account which 1 received of the formation ol this 
lake. 

^Tlus the n«*tiirc ot the liasiii on whicl» the alluvial soil has been 
deposited; but it rev^mble*< thr whole valley ot the Nile in beioK destitute 
of sprini;s, which «ire only met witli in two or three places. The wells are 
all formed by the filtration oi water from the nver. 

great quantity of fish is cauKbt ^ven at the present dav at the 
mouths ot the can<ils. vihen they arc closed and the water is prevented from 
retundug to the Kile. 



Psammetichus 19^ 

151, The twelve Icings for some time dealt honourably by one 
another^ but at length it happened that on a certain occasion^ 
whtn tl^y had met to worship in the temple of Vulcan, the 
hi|^-priest on the last day of the festivaf, in bringing forth the 
g^den goblets from which they were wont to pour the libations^ 
mistook the number, and brought eleven goblets only for the 
twelve princes. Psammetichus was standing last, and, being 
left without a cup, he took his helmet, which was of bronze,^ 
from off his bead, stretched it out to receive the liquor, and so 
made his libation. All the kings were accustomed to wear 
helmets, and all indeed wore them at this very time. Nor was 
there any crafty design in the action of Psammetichus. The 
eleven, however, when they came to consider what had been 
done, and bethought them of the oracle which had declared 
“ that he who, of the twelve, should pour a libation from a cup 
of bronze, the same would be king of the whole land of Egypt,'' 
doubted at first if they should not putvPsammetichus to death. 
Finding, however, upon examination, that he had acted in the 
'matter without any guilty intent, they did not think it would be 
just to kill him; but determined, instead, to strip liim of the 
chief part of his power and to banish him to the marshes, for * 
bidding him to leave them or to hold any communication with 
the rest of Egypt. 

15a. Tins was the second time that Psammetichus had been 
driven into banishment. On a former occasion he had fled from 
Sabacos the Ethiopian, who had put his father Necos to death; 
and had taken refuge in Syria, from whence, after the retirement 
of the Ethiop in consequence of his dream, he was brought back 
by the Egyptians ot the Saitic canton. Now it was his ill- 
fortune to be banished a second lime by the eleven kings, on 
account of the libation which he had poured from his helmet; 
on this occasion he fled to the marshes. Feeling that he was an 
injured man, and designing to avenge himself upon his perse- 
cutois, Psammetichus sent to the city of Butg, where there is an 
oracle of Latona, the most veracious of all the oracles of the 
Egyptians, and having inquired concerning means of vengeance, 
received for answer, that “ Vengeance would come from the sea, 
when brazen men should appear.*' Great was his incredulity 
when this answer arrived, for never, he thought, would brazen 
men arrive to be his helpers. However, not long afterwards 

^ Bronze arroour was of very early date iu Egvpt, and was therefore no 
novelty la tbe reign of Psanurietichus. 
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certain Carians and lonians, who had left their country on a 
voyage of plunder, were carried by stress of weather to Egypt, 
where they disembarked, all equipped in their brazen araiour, 
and were seen by the natives, one of whom carried the tidings 
to Psammetichus, and, as he had never before seen men clad in 
brass, he reported that brazen men had come from the sea and 
wore plundering the plain. Psammetichns, perceiving at once 
that the oracle was accomplished, made friendly advances to 
the strangers, and engaged them, by splendid promises, to enter 
into his service. lie then, with their aid and that of the 
Egyptians who espoused his cause, attacked the eleven and 
\unquishcd ihem.^ 

153* When Psammetichus had thus become sole monarch of 
Egypt, he imilt the soutliem gateway of the temple of Vulcan in 
Memphis, and also a court for Apis, in which Apis is kept when- 
ever he makes his appearance in Egypt. This court is opposite 
the gateway of Psammetichus, and is surrounded with a colon¬ 
nade and adorned with a multitude of figures. Instead of 
pillars, the colonnade rests upon colo 5 .sal statues, tw^elve cubits 
in height. The Greek name for Apis is ICpaphus. 

154. 'Jo the Jonians and C'ariiUls who had lent him their 
assistance Psiimmetirhus assigned as abodes two places oppx}.site 
to each other, one on either side of the Nile, which received the 
name of ‘‘the Camps.He nho made good all the splendid 
promises by which he had gained their support; and further, he 
intrusted to their care certain Egyptian children, whom they 
were to teach the language of the Greeks. These children, thus 
instructed, became the parents of the entire class of interpreters 
in Egypt. 7 'he lonians and Carians occupied for many years 
the places assigned them by Psammetichus, which lay near the 
sea, a little below the city of Bubastis, on the Pelusiac mouth of 
llic Nile.^ King Amasis, long aftcrw'ardsS, removed the Greeks 
hence, and settled them at Memphis to guard him against the 
native Egyptians. From the date of the original settlement of 
these persons in Egypt, we Greeks, through our intercourse with 
them, have acquired an accurate knowledge of the several events 

' The improbabililv of a few Ionian and Cariau pirates having' enabled 
PsaminKtichus to obtain poSi.i"ssion the throne is siiflicifiilly obvious. 
The flgyptiaus iTi«av not have b<*eu wilhug t*» inform Herodotus how long 
their kind's hud employed Greek mercenary tT*»ops before the Persian 
invasion, 

•The site chosen for the Greek camps 5 diows that they were thought 
necessary as a defence against tureii'n invasion Irom the eastward. 
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in Egyptian history, from the reign of Psammetichus do^^n* 
wards; but before his time no foreigners had ever taken up 
their residence in that land. Hie docks where their vessels 
were laid up, and the ruins of their hafntations, M'ere still to be 
seen in my day at the place where they dwelt originally, before 
they were removed by AmasLs. Such was the mode by which 
Psummctichus became master of Egypt. 

155. I have already made mention more than once of the 
Egyptian oracle,^ and, as it well deserv'e.s notice, I sliall now 
proceed to give an account of it more at length. U is a temple 
of Latona,^ situated in the midst of a great city on the Seben- 
nytic mouth of the Nile, at some distance up the river from the 
sea. The name of the city, as 1 have before observed, is Buto; 
and in it are two other temples also, one of Apollo and one of 
Diana, latcna’s temple, which contains the oracle, is a spacious 
building with a gateway ten fathoms in height.® The most 
wonderful thing that was actually to be seen about thi.s temple 
was a chapel in the enclosure made of a single ston|, the length 
and height of which were the same, each wall t)cing forty cubits 
square, and the whole a single block! Another block of stone 
formed the roof, and projected at the eaves to the extent of four 
cubits. 

156. This, as I have said, was what astonished me the most, 
of all the things that were actually to be seen about the temple. 
'The next greatest marvel was the island called Chemmis. This 
island lies in the middle of a broad and deep lake close by the 
temple, and the natives declare that it floats. For my own part 
1 did not see it float, or even move; and I wondered greatly, 
when they told me concerning it, whether there be really such a 
thing as a floating island. It has a grand temple of Apollo 
built upon it, in which arc three distinct altars. Palm-trees 
grow on it in great abundance, and many oUicr trees, some of 
which l>ear fruit, while others are barren. Tlie Egyptians tell 
the following story in connection with this island, to explain 
the way in which it first came to float:—“ In former tiroes, 
when the isle was still fixed and motionless, Latona, one of the 
eight gods of the first order, who dwelt in the city of Buto, where 
now she has her oracle, received Apollo as a sacred charge from 

' Suptu, 83, 433, and 1*1,2. There were s»evtT.il other but 

that of Buto, or Latuua, was held in Iho highest repute. (Sbc ch, 83.) 

* HiTodotus sa>'s that^thi^^ ^cnUless was 00c ot the deities (ch. (56). 

^ This is the height of the jiyrainiclol towers of the propyU^um, or court 
of entrance. 
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Isis, and saved him by hiding him in what is now called the 
floating island. Typhon meanwhile was searching everywhere 
in hopes of finding the child 9! Osiris/^ (According to the 
Egyptians, Apollo and Diana are the children of Backus and 
Isis;^ while Latona is their nurse and their preserver. They 
call Apollo, in their language, Horusj Ceres they call Isis; 
Diana, Bubastis. From this Egyptian tradition, and from no 
other, it must have been that iEschylus, the son of Euphorion, 
took the idea, which is found in none of the earlier poets, of 
making Diana the daughter of Ceres.) The island, therefore, in 
consequence of this event, was first made to float. Such at 
least is the account which the Egyptians give. 

157. Psammetichus ruled Egypt for fihy-four years, during 
twenty-nine of which he pressed the siege of Azotus * without 
intermission, till finally he took the place. Azotus is a great 
town in vSyria. Of all the cities that we know, none ever stood 
so long a siege. 

158. Psammetichus left a son called Nccos, who succeeded 
him upon the throne. This princt‘ was the first to attempt the 
construction of the canal to the Red Sea—a work completed 
afterwards by Darius the Persian—the length of which is four 
days' journey, and the widtli such as to admit of two triremes 
being rowed along it abreast. The water is derived from the 
Nile, which the canal leaves a little above the city of Bubastis,® 
near Patumus, the Arabian town,^ being continued Ihencc until 
it joins the Red Sea. At first it is carried along the Arabian 
side of the Egyptian plain, as far as the chain of hills opposite 
Memphis, w'hercliy the plain is bounded, and in which lie the 
great stone quarries; here it skirls the base of the hills ninning 
in a direction from west to cavSt; after which it turns, and enters 
a narrow pass, trending soutliwards from this point, until it 
enters the Arabian Gulf. From the northern sea to tliat which 
is called the .southern or Erythraean, the shortest and quickest 

> Apullo w.1% Horus, the &cm of Ws and Osiris (Ceres and Bacchus); but 
)ic had no sister in Egyptian mythology, and Diana was Bubastis or 
Pasht, who appears to be one of the great deities. 

* Azotus is AslidcKl of sacred Scripture. This shows how much the 
Egyptian power had declined when Psammetichus was obliged to besiege 
a ciW near the cunhnes of Egypt tor so long a time as tweaty-nine years. 

’ The coimacinccmcnc of the Red Sea canal was in different places at 
various periods, fn the time of Herodotus it left the Pelusiac branch a 
little above UubastU. 

* Patumit^ was not near the Red Sea. but at the commencement of the 
canal, and was the Pitbom meationed in Exod. i. xi. 
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passage,, which is from Mount Casius, the boundary between 
Egypt and Syria, to the Gulf of Arabia, is a distance of exactly 
one thousand furlongs. But the way by the canal is very mudi 
longer, on account of the crookedness of its course. A hundred 
and twenty thousand of the Egyptians, employed upon the work 
in the reign of Necos, lost their lives in making the excavation. 
He at length desisted from his undertaking, in consequence of 
an oracle which warned him “ that he was labouring for the 
barbarian.’* ^ The Egyptians call by the name of barbarians all 
such as speak a language different from their own. 

159. Necos, when he gave up the construction of the canal, 
turned all his thoughts to war, and set to work to build a fleet 
of triremes, some intended for service in the northern sea, and 
some for the navigation of the Krythncan. These last were 
built in the Arabian Gulf, where tlie dry docks in which they 
lay are still visible. These fleets he employc^d wherever he had 
occasion; while he also made war by land upon the Syrians, 
and defeated them in a pitched battle at Magdolus,^ after which 
he made himself master of Cadytis,^ a large city of Syria. The 
dress which he wore on these occasions he sent to Branchidse 
in Milesia, as an offering to Apollo.^ After having reigned in all 
.sixteen yearsNeeds died, and at his death bequeathed the 
throne to his son Psammis. 

160. In the reign of Psammis, ambassadors from Elis ® arrived 

} This was owi/i^ to the mcrea'>mc power of the Asiatic nations. 

^*The place here intended seems to be Mcglddo. where Josiah lost his 
life, between Gilgal and Mount Carmel, <*n the road through Syria north¬ 
wards, and not Migdol (Ma72b’Xdr)> which was lu Egypt. The similarity 
of the two names easily led to the mistake {2 Chron. xxxv. 22). 

’ After the defeat aud death ol Jc»siab, Neco proceeded to Carchemish, 
and ou bis return, finding that the Jews had put Jehoahaz. his sun, on 
the throne, ** be made him a prisoner at Kiblaii. in the laud of Hamath, 
and, after having impeded a tribute of 200 talents of silver and a talent 
of gold upon Jerusalem, he made his brother Eliakim (whose name be 
changed to Jehoiakim) king in his stead, carrying Jehoahaz captive to 
Egypt, where he died ’* (2 Kings xxiii. 29). 

* For an accovmt of the tempk <j 1 Apollo at Branch (das, see Bk. i. ch. 137. 

® The reverses which srxm afterwards befell the Egyptians were not 

mentioned to Herodotus. Neco was defeated at Carcheunish by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, in the 4 th year of Jehoukim (Jf^. xlvi. 2). and lost all the territory 
which It had been so long the object of the i'haraohs to possess. For 
“ the king of Babylon took, from the river of Egypt unto the river 
Euphrates, all that pertained to the king of Egypt'* (2 Kings xJtiv. 7). 
This river of Egypt was the small torrent-bed that formed the boundary 
of the country on the N.E. side by the modern El Ardesh. Jerusalem was 
afterwards taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

* This shows the great repute of the Egyptians for learning, even at this 
time, when they had greatly declined as a nation. 
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in Egypt, boasting that their arrangements for the conduct of 
the Olympic games were the best and fairest that could be 
devised, and fancying that not even the Egyptians, who sur¬ 
passed all other nations in wisdom, could .add anything to their 
perfection. When these persons reached Egypt, and explained 
the reason of their visit, the king summoned an assembly of all 
the wisest of the Egyptians. Tlicy met, and the Eleans having 
given them a full account of all their rules and regulations wiUi 
respect to the contests, said that they had come to Egypt for the 
express purpose of learning whether the Egyptians could im¬ 
prove the fairness of their regulations in any particular. The 
Egyptians considcn‘d awhile, and then made inquiry, ** If they 
allowed their own citizens to enter the lists?’' The Eleans 
answered, ITiat the lists were open to all Greeks, whether they 
belonged to Elis or to any other state." Hereupon the Egyp¬ 
tians nbservetl, “ ITiat if this were so, they departed from justice 
very widely, since it was impossible but that they would favour 
their own countrymen, and deal unfairly by foreigners. Jf 
thcreforcf they really wished to manage the games with fairness, 
and if this was the object of their coming to Egypt, they advised 
them to confine the contests to strangers, and allow no native of 
Elis to be a candidate.’" Such was the advice which the Egyp¬ 
tians gave to the Eleans. 

lOi. Psammis reigned only six years. He attacked Ethiopia, 
and died almost directly afterwards. Apries,his son,' succeeded 
him upon the throne, who, excepting Psammetichus, his great¬ 
grandfather, was the most prosperous of all the kings that ever 
ruled over Egypt. Tlie Icn^h of his reign was twenty-five years, 
and in the course of it he marched an army to attack Sidon, and 
fought a battle with the king of Tyre by sea. at length 

the time came that was fated to bring him woe, an occasion arose 
which I shall descrilie mure fully in my Libyan history, only 
touching it very briefly here. An army despatched by Apries 
to attack Cyrene, having met with a terrible reverse, the Egyp¬ 
tians laid blame on him, imagining that he had, of malice 
prepensey sent the troops into the jaws of destruction. They be¬ 
lieved he hud wished a vast number of them to be slain, in order 
that he himself might reign wdth more security over the rest of 
the Egvptians. Indignant therefore at this usage, the soldiers 
who returned and the friends of the slain broke instantly into 
revolt. 

^ Apru'S is the Pharaoh-Hop hra ot Jcreiniab (xHv. ,^o). 
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162. Apries, on learning these circumstances, sent Amasis to 
the rebels, to appease the tumult by persuasion. Upon his 
arrival, as he was seeking to restrain tlie malcontents by his 
exhortations, one of them, coming behind him, put a helmet on 
his head, saying, as he put it on, that he thereby crowned him 
king. Amasis was not altogether displeiised at the action, as his 
conduct soon made manifest: for no sooner had the insurgents 
agreed to make him actually their king, than he prepared to 
march with them against Apries. That monarch, on tidings of 
these events reaching him, sent Patarbomis, one of his courtiers, 
a man of high rank, to Amasis. with onlers to bring him alive 
into his presence. Patarbemis, on arriving at the place where 
Amasis was, called on him to come hack with him to the king, 
whereupon Amasis broke a coarse jest, and said, Pry thee take 
that back to tliy master.” When the envoy, notwithstanding 
this reply, persisted in hi.s request, exhorting Amasis to obey the 
summons of the king, he made answer, ** that this was exactly 
what he had long been intending to do; Apries w'o\ild have no 
reason to complain of him on the score of delay; he would 
shortly come himsttlf to the king, and bring others with liim.” ^ 
Patarbemis, upon this, comprehending the intention of Amasis 
partly from his replies, and partly from the preparations which 
he saw in progress, departed hastily, wishing to inform the king 
with all sjK^ed of what was going on. Apries, however, when 
he saw him approaching without Amasis, fell into a paroxysm of 
rage; and not giving himself time for reflection, comm«'inded 
the nose and ears cf Patarbemis to l>e cut off. Then the rest of 
the Egyptians, who had hitherU> espoused the cause of Apries, 
when they saw a man of such note among them so shamefully 
outraged, without a moment’s hcsitiition went over to tlic relxOs, 
and put themselves at the dispo.sal of Amasis. 

163. Apries, informed of this new calamity, armed hi& mer¬ 
cenaries, and led them against the Egyptians: this was a body 
of Canans and Tonians,^ numbering thirty thousand men. w'^hich 
was now with him at Sais, where his palace stood—a vast build¬ 
ing, well worthy of notice. The army of Apries marched out to 
attack the host of the Egyptians, while that ol Amasis went 

‘ Compare the answer of Cyrus to Astya^es (1. 127), which shows that 
this was a cnrmnonplace—the answer suppostxl U> l)c proper for a j)owertul 
rebel. 

* The Greek Ironps continued in the pay of the kin«. The stale of Ki^ypt, 
and the dethronement of Apries, are predicted in Isa xin. 2, and in Jot. 
xhv. 30. 
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forth to fight the strangers; and now both armies drew 
near the city of Momcraphis,' and prepared for the coming 
fight. 

164. The Kgyptians are divided into seven distinct classes ^— 
these are, the priests, the warriors, the cowherds, the swineherds, 
the tradesmen, the interpreters, and the boatmen. Their titles 
indicate their occupations. The warriors consist of Hermoty- 
bians and Calasirians, who come from different cantons,® the 
whole of Egypt being parcelled out into districts bearing this 
name. 

165, The following cantons furnish the Hermotybians:—The 
cantons of Busiris, Chemmis, Papremis, that of the island 
called Pros6pitis/ and half of Natho. They number, when most 
numerous, a hundred and sixty thousand. None of them ever 
practises a trade, hut all are given wholly to war. 

166, The cantons of the (Alasirians arc different—they in¬ 
clude the following:—The cantons of Thebes, Bubastis, Aphthis, 
Tanis,® Mcndcs, Sebennytus, Athribis, Pharb?ethus, Thmuis, 
Onuphis, Any sis, and Myeephoris—this last canton consists of 
an island which lies over against the town of Bubastis. 'Fhe 
Calasirians, when at their greatest number, have amounted to 
two hundred and fifty thousand. lake the Hermotybians, they 
are forbidden to pursue any trade, and devote themselves 
entirely to warlike exercises, the son following the father’s 

167. Whether the Greeks borrowed from the Egyptians their 
notions about trade, like so many others, 1 cannot say for certain. 
I have remarked that the Thracians, the Scyths, the Persians, 
the Lydians, and almost all other barbarians, hold tlie citizens 
who practise trades, and their children, in less repute than the 
rest, while they esteem as noble those who keep aloof from 
handicrafts, and especially honour such as are given wholly to 
war. These ideas prevail throughout the whole of Greece, 

^ MomempliLS was on the edge of the desert, near the mouth oi the 
Lycos canal. 

’These classes, rather than were, acetirding to Herodotus^ 1. 

The sacerdotal. 2. Tlic military. 3. The herdmen. 4. Swineherds. 
5. Shopkeepers. 6. Interpreters. 7. Boatmen. 

^ The number oi the nonics or cantons varied at difierant times. Each 
uome was governed by a Nomorch, to wb<*m was entrusted the levying 
ot taxes, and various duties connected with the administration of the 
province. 

♦Oj Busiris. see ch. 61. 

• 1 ‘he city of Tams is the Zoan of Scripture. fCf. Encyct. Biblica, vol. iv. 

s.v.^U. a. B.l 
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particularly among the Lacedsmonians. Corinth U llie place* 
where mechanics are least despised.' 

168. The warrior class in Egypt had certain special privileges, 
in which none of the rest of the Egyptians participated^ except 
the priests. In the first place each man had twelve arura ® of 
land assigned him free from tax. (The arura is a square of a 
hundred Egyptian cubits^ the Egjrptian cubit being of the same 
length as the Samian.) All the warriors enjoyed this privilege 
together; but there were other advantages which came to each 
in rotation, the same man never obtaining them twice. A thou¬ 
sand Calasirians, and the some number of Hermotybians, formed 
in alternate years the body-guard of the king; and during their 
year of service these persons, besides their arura, received a 
daily portion of meat and drink, consisting of five pounds of 
baked bread, two pounds of beef, and four aips of wine. 

169. When Apries, at the head of his mercenaries, and 
Amasis, in command of the whole native force of the Egyptians, 
encountered one another near the city of Momemphis, an en¬ 
gagement presently took place. The foreign troops fought 
bravely, but wore overpowered by numl>ers, in which they fell 
very far short of their adversaries. It is said that Apries be* 
lieved that there was not a god who could cast him down from 
his eminence, so firmly did he think that he had established 
himself in his kingdom. But at this time the battle went against 
him; and, his army being M'orsted, he fell into the enemy^s 
hands, and was brought back a prisoner to Sais, wl^ere he was 
lodged in what had been his o^vn house, but was now the palace 
of Amasis. Amasis treated him with kindness, and kept him 
in the palace for a while; but finding his conduct blamed by 
the Egyptians, who clmrged him with acting unjustly in pre¬ 
serving a man who had shown himself so bitter an enemy both 
to them and him, he gave Apries over into the hands of his 
former subjects, to deal with as they chose. Then the Egyp- 

^ Ttic situation of Cor ini b IM so natii rally to o.xlcu^ive trade, and thence 
to that splendour and magnibccnce of living by winch the useful and 
ornamental arts are most encouraged, that, la spite of Dorian pride and 
exclusiveness, the mechanic's occupation came sv>oa to be regarded with 
ii 1^00^ deal of favour. As early as the lime oi Cypsclus elaborate works 
of art proceeded from the Corinthian workshops, as the golden statue ol 
Jupiter at Olympia. Later, Corinth became noted for the peculiar com¬ 
position of its bronae, which was regarded as hotter suited for works of 
art than any other, and which under the name oi Ats Coriathiacum wa^ 
celebrated throughout the world. 

^The arura was a little more than tlireofourths of an English acre; 
and was only a land measure. 
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tians took him and strangled him, but having so done they 
buried him in the sepulchre of his fathers. This tomb is in the 
temple of Minerva, very near the ssmetuary, on the Iclt hand as 
one enters. The Saitcs l)uricd all the kings who belonged to 
their canton inside this temple; and thus it even contains the 
tomb of Amasis, as well Jis that of Apries ami his family. The 
latter is nc»t so close to the sanctuary as the former, but still it 
is within the. temple. It stands i i the court, and is a spacious 
cloister, built of stone, and adorned with pillars carved so as to 
resemble palm-trees,^ unrl with other sumptuous ornaments. 
Within the cloisUr is a chaml>cr with folding decors, behind 
which lies the sepulchre of the king. 

170, Here too, in this same precinct of Miner\'a at Sais, is the 
burial-place of one whom I think it not right to mention in sucli 
a connection.^ It stands Ix*hind the temple, against the hack- 
wall, which it entirely covers. There are also scjme large stone 
obelisks in the enclosure, and then* is a lake ^ near them, adorned 
with an edging of stone. Jn form it is circular, and in size, as 
it seemed to me, alx>ut equal to the lake in Delos called “ the 
Hoop.^' ^ 

171. On this lake it is that the Egyptians represent by night 
his sufferings ^ whose name I refrain Irom mentioning, and this 
representation they call their Mysteries.^ 1 know well the whole 

^ They urc coinmoii in Kfsyptian temples, particularly in tbe 
where they arc often of pr.imie. 

•This was Osins. 

• Tins Jake still remains at SaW. tlie Tiiodoni Sa-el-Hagar. The sXonr 
casiuK. which always Jiik^ the sides oi these sacred lakes [and which 

he seen at Tliehes, Ilcrmonlhes. and other ptices), is etiUrcK* none; but 
the extent of the mam enchisun’. winch included W'itJuu it the lake and 
temple, is very eA'ident, and the massive crude brick walls are standme 
lo a great heijjhl. Thev ate ahtnit seventy fisjt tluck. and have layers 
of reeds and rushes at intervals, U> serve as binders. The lake is still 
supplied by a canal from the river. 

• The Delian Uke was a f.inious feature <d the r?real temple or sacred 
cnckisute of A}nilbi. which was the chief ^lorv of that island 

• The lis’yptiaiis and the Syrians had each the myth of a dying tVod; hut 
they selected a difTereiit phauiomctioii (<ir its basis; the hvrmer the Nih'. 
Ihe Syrians, the asp*ici of a.iture, or, os Macrohius* ^^how's. I he suii; which, 
<lunnfe* one part ol the year manifestiug its vivifying effects on tho earth's 
Mirlace. seemed to die on the apiwiKich ot wiutcr, and hence the notion 
of a (j<xi who was b<ith mortal and imfmv’taJ. Jii the religion of (>recce 
'VC trace this iimrc* obscuicly, but the Cretans believed that Jupiter had 
tiled, and even showed his tomb. This beliel was pirhaps borrowed fioiii 
Itgypl fir Irotn S,ma; lor tho (irceks derided the notion of a God dying. 

•The sufferings and death of O&iris were tluj groat mystery of ihe 
J^gyptiau relighui; and s<>me traces of it arc jierceptiblc among other 
people of antiouity. His l»emg the divine goodtiesc and the abstract 
idea 01 good, his manifesUtion ufsin earth (like an Indian Gi.>d). his 
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course of the proceedings in these ceremonies,^ but they shall 
not pass my lips. So too, with regard to the mysteries of Ceres, 
which the Greeks term “ the Thesmophoria,’* I know them, but 
I shall not mention them, except so far as may be done without 
inlpiety. The daughters of Danaus brought these rites from 
F.gypt, and taught them to the Pelasgic women of the Pelo- 
ixmnesc. Afterwards, when the inhabitants of the peninsula 
were driven from their homes by the l>orians, the rites perished. 
Only in Arcadia, where the natives remained and were not corn¬ 
ice lied to migratetheir obscr%’ancc continued. 

172. After Apries had been put to death in the way that I 
Inwc described above, Amasis reigned over Kgypt. He belonged 
to the canton of Sai*s, being a native of the town called Siouph. 
At first his subjects looked down on him and held him in small 
esteem, beaiuse be had been a mere private person, nnd of a 

ilcatti. and resurrection, and Lus offico as af the dead lu a future 

state, look like ihn early revelation of a future inanileslation c>f the deity 
eouvcrtecl Into a mythok)gical fable. Osiris may be said rather to have 
j>resided over the judj?merit oi the dead, ih.in to have judged them; he 
tfdve admission, in thtise win* wjtc luund worthy, to the.abode of happiness. 
He was not iho aven*:iug dejlv; he did not pmush. uor could he show 
ineicy. in* subyr^t the judetm^t pronounce*! H was a simple question nf 
Uci. If Wicked they were deslined to sufTer punishment. A man’s 
aclions were balanced in the scales a^'ainst justice or truth, ami if found 
wanting he was excluded troin future happiness. Thus though the 
Kgvptiaiis arc said to believe the gods were capable of inflncucing destiny 
fliuseb. rv. Ev. iii 4), it is evident that Osins (like the Cireek Zeus) was 
bound by it; and the wickixl were punished, not because he rejected them, 
but br»cause t)iey were wicked. Rucli man’s conscience, released frxun 
llic sinful body, was hir own judge, and sell-condoxnuatiou hereafter 
followed up the yv^Hi tiud treai'Toy enjoined on earth. 

* These nivsteries of Osiris, Ilerodotus says, were introduced int<i Greece 
by the daughters of Danaus. The fables of aiitu|uitv had Rencrally several 
meanings; they were either historical, physical, or religious. The le&s 
instructed were led tn believe Osiris f»preseatM s/»me natural pheua- 
men oil; as the inundation of the Nile, w'bich disappearing agaiu, and losing 
Its effects in the sea, w'as construed into the mam testation and death of the 
deity, destroyed bv Typhon; and the story of his borly having been carried 
bj liybins,'and that of the head which went anmially from tigypt to that 
place, swunmmg 011 the sea (Lucian, du Ded Syria) for seven days, were the 
allegory of the water of the Nile carried by the currents to the Svnaii 
coast; though Faus.'uiias {x. 12) says they lamented Osiris, “when the 
Nile began to rise.” His fabulous history was also thought by the Greeks 
ti* be connected with tbe sun; but it was not so viewed in early times 
bv the iigypliaiLS; aud this was rather an Asiatic notion, and an instance 
oi the usual adaptati'in of deities to each other ui different mythologies. 
I.CiUst of all was he thought to be a man deified. The portion of the 
mysteries imparted to strangers, as to Herodotus, Plutarch, and others* 
and even to Pythagoras, was limited; and the more inipurtant secrets 
were not even revealed t<> ail “ the priests, but to those only who were tbe 
most approved ” {Set J. G. Frsuefs Adorns, A tits, Ostrts (1907).—K. H. B.] 

■ Compare vui. 73 
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house of no great distinction; but after a time Amasis succeeded 
in reconciling them to his rule, not by severity, but by clever¬ 
ness. Among his other splendour he had a golden foot^pan, in 
which his guests and himself were wont upon occasion to wash 
tVicir feet. This vessel he caused to be broken in pieces, and 
made of the gold an image of one of the gods, which he set up in 
the most public place in the whole city; upon which the Egyp¬ 
tians flocked to the image, and worshipped it with the utmost 
reverence. Amasis, finding this was so, called an assembly, 
and opened the matter to them, explaining how the image liad 
been made of the foot-pan, wherein they had been wont formerly 
to wash their feet and to put all manner of filth, yet now it was 
^atly reverenced. “ And truly,” he went on to say, it had 
gone with him as with the foot-pan. If he was a private person 
formerly, yet now he had come to be their king. And so he 
bade them honour and rovcrcn<x‘ him.” Such was the mode in 
which he won over the Egj’ptians, and brought them to be 
■content to do him service. 

173. The following was the general habit of his life:—From 
early dawn to the time when the forum is wont to fill,' he 
sedulously transacted all the business that was brought before 
him; during the remainder of the day he drank and joked with 
his guests, passing the time in witty and, sometimes, scarce 
seemly conversation. It grieved his friends that he should thus 
-demean himself, and accordingly some of them chid him on the 
subject, saying .to him,—“ Oh ! king, thou dost but ill guard Iby 
royal dignity whilst thou alio west thyself in such levities. Thou 
shouldest sit in state upon a stalely throne, and busy thyself 
w'ith affairs the whole day long. So would the Egyptians feel 
that a great man niles them, and thou wouldst be better spoken 
of. But novf thou conductest thyself in no kingly fashion.” 
Amasis answered them thus:—Bowmen bend their bows when 
they wish to shoot; unbrace them when the shooting is over. 
Were they kept always strung they would break, and fail the 
^archer in time of need. So it is with men. If they give them¬ 
selves constantly to serious work, and never indulge awhile in 
pastime or sport, they lose their senses, and become mad or 

early nmes the Grcek.'^ divided the day into three parts. The 
division, acrordin^ to Dio Chrysostomus. was sunrise, or early mom; 
irtpl TrX^OotKfav ayopdv, market Uroo or forenoon, the third hour; fiarrffAfifila, 
midday; or afternoon, or the ninth hour; and 

evening, or sunset. These arc very like the Arabic divisions at the present 
time, for each of which they have a stated uumber of prayers. 
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moody. Knowing this, I divide my life between pastime and 
business/’ Thus he answered his friends. 

174. It is said that Amasis, even while he was a private man, 
had the same tastes for drinking and jesting, and was averse to 
engaging in anj' serious emplojTnent. He lived in constant 
feasts and revelries, and whenever his means failed him, he 
roamed about and robbed people. On such occasions the 
persons from whom he had stolen would bring him, if he denied 
the charge, before the nearest oracle; sometimes the oracle 
would pronounce him guilty of the theft, at other times it would 
acquit him. When afterwards he came to be king, he ncglectcil 
the temples of sucli gods as had declared that he was not a thief, 
and neither contributed to their adornment, nor frequented 
them for sacrifice; since he regarded them as utterly worthless, 
and their oracles as wholly false: hut the gods who had detected 
his guilt he considered to be true gods whose oracles did not 
deceive, and these he honoured exceedingly. 

175. First of all, therefore, he built the gateway^ of the 
temple of Minerva at Sais, which is an astonishing work, far 
surpassing all other buildings of the same kind both in extent 
and height, and built with stones of rare size and excellency. 
In the next place, he presented to the temple a number of laxge 
colossal statues, and several prodigious andro-sphinxes,^ besides 
certain stones for the repairs, of a most extraordinary size. 
Some of these he got from the quarries over against Memphis, 
but the largest were brought from Elephantine,^ which is twenty 
days’ voyage from Sais. Of all these womlerful masses that 
wliich I most admire is a chamber made of a single stone, which 
was quarried at Elephantine. It took three years to convey this 
block from the quarry to Sals; and in tlie conveyance were em¬ 
ployed no fewer than two thousand labourers, who were all from 
the class of boatmen. The length of this chamlxT on the outside 
is twenty-^ne cubits, its breadth fourteen cubits, and its height 
eight. The measurements inside arc the following: -The 
length, eighteen cubits and five-sixths; tlie breadth, twelve 
cubits; and the height, five. It lies near the entrance of the 
temple, where it was left in consequence of the following cir¬ 
cumstance :—It happened that the architect, just as the stone 

' Not a ** portico.*' but the lofty towers of the Area, or Court of Entrance. 

*Tbe usual sphinxes of the dromos, or avenue, leading to the entrance ot 
the large temples. 

^ These were granite blocks. 
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had reached the spot where it now stands^ heaved a sigh, con- 
sidering the length of time that the removal had taken, and 
feeling wearied with the heav>' toil. The sigh was heard by 
Amasis, who, regarding it as an omen, would not allow the 
chamber to be moved forward any further. Si)mc, however, say 
that one of the workmen engaged at the levers was crushed and 
killed by the mass, and that this was the reason of its being left 
where it now stands. 

176. To the other temples of much note Amasis also made 
magnificent offerings—at Memphis, for instance, he gave the 
recumbent colossus ^ in front ol the temple of Vulcan, which 
is seventy-five feet long. Two other colossal statues stand on 
the same base, each twenty fect high, carved in the stone ut 
Kthiopbi, one on cither side of tlie temple. Tlien.' is also a stone 
colossus of the same siie at Sais, recuml>ent like that at Memphis. 
Amasis finally l)uilt tlie temple of Isis at Memphis, a vast 
structure, well worth seeing. 

177. It is said that the nugn of Amasj.s was the most pros¬ 
perous time that Kgypt ever sawr—the river was more liberal 
to the land, and the lane! brought forth more abundantly for the 
service of man than had over l>e(n known befort*; while the 
number of inhabited cities was not less than twenty thousand. 
Jt was this king Amasis who estaldished the law that every 
Egyptian should appear once a year bchire the governor of his 
canton,^ and show his means ot living; or, failing to do so, and 
to prove that he got an honest livelihotKl, should l>e put to 
death. Sol<m the Athenian l>orrcwed this law from the Egyp¬ 
tians, and imposed it on his countiy^men, who have observed it 
ever since. It is indeed an excellent custom. 

178. Amasis was partial to the Greeks,’’ and, among other 
favours which he granted them, gave to such as liked to settle 
In Egypt the city of Naucratis * for their residence. To those 

* It an unucuHl v«>sitn>n for au E^ypUaii statne; and this, us wf'll 
as the either at Mcmi>his, and the monolith, may have been left on the 
l^roiind, in cohsoqucnce af the tronhlcs which came upon Hgypt at the time; 
and which the KgyiUians ouiccalcd frtm Herodotus* 

^This can only relate to the internal state of the country; and what 
ICerodotus afterwards says «how& this was his meamiiQ. 

** Kach fiocne, or canton, ivas governed by a nomarch. 

* Amasis had reas^m to be Inrstile to the Creeks, who had assisted Apries, 
but, porcemrig the value ol their aid, he became trictidly to them, and 
granted them many privik*i;cs, which bad the effect of induciup? mday to 
pottle in E):ypt, and aitorwards led tliem to assist the Egyptians iu freeing 
their c<iuntry from the Persians. 

* This was “ formerly ** the only commercial entrcv>6t for Greek mer¬ 
chandise, and was established for the hrst lime by Amasis. 
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•who only wished to trade upon the coast, and did not want to 
fix their abode in the country, he granted certain lands where 
they might set up altars and erect temples to the gods. Of these 
temples the grandest and most famous, which is also the most 
frequented, is that called the Hellenium.” It was built con¬ 
jointly by the loniaos, Dorians, and .'EoHans, the following 
cities taking part in the work:—the Ionian states of Chios, Teos, 
Phocrca, and Clazomenie; Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, and 
Phaselis ’ of the Dorians; and MytilOno of the /Eoliuns. I'hcse 
are the states to whom the tcmpl<‘ belongs, and they have the 
right of appointing the governors of the factory; the other cities 
which claim a share in the building, claim what in no sense 
belongs to them. Three nations, however, consecrated for them¬ 
selves separate temples—the Kginctans one to Jupiter, the 
Samians to Juno, and the Milesians to Apollo.^ 

17Q. In ancient times there was no fiictory but Naucratis in 
the whole of Egypt; and if a person enterc<I one of the other 
mouths of the Nile, he Wiis obliged to swear that he had not 
come there of his own free will. Having so done, he wiis bound 
to sail in his ship to the Canobic mouth, or, were that impossible 
owing to contrary winds, he must take his wares by boat all 
round the Delta, and so bring them to Naucratis, which had an 
exclusive privilege. 

180. It happened in the reign of Amasis that the temple of 
Delphi had been ac<ndcnt;Uly burnt/ and the Amphictyons ^ 
had contracted to have it rebuilt for three hundred talents, of 
which sum one-fuiuth was to be furnished by the Dclphians. 
Under these circumstances the Dclphians went from city to city 
begging contributions, and among their otlier wanderings came 
to Egypt and asked for help. From few other placxss did tliey 
obtain so much—Amasis gave them a thousand fcvlcnts of alum/ 
and the Greek settlers tw'enly min®.® 

t8i. a league was concluded by Amasis with the Cyrenccans, 
by which Cyrene and Egypt became close friends and allies. He 
Jikew'ise took a wife from that city, either as a sign of his friendly 

‘ Phas'lis Jay on Ifae ca»t coast ol Lycia, directly at tbe base oJ Mouut 
Solvma {I'akhialu). 

* That is, to the g<xls specially wiirsihippcd in iboir respective coun fries. 

^ The temple .at l)Hphi was burnt lu the y«ai ».c. 548, consequently in 

the 21^1 vear of .tinasis. 

* Sec Book vii cb. 200. 

^ That M Kpypt was celebrated. 

* Twenty min» would be somewhat more than £80 of our money, The 
^tire sum which the Dclphians had to collect exceeded £18,000. 

I J» 
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feeling, or because he had a fancy to marry a Greek woman. 
However this may be, certain it is that he espoused a lady 
of Cyrene, by name Ladicc^ daughter, some say, of Battus or 
Arcesilaiis, the king — others, of Critobulus, one of the chief 
citieens. When the time came to complete the contract, Amasis 
was struck with weakness. Astonished hereat—for he was not 
wont to be so afflicted—the king thus addressed his bride: 

“ Woman, thou hast certainly l>ewitched me—now therefore be 
sure thou shall perish more miserably than ever woman perished 
yet," Ladic^ protested her innocence, but in viiin; Amasis was 
not softened. Hereupon she made a vow internally, that if he 
recovered within the clay (for no longer time was allowed her), 
she would present a statue to the temple of Venus at Cyren6. 
Immediately she obtained her wish, and the king’s weakness 
disappeared. Amasis loved her greatly ever after, and Ladicc 
performed her vow. ITie statue which she caused to be made, 
and sent to Cyrene, continued there* to my day, standing with 
its face looking outwards from the city. I^dic6 herself, when 
Cambyses conquered Egypt, suffered no wrong; for Cambyses, 
on learning of her who she was, sent her back unharmed to her 
country. 

182. Besides the marks of favour already mentioned, Amasis 
also enriched with offerings many of the Greek temples. He 
sent to Cyrene a statue ol Minerva covered with plates of gold,^ 
and a painted likeness - of himself. To the Minerva of Lindas 
he gave two statues in stone, and a linen corslet ® well worth 
inspection. To the yainian Juno he presented two statues of 
himself, made in wood,^ wliich stood in the great temple to my 
day, behind the dwrs. Samos was honoured with these gifts on 
account of the bond of friendship 5ul)S!sting between Amasis and 
Polycrates, the son of Aiacth: ^ Lindus, for no such reason, but 
because of the tradition tluit the daughters of Danaus ® touched 

* Statues ol this km<l WiTC not uact^mmon (iulra. vi. ti8 ). The most 

famous was Diot o( Minerv.i ’Athena| at IMphi, which the AtHenians 
dedicated trom tb<’ ol tlieir victi^y at the Hurymedtm. 

•The E^»vptiaus had actii.il |X'>rtrails of their kings at a very remote 
period, and tln»sc in the tciilpturcs wirre real Ukenesj^s. There are scmie 
portraits pamtccl on w*k>cI and afQ\od to muinniy cases, hut these are ol 
Gwk and Roman lime, and an umovatimi uot Hpyptiau. 

• It has hi'Pn conjectured that the “ troe-w<K>l” ol Hcrodi^tus was silk; 
but cotton is comiii'.»nly used for embrouUTy even at the present day. 

•Pausanias (ii. 19) says “ all ancient statues were of Wivid, especially 
those of the Egvptians.*’ 

»Vide infra. lii. 19 m3- 

t The flight ut Danaus Irom Egypt to Greece is not only nionlioned by 
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there in their flight from the sons of .(Egyptus, and built the 
temple of Minerva. Such were the offerings of Amasis. He 
likewise took Cyprus, which no man had ever done before,^ and 
compelled it to pay him a tribute.^ 

Herodutits. but by Manet ho and others, and was credited both by Greeks 
and Egyptians. 

^ Accfjrdttig to Greek tradition, the conquest was effected by a certain 
Cinyras. a Svrian kinR» whom Homer makes contemporary with Aga¬ 
memnon. (II. xh ao.) His capital was Paphos. 

* Neco had made H^ypi a naval power (su|ira. ch. X5<))i which she thence¬ 
forth rontinued to be. 


ADDED NOTES BY THE EDITOR 

[1 ) The Pyramids .—The Pyramids divide themselves iutn seven large 
groups, the two birgest (at Gizeh) being the work of the old kings, while 
the nve smaller were probably built in the Vth and VUh dynasties. On 
being mvi'stigatod, the chamber* wilhm several of these structures were 
found to be covered with hieroglyphic signs They arc among the very 
oldest literary monuments of Egypt The pyTamid texts are religious 1 
and contain hymns, prayers* and magical tormulai, reflecting the popular 
ideas of life after death. Most of them are in poetical language. Large 
and important finds ol gems and treasure were dug up In the under 
chambers* as well as of reliefs, granite figures, and the like. 

{2 ) Among recent discoveries in Egypt the feUtl-Avuima tablets arc the 
most important. These clay tablets, m cuneiJurm character, enable us 
to get a singularly helpful undc^rstandiug not oidv of the civilisation of the 
period (about 1400 b . c .)* but also of the political status of Egypt at the 
time Thev prove tlie prevalence of Babylonian iofliKmcc and civilising 
power m Western Asia in a hitherto unexpected fashion. Even Egyptian 
kings wrote lo their Syrian subjects in Babykmian. 

(3.) The LnbyfttUh was probably a temple, though (so far) no architectural 
plau of the butiding has been obtained. Every excavation made proves 
ibe cxtraordinunly high state of civilisation which had been attained in 
ancient Egvpt. 

Tiic disaivery by Dr. A. J. Evans of a huge, inaiiy-chamberrd building 
in Cnossus (Crete), on the traditional site of the palace of Minos, has 
suggested to him the idea that this Cretan structure wa.s the original 
labynuth. Its huge si7^ and complexity caused the name to be used in 
its conventioricil meaning; but origuully the wtird seems to mean house 
0/ the double-axe “ 
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j. The above-mentioned Amasis was the E^ptian king against 
whom Carabyses, son of Cyrus, made his expedition; and with 
him went an army composed of the many nations under his rule, 
among them being included both Ionic and Aiolic Greeks. The 
reason of the invasion was the following.^ Camhyscs, by the 
advice of a certain Egyptian, who was angr)' with Amasis for 
having torn him from his wife and children, and given him over 
to the Persians, had sent a herald to Amasis to ask his daughter 
in marriage. His adviser was a physician, whom Amasis, when 
Cyrus had requested that he would send him the most skilful of 
all the Egyptian eye-doctors,® singled out as the Ijcst from the 
whole number. I'hereforc the Egyptian Iwrc Amasis a grudge, 
and his reason for urging Camhyses to ask the liand of the king’s 
daughter was, that if he complied, it might cause him annoy¬ 
ance ; if he refused, it might make Camhyses his enemy. When 
the message came, Amasis, who much dreaded the pow’cr of the 
I’ersians, was greatly perplexed whether to give his daughter or 
no; for that Camhyses did not intend to make her his wife, but 
would only receive her as his concubine, he knew for certain. 
He therefore cast the matter in his mind, and finally resolved 
what he would do. There was a daughter of the late king 
.\prics, named Niletis,’' a tall and beautiful woman, the last 
survivor of that royal house. Amasis took this woman, and, 
decking her out with gold and costly garments, sent her to 
Persia as if she had been his own child. Some time afterwards, 
Cambyses, as he gave her an embrace, happened to call her by 
her father’s name, whereupon she said to him, “ I sec, 0 king, 
thou knowest not how thou hast been cheated by Amasis; who 

* Herodotus had already told us that the subjugation of Egypt was 
among the designs of Cyrur. (i. 15^). Indeed, two motives of a public 
character, each by itself enough to account for the attack, urged the Persian 
arms in this direction; viz, revenge, and the lust ol conquest. Grote 
has noticed the " impulse of aggrandisement," which formed the pre¬ 
dominant characteristic of the Persian nation at this period. 

'Vide supra, ii. 84. Egyptians first, and anetwards Greeks, were the 
court pbvsiuaiis of the Acbemenids. 

* This account, which Herodotus says was that ot the Persians, is utterly 
inadmissible. 
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took me^ and, tricking me out with gauds, sent me to thee as his 
own daughter. But I am in truth the child of Apries, who was 
his lord and master, until he rebelled against him, together with 
the rest of the Egyptians, and put him to death.’* It was this 
.speech, and the cause of quarrel it disclosed, which roused the 
anger of Cambyses, son of C>tus, and brought his arms upon 
Such is the Persian stor>\ 

2. The Egyptians, however, claim Cambyses as belonging to 
them, declaring that he was the son of this Nitetis. It was 
Cyrus, they say, and not Cambyse,s, who sent to Amasis for his 
daughter. But here they mis*state the truth. Acquainted as 
tliey are beyond all other men with the laws and customs of the 
Persians, they cannot but be wcl! aware, first, that it is not the 
Persian wont to allow a bastard to reign when there is a legiti¬ 
mate heir; and iicxt, that Cambyses wus the son of Cassandan<^, 
the daughter of Pharijuspcs, an Achu^menian, and not of this 
Egyptian. But the fact is, that they pervert history, in order 
to claim relationship with the house of Cyrus. Such is the 
truth of this matter. 

3. I have also heard another account, which I do not at all 
believe,—that a Persian lady came to visit the wives of Cyrus, 
and seeing how tall and beautiful were the children of Cassan- 
dane, then standing by, broke out into loud praise of them, and 
admired them exceedingly. But Cassandan^, wife of Cyrus, 
answered, “ Though such the children I have borne him, yet 
Cyrus slights me and gives all his regard to the new-comer from 
Egypt.*' Thus did she express her vexation on account of 
Nitetis: whereupon Cambyse.s, the eldest of her boys, exclaimed, 
“ Mother, when I am a man, 1 will turn Egypt upside down for 
you.*’ He was but ten years old, its the tale runs, when he said 
this, and astonished all the women, yet he never forgot it after¬ 
guards; and on this account, they say, when he came to be a 
man, and mounted the throne, he made his expedition against 
Ivgypt. 

4. There vas another matter, quite distinct, which helped to 
bring about the expedition. One of the mercenarie.s of Amasis,^ 
a Jlalicarnassian, Phanes by name, a man of good judgment, and 
a brave warrior, dissatisfied for some reason or oilier with his 
master, deserted the service, and, taking ship, fled to Cambyses,. 
wishing to get speech with him. As he was a person of no small 

^ The Carian and looian merccnants mentioned repeatedly in Ute siicond 
Book (chs. 152, 154, 165. etc.). 
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account among the mercenaries, and one who could give very 
exact intelligence about Egypt, Amasis, anxious to recover him, 
ordered that he should be pursued. He gave the matter in 
charge to one of the most trusty of the eunuchs, who went in 
quest of the Halicamassian in a vessel of war. The eunuch 
caught him in Lycia, but did not contrive to bring him back to 
Egypt, for Pbanes outwitted him by making his guards drunk, 
and then escaping into Persia. Now it happened that C^ambyses 
was meditating his attack on Egypt, and doubting how he might 
best pass the desert, when Phancs arrived, and not only told 
him all the secrets of Amasis, hut advised him also how the 
desert might be crossed. He counselled him to send an ambas¬ 
sador to the king of the Arabs,' and ask him for safe-conduct 
through the region, 

5. Now the only entrance into Egypt is by this desert: the 
country from Plutnicia to the borders of the cily Cadylis- 
belongs to the people called the Palx.stine Syrians;® from 
Cadytis, which it appears to me j.s a city almost as large as 
Sardis, the marts upon the coast till you reach Jenysus are the 
Arabian king’s; after Jenysus the Syrians again come in, and 
extend to 1 -akc Serbonis, near the place where Mount Casius 
juts out into the sea. At Lake Serl>6ni% where the tale goes 
that Typhon hid himself, Egypt begins. Now the whtde tract 
between Jenysus on the one side, and Lake Serbonis and Mount 
Casius on the other, and this is no small space, being as much 
as three days’ journc}% is a dry desert without a droj) of water. 

6. 1 shall now mention a thing of which t<w of those who sail 
tn Egypt are aware. Twice a year wine is brought into Egypt 
from every part of Greece, evs well as kom i’liccnicia, in earthen 
jars; ** and yet in the w'hole country you wdll nowhere .sec, as 1 
maj' say, a single jar.. What then, every one will ask, Ix'comcs 
of the jars.^ This, tOo, T will clear up. The burgomaster 01 
each town has to collect the wine-jars within his district, and to 
cany them to Memphis, whom tliey arc all filled with water by 
the Memphians, who then convey them to this desert tract of 

' firrodotiis api>ear<i to have thought that the Arabs were uruted \uider 
the covertimonc of a siiigie king. 

•Thai i<. Gaza. 

^ Pcalcaliiie SviiH means properly “the S>’ria of the Philistines.” who 
were ill ancient time% by for the must powerful race nf southern Syria (cf. 
Gen. xxi. xxvi. i4»8; Ex. .xiii. 17. dc.) 

•Besides the quautily ot wine made in Egypt, a great supplv was 
annuallv imported irom Greece, after the trade was opened with that 
country. 
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Syria. And so it comes to pass tliat all^the jars which enter 
Egj’^pt year by year, and are there pul up to sale, find their way 
into Syria, whitlier all the old jars haw gone Iwifore them. 

7. This way of keeping the passage into Eg^’pt fit for use by 
storing water there, was begun by the Persians so soon as they 
became masters of that country. As, however, at the time of 
which wc speak the tract had not yet been so supplied, Cam- 
byscs took the advice of his Haltcamassian guest, and sent 
messengers to the Arabian to l>eg u safe-amduct through the 
region. The Arabian granted his prayer, and each pledged 
faith to the other. 

8. The Arabs keep such pledges more religiously than almost 
itsiy other people.^ They plight failh with the forms following. 
When two men would swear a friendship, they stand on each 
side of a third: he with a sharp stone makes a cut on the inside 
of the hand of each near the middle finger, and, Uiking a piece 
from their dress, dips it in the blood of each, and moistens 
therewith seven stones ^ lying in the midst, calling the while 
on Bacchus and Urania. After this, the man who makes the 
pledge commends the stranger (or the citi5wn, if citizen he be) 
U) all his friends, and they deem ihomselvcs bound to stand to 
the engagement. They have but th<‘Sc two g»>ds, to wit, Bacchus 
and Urania;® and they say that in their mode of cutting the 
hair, they follow Bacchus. Now their practice is to (lat it in a 
ring, away from the temph*s, Bacchus they call in their 
language On^tal, and Urania, Alilat. 

9. When, therefore, the Arabian had pledged his faith to the 
mcs.scngers of Cambyses. he slruightway contrived as follows:— 
he filled a number of^camels* skins with water, and loading 
there with all the live camels that he possessed, dn)ve them into 
the desert, and awaited the coming of the army. This is the 
more likely of the two talcs that art told. The other is an im¬ 
probable story, but, as it is related, I think that 1 ought not to 
pass it by. 'Ibere is a great river in Arabia, called tlic Corys, 

^ The fidelity of the Arabs to their en«a«pmculs is uoticed by all 
travellers. Mr. Kinglako remarks. "It is tioI of tlie Bedouins that 
iraveliers are afraid, f<ir the safe-conduct jn'antcd by the Chief of thf* 
riiUns tribe is nevt^r, I beJicve, violated." (i'^othen.) 

* Events were often recorded in the East t>v stinics. Comp, the 12 stones 

placed m the bed of the Iordan, Joshua iv. *>. The number 7 had an 
imtK>rtant meaning: tn the Bible fre<iueiitlv). as well as 4 Th<* former 

was the fortunate number. It was also a sacred number with the Pmians. 

* There can be Utile doubt that the reiiRion of the Aralnuns in the time 
of Herodotus was asira^'* the worship of the host of heaven.** 
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which empties itself into the Erythnean sea. 'fhe Arabian 
king, they say, made a pipe of the skins of oxen and other 
beasts, reaching from this river all the way to the desert, and so 
brought the water to certain cisterns which he had had dug in 
the desert to receive it. It is a twelve days* journey from the 
river to this desert tract. And the water, they say, was brought 
through tlircc dificrcnl pipes to three separate places. 

10. Psammenitus, son of Amnsis, lay encamped at the mouth 
of the Nile, called the l^lusiac, aw'aiting Cambyses. For Cam- 
hysc's, when he went up e^^ainsl Egypt, found Amasis no longer 
in life: he had died after ruling Egypt forty and lour years, 
during all w'hich time no gn^ut misfortune had befallen him. 
When he died, his body was embalmed, and buried in the tomb 
which he had himself aiused to be made in the templet After 
his son Psammenitus had inounltcl the throne, a strange prodigy 
occurred in Egypt:—Rain fell at Egyptian Thebes, a thing 
which never happened before, and which, to the present time^ 
has never hapfxmcd again, as the Thebans thcmbclvcs testify ► 
In Upper Egypt it <h>cs not usually rain at all; but on this 
occasion, rain fell at I'hcbcs in small drops. 

11. The Persians crossed the desert, and, pitching their camp 
close to the Eg)^)Uan.s, made ready for buttle. Hereupon the 
mercenaries in the ])€Ty of Psammenitus, w'ho were Greeks and 
Carians, full of anger against Phant^ fur having brought a foreign 
army upon Egypt, lx;tbought tliemselves of a mode whereby 
they nngl\t be revenged on him. l*liaiies had left sons in Egypt. 
The merrcnuries took these, and leading them to the cam[), 
displayed them before the eyes of their fatlicr; after which they 
brouglil cjut u bowl, and, placing it in jtlje space between the 
two hosts, tliey led I be sons of J^hunes, one l)y one, to the vessel > 
and slew tlicm over it.^ When tlu' kist was dead, water and 
wine were poured into the bowl, and all the seddiers lusted of 
the blood, and so they went to the l>attle. Stubborn was the 
fight which followed, and it was not till vast numbers had been 
slain yp(^n both sides, that tlie Egyptians turned itnd fled. 

3 2, On the field wliere this iKiUle was fought 1 saw a very 
wonderful thing which the natives poiiUcd <»ui to me. The 
bone.s of the slam he seathTcd upon the field in two lots, those 
(}i Uie Persians in one place by tluniselvcs, as the bodies lay at 
the first—those of the ICgyptians in another place apart from 

' The temple of Minerva at Sajs ii. 169.) 

*Tlus was a mode ei inaking an oalli L>jndm|2. 
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them: If, then, you strike the Persian skulls, even with a pebble- 
they are so weak, lliat you break a hole in them; but the Egyp* 
tian skulls arc so strong, that you may smite them witli a stone 
and you will scarcely break them in. They gave me the follow¬ 
ing reason for this difference, which seemed to me likely 
enough:—The Egyptians (they said) from early childhood have 
the head shaved, and so by the action of the sun the skull 
becomes tliick and hard. The same cause prevents baldness in 
Egypt, where you see fewer bald men than in any other land. 
Such, then, is the reason why the skulls of the Egy))tians arc so 
strong. The Persians, on the other hand, have feeble skulls, 
because they keep themselves sliaded from tlie first,^ wearing 
turbans upon their heads. What 1 have here mentioned I saw 
with my own eyes, and I observed also the like at Papremis, in 
tlie case of the Persians who were killed with Achcmencs, the 
son of Darius, by Inarus the Libyan.^ 

13. The Egyptians who fought in the battle, no sooner turned 
their backs upon the enemy, than they fled away in complete 
disorder to Memphis, where they shut themselves up within the 
walls. Hereupon Cambyses sent a Mytilen^ean vessel, with a 
IV^rsian herald on board, who was to sail up the Nile to Mem¬ 
phis, and invite the Egyptians to a surrender. They, however, 
when they saw the vessel entering the town, poured forth in 
crowds from the castle, destroyed the ship, and, tearing the 
crew limb from liml), so bore them into the fortress. After this 
Memphis was besieged, and in due time surrendered. Hereon 
the Libyans who bordered upon P^gypt, fearing the fate of that 
country, gave themselves up to Cambyses without a battle, 
made an agreement to pay tribute to him, and forthwith sent 
him gif Is The Cyren^ns too, and the Darcceans, having tlie 
same fear as the Libyans, immediately did the like. (Cambyses 
received the Libyan presents very* graciously, but not so the 
gifts o{ the Cyrenxans. They had sent no more than five 
hundred Piiv<e^ <jf silver, which (.‘ambyses, 1 imagine, thouglit 
too little, lie therefore snatched the money from them, and 
with his own hands scatU-red it iimong his soldiers. 

14. 'J*en days after the tort iiad lallen, (.ambyses resolved to 

* PropaMv the shadm^ by tlic turban is alone meant 

* Vidi* infra, vii. 7. Tbe revolt ot Inarus is fixed by CliQtc*u to the yeai 
F.c. 4N>, the fifth year of Arlaxerxcs. 

* Vjde Jnira, iv, 105. Arecsilaus III. was kinq of Cyrenc at thh time. 

^ If AtUc liana) are intended, as is probable, the vylne of tlie C>Tena)ai) 
c<»utributi(in would be little mure thiin £2000 of our money. 
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try the spirit of Psammcnitus, the Egyptian king, whose whole 
reign had been but sLx months. He ^erefore had him set in 
one of the suburbs, and many other Egyptians with him, and 
there subjected him to insult. First of a)J he sent his daughter 
out from the city, clothed in the garb of a slave, with a pitcher 
to draw water. Many virgins, the daughters of the chief nobles, 
accompanied her, wearing the same dress. When the damsels 
came opposite tlic pliicc where their fathers sate, shedding tears 
and uttering cries of woo, the fathers, all but Psammcnitus, 
wept and wailed in return, grieving to see their children in so 
sad a plight; but he, when he had looked and seen, bent his 
head towards the ground. In this way passed by the water- 
carriers. .Next to tlicm came Psammenitus^ son, and two thou¬ 
sand Egyptian.s of the same age with him—all of them having 
ropes round Ihoir necks and bridles in their mouths—and they 
loo passed by on their way to suffer death for the murder of the 
MyUlenctans who were destroyed, with their vessel, in Memphis. 
For so had the rriyal judges given their sentence—‘‘ for each 
Mytilen<xan ten of the noblest Egyptians must forfeit life.*’ 
King Psammenitus saw the train pass on, and knew his son was 
being led to death, but, while the other Egyptians who sate 
around him W'epl an<J were sorely troubled, he showed no further 
sign than when he saw his daughter. And now, when they too 
were gone, it chanced tl)at one of his former boon-companions, a 
man advanced in years, who had been stripped of all that he 
had and was a beggar, come wlierc Psammenitus, son of Amasis, 
and the rest of the Kg)ptians were, asking alms from the 
soldiers. At this sight the king hurst into tears, and, weeping 
out aloud, called his friend by bis name, and smote himself on 
the head. Now' there were some who had l>een set to watch 
Psammenitus and sec what lie would do as each train went by; 
so these persons went and told Qimbyses of his behaviour. 
Then he, astonished at what was done, sent a messenger to 
Psammcnitus, and questioned him. saying, “ Psammenitus, thy 
lord Cambyscs uskeUi thee why, when thou sawest thy daughter 
brought to shame, and thy son on his way to death, thou didst 
neither utter cry nor slicd tear, while to a beggar, who is, 
he hears, a stranger to thy race, thou gavest those marks of 
honour.” To Utis question Psammenitus made answer, “ O son 
of Cyrus, my own misfortunes were too great for tears; but the 
woe of my friend deserved them. When a man falls from 
splendour and plenty into beggaiy* at the threshold of old age, 
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one may well weep for him/’ When the messenger brought back 
this answer, Cambj'ses owned it was just; Creesus, likewise, the 
Egyptians say, burst into tears—for he too had come into Egypt 
with Cambyses—and the Persians who were present wept. 
Even Cambyses himself was touched with pity, and he forth* 
with gave an order, that the son of Psammenitus should be 
spared from the number of those appointed to die, and Psam¬ 
menitus liimself brought from the suburb into his presence. 

15. The messengers were too late to save the life of Psam¬ 
menitus’ son, who hud been cut in pieces the first of all; but 
they look Psammenitus himself and brought him before the 
king. (!aml)yscs allowed him to live with him, and gave him 
no more harsh treatment; nay, could he have kept from inter¬ 
meddling with affairs, he might have recovered Egypt, and ruled 
it as go^'er^o^. For the Persian wont is to treat the sons of 
kings with honour, and even to give tlicir fathers* kingdoms to 
the children of such as revolt from thorn.^ There are many 
cases from which one may collect that this is the Persian rule, 
and especially those of Pausiris and Thannyras. Thannyras was 
son of Inarus the Libyan, and was allowed to succeed his father, 
as was also Pausiris, son of Amyrteus; yot certainly no tw*o 
peri>on.s over did the Persians more dumuge than Amyrtajus and 
Inarus, In this case Psammenitus plotted evil, and received 
his reward accordingly. He was discovered to be stirring up 
revolt in Egypt, wherefore Cambysc.^, when hLs guilt clearly 
appeared, compelled him to drink bulls bloodwhich presently 
caused Ihs death. Such was the end of Psammenitus. 

16. After this Cambyses left Mrmpliis, and went to Safe, 
washing to do that which he actually did on his arrival there. 
He entered the palace of Amasis, and straightway commanded 
that the body of the king should be brought forth from tiie 
sepulchre. When the attendants did according to his com¬ 
mandment, he further bade them scourge the body, and prick it 
with goads, and pluck the hair from it,® and heap upon it all 

’ It appear'i from the Jewish history that this was a general Oriental 
jiractice 111 ancieql times. When J^har.'ioh-Ni'Ch«> deposed Jehoabaz. he 
made Khakim (jSoiaKim). his brother, king over Judah <2 Kings xxUi. 

S 4]. And when Nebuebadneuar deposed Jehoiachiii {2 Kings xxiv. t?), 
a set Mattaniah (Zedekiah), his uncle, upon lUn throne. 

‘There seems to have b^n a widespread belief among the ancients 
that bull’s blood was poisonous 

* This IS evidently a Greek statement, and not derived from the Egyptian 
printts. There was no hair to pluck out, the " head and all the body ot 
the king& and priests being shaved. The whole sU^y may be doubted. 
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manner of insults, llie body, however, having been embalmed, 
resisted, and refused to come apart, do what they would to it; so 
the attendants grew weary of their work; whereupon Cambyses 
bade them take the corpse and bum it. Tliis was truly an 
impious command to give, for the Persians hold fire to be a god/ 
and never by any chance bum tlieir dead. Indeed this practice 
is unlawful, both with them and with the Egyptians—with them 
for the reason above mentioned, since they deem it wrong to 
give the corpse of a man to a god; and with the Egyptians, 
because they l>elieve fire to he a live animal, which eats what¬ 
ever it can seize, and then, glutU’d with the food, dies with the 
matter which it feeds upon. Now to give a man's body to be 
devoured by beasts is in no wise agreeable to their customs, and 
indeed this is the very reason why they embalm their dead; 
namely, to prevent them from l>cing eaten in the grave by 
worms. Thus Cambyses commanded what both nations ac¬ 
counted unlawful • According to the Egyptians, it was not 
Amasis who was thus treated, but another of their nation who 
was of about the same height. Tlie Persians, believing this 
man's body to be the king’s, abused it in the fashion described 
above. Amasis, they say, was warned by an oracle of what 
would happen to him after his death: in order, therefore, to 
prevent the impending fate, he buried the lx)dy, which after¬ 
wards received the blows, inside hi.s own tomb near the entrance, 
commanding his son to bury him, when he died, in the furthest 
recess of the same sepulchre. For my own part I do not believe 
that these orders were ever given by Amasis; the Egyptians, as 
it seems to me, falsely ussirt it, to save their own dignity, 
j;. After this Cambyses took counsel with himself, and 
planned three expeditioas. One was against the Carthaginians, 
anotlier against the Ammonians, and a third against the long- 
lived Ethiopuins, who dwelt in that part of Lib3'a whicii bordeis 
upon the .southern sca.^ He judged it l:>est to despatch his fleet 
against Carthage and lo semd some portion of his land army to 
act against the Ammoniarts, while his spies went into Ethiopia, 
under the j)retenr^ of carry ing presents to the king, but in reality 

‘ Ou this uojfit above, i. 131. 

- The Hgvptians WiTe avers** to buniinj! a bi»dVi n »t only because burning 
was consi<lcr<’(l Iho punishment of the wicked, but because it was opposed 
to all their prejudices in lavour its prc-wryaiioii. It they really believed 
In the return nt Ihe soul to the bodv, this would l»c au adclitiimal reason. 

* Not only in this passage, hut again, iiilra, oli. ii.t, tluw are sfiid to 
dwell towards the south, ut thi furthest Itmih of Afr%<a. Tlieir country 
must have lain, therefore, beyond the Straits oi Uabebmandeb. 
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to take note of all they saw^ and especially to observe whether 
there was really what is c^led “ the table of the Sun in 
Ethiopia. 

18. Now the tabic of the Sun according to the accounts given 
of it may be thus described:—It is a meadow in the skirts of 
their city full of the boiled flesh * of all manner of beasts, which 
the magistrates are careful to store with meat every night, and 
where whoever likes may come and eat during the day. The 
people of the land say that the earth itself brings forth the food. 
Such is the description which is given of this table. 

19. When Cambyses had made up his mind that tlic spies 
should go, he forthwith sent to Elephantine lor certain of the 
Icthyophugi who were acquainted with the Ethiopian tongue; 
and, while they were being fetched, issued orders to his fleet to 
sail against Cartilage. Jiut the Phoeniciajis said they would not 
go, since they were bound to the Carthaginian.s by solemn oaths, 
and since besides it would be wicked in them to make war on 
their own children. Now when the Phoenicians refused, the rest 
of the fleet was unequal to the undertaking; and so it was that 
the Carthaginians escaped, and were not enslaved by the 
Persians. Cambyses thought not right to force the war upon 
the Phoenicians, l^cause they had yielded themselves to the 
Persians,^ and because upon the Phcrnicians all his sea-sei*vice 
depended. The Cyprians had also joined the Persians of their 
own accord, and took part witii them in the expedition against 
Egypt. 

20. As soon as the Icthyophagi arrived from Elephantine, 
Cambyses, having told them what they were to say, forthwith 
despatched them into Ethiopia with these following gifts: to 
wit, a purple robe,® a gold chain for the neck, armlets, an 
alabaster box of myrrh, and a cask of palm wine. The Ethio^ 
pians to whom this embassy was sent, are said to be the tallest^ 

^ ThL- was coramon m early tunes, and as Atben^us says, the heroes 
in Homer seldom ** boil their meat, or dres> it with sauces; but in Hijypt 
as well as in Ethiopia boiled meat was eaten, tliough the Egyptians more 
trequently roasted it. and boiled tbeir fish. With the Arabs the custom 
oi boiling meat seems to be ver^' ancient. 

* It has been usual to ascribe the conquest of Thcenicla to Cyrus. Uut, 
accorditiji to Herodotus, the acquisition bcl^mgs to the reign of Cambyses. 

* VanoLis opinions have been held about the origin oi the Tvriao purple. 
The iDurex is ^ctierally supposed to have given U. A shell-fish (Hchx 
lantbina) is found on the coast, about Tyre and Beyroot, which is remark¬ 
able for its throw'uig out a quantity oi purple liquid when approached, in 
order (Uke the sepia) to conceal itself. 

* Vide mtra, hi* 1x4; and compare Isaiab xlv. 14. 
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and handsomest men in the whole world. In their customs 
they differ greatly from the rest of mankind^ and particularly in 
the way they choose their kings; for they find out the man who 
is the tallest of all the citizens^ and of strength equal to his 
height, and appoint him to rule over them, 

21. The IcUiyophagi on reaching this people, delivered the 
gifts to the king of the country, and spoke os follows:—“ Cam- 
byses, king of the Persian-s, anxious to become thy ally and 
sworn friend, has sent us to hold converse with thee, and to bear 
thee the gifts thou secst, which are the things wherein he him¬ 
self delights the most.’* Hereon the Ethiopian, who knew they 
came as spies, made answer:—The king of the Persians sent 
you not with these gifts because he much desired to become my 
sworn friend—nor is the account which ye give of yourselves 
true, for ye are come to search out my kingdom. Also your 
king is not a just man—for wore he so, he had not coveted a 
land which is not his own, nor brought slavery on a people who 
never did him any wrong. iJear him this bow, and say,—‘ The 
king of the Ethiops thus advise^ the king of the Persians—^when 
the Persians can pull a lx)w of this strength thus easily, then let 
him come with an army of superior strength against the long- 
lived Etliiopians—till then, let him thank the gods that they 
have not put it into the heart of the sons of the Ethiops to 
covet countries wliich do not belong to them.’ ** 

22. So speaking, he unstrung the how, and gave it into the 
hands of the messengers. Then, taking the purple robe, he 
asked them what it was, and how it had been made. They 
answered truly, telling him concerning the purple, and the art 
of the dyer—whereat he ol>served, ‘‘ that the men were deceitful, 
and their garments also.’* Next he took the neck-chain and 
the armlets, and asked about them. So the Icthyophagi ex¬ 
plained their use as ornaments. Then the king laughed, and 
fancying they were fetters, said, the Ethiopians had much 
stronger ones.” Thirdly, he inquired al>out the myrrh, and 
when they told him how it was made and rubbed upon the 
Jimb.s, he said the same as he had said about the robe. Last of 
all he came to the wine, and having learnt their way of making 
it, he drank a draught, which greatly delighted him; whereupon 
he asked what the Persian king was wont to eat, and to what 
age the longest-lived ol the Persians had been known to attain. 
They told him that the king ale bread, and described the nature 
of wheat—adding that eighty years was the longest term of 
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man’s life among the Persians. Hereat he remarked, It did 
not surprise him, if they fed on dirt, that they died so soon; 
indeed he was sure they never would have lived so long as 
eighty years, except for the refreshment they got from that 
drink (meaning the wine), wherein he confessed the Persians 
surpassed the Ethiopians.” 

23. The Icthyoph^i then in their turn questioned the king 
concerning the term of life, and diet of his people, and were told 
that most of them lived to be a hundred and twenty years old, 
while some even went beyond that age—they ate boiled flesh, 
and had for their drink nothing but milk. When the Icthyo- 
phagi showed wonder at the number of the years, he led tliem to 
a fountain, wherein when they had washed, they found their 
flesh all glossy and sleek, as if they had bathed in oil—and a 
scent came from the spring like that of violets. The water was 
so weak, they said, that nothing would float in it, neither wood, 
nor any lighter substance, but all went to the bottom. If the 
account of this fountain be true, it would be their constant use 
of the water from it which makes them so long-lived. When 
they quitted the fountain the king led them to a prison, where 
the prisoners wore all of them bound with fetters of gold. 
Among these Ethiopians copper is of all metals the most scarce 
and valuable. After they had seen the prison, they were like¬ 
wise shown what is called “ the table of the Sun.” 

24. Also, last of all, they were allowed to behold the coffins of 
the Ethiopians, which are made (according to report) of crystal, 
after the following fashion:—When the dead body has been 
dried, either in the Egyptian, or in some otlier manner, they 
cover the whole with gypsum, and adorn it with painting until it 
is as like the living man as possible. Then they place the body 
in a crystal pillar which has been hollowed out to receive it, 
crystal being dug up in great abundance in their country, and 
of a kind very easy to work. You may see the corpse through 
the pillar within which it lies; and it neither gives out any un¬ 
pleasant odour, nor is it. in any respect unseemly; yet there 
is no part that is not as plainly visible as if the body was 
bare. 'Xlie next of kin keep tlie crystal pillar in their houses 
for a full year from the time of the death, and give it the first 
fruits continually, and honour it with sacrifice. After the 
year is out they bear the pillar forth, and set it up near the 
town. 

25. When the spies had now seen everything, they returned 
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back to Egypt, and made report to Cambyses, who was stirred 
to anger by their words. Forthwith he set out on his march 
against the Ethiopians without having made any provision for 
the sustenance of his army, or reflected that he was about to 
wage war in the uttermost parts of the earth. Like a senseless 
madman as he was, no sooner did he receive the report of the 
Icthyophagi than he began his march, bidding the Greeks who 
were with his army remain where they were, and taking only 
his land force with him. At Thebe.s, which he passed througli 
on his way, he detached from his main body some fifty thousand 
men, and sent them against the Ammonians with orders to carry 
the people into captivity, and burn the oracle of Jupiter. Mean¬ 
while he himself went on with Uv* rest of his forces against the 
Ethiopians, before, however, he had accomplished one-fifth 
part of the distance, all that the army had in the way of provi¬ 
sions failed: whereupon the men began to eat the sumpter 
beasts, wliich shortly failed also. If then, at this time, Cam- 
hyses, seeing what was happening, liad confessed himself in the 
wrong, and led Ids army Ixick, he would have done the wisest 
thing that he could after the mistake made at the outset; but as 
it was, he look no manner of heed, but continued to march for¬ 
wards. So long as the earth gave them anything, the soldiers 
.sustained life by eating the grass and herbs; but when they 
came to the liare sand, a portion of them were guilty of a horrid 
deed: by tens they cast lots for a man, who was slain to l>e the 
food of the others. When Cambyses heard of these doings, 
alarmed at such cannibalism, he gave up his attack on Ethiopia, 
and retreating by the way he had come, reached Thebes, after 
he had lo.st vast numbers of Ins soldiers. From Thebes he 
marched down to Memphis, where he dismissed the Greeks, 
allowing them to sail home. And so ended the expedition 
against Ethiopia.^ 

26. The men sent to attack the Ainmonians, started from 
Thebes, having guides with them, and may be clearly traced as 
far as the city Oasis,^ which is inhabited by Samians, said to be 
of the tribe Aischrionia. The place is distant from Thebes 

’ The between KRypt and Bihiopia was Nuch as to render 

the c:«p€dUiofi easy. Us chief object would be the conquest ol Meroc. 

•The citv is taken, with much reas*»n, for the modern FI Khargeh, 
the chief town of what is called the sreat Oasis. This is distant, by one 
road 42y hv another 52 hours (6 and 7! days' jonmey tcspcclivcly), from 
ancient Thebes, The Egyptians in thc'iimc of Henxlotus mav have given 
the name Oasis to the city, as well as to the tract surrounding it. 
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seven days’ journey across the sand, and is called in our tongue 
“ the Island of the Blessed.*’ Thus far the army is known to 
have made its way; but thenceforth nothing is to be heard of 
them, except what the Ammonians, and those who get their 
knowledge from them, report. It is certain they neither reached 
the Ammonians, nor even C4une back to Egypt. Further than 
this, the Ammonians relate as follow-s:—ITiat the Persians set 
forth from Oasis across the sand, and had reached about half 
way between that place and themselves, when, as they were at 
their midday meal, a wind arose from the south, strong and 
deadly, bringing with it vast columns of whirling sand, which 
entirely covered up the troops, an<l caused them wholly to dis¬ 
appear. Thus, according to the Ammonians, did it fare v>ith 
this army. 

37. About the time when Cambyses arrived at Memphis, Apis 
appeared to the Egyptians. Now Apis is the god whom the 
Greeks call ICpaphus.^ As soon as he app>cared, straightway all 
the Egyptians arrayed themselves in their gayest garments, and 
fell to feasting and jollity: which when Cambyses .saw, making 
sure that these rejoicings were on account of his own ill success, 
he called before him the ofticers who had charge of Memphis, 
and demanded of them,—“ Why, when he was in Memphis 
before, the Egyptians had done nothing of this kind, but waited 
until now, when he had returned with the loss of so many of his 
troop.s? ” The officers made answer, ** That one of their gods 
had appeared to them, a god who at long intervals of time had 
been accustomed to show himself in Egypt—and that always on 
his appearance the whole of Egypt feasted and kept jubilee.” 
When Qimbyses heard this, he told them that they lied, and as 
hars he condemned them all to suffer death. 

28. When they were dead, he called the priests to his presence, 
and questioning them received the same answer; whereupon he 
observed, “ That he would soon know whether a tame god had 
really come to dwell in Egypt ”—and .straightway, without 
another word, he bade them bring Apis to him. So they went 
out from his presence to fetch the god. Now this Apis, or 
Epaphus, is the calf of a cow whicli is never afterwards able to 
bear young. The Egyptians say that fire comes down from 
heaven upon the cow, which thereupon conceives Apis. The 
calf which Ls so called has the following m^irks:—He is black, 
with a square spot of white upon his forehead, and on his back 

Vide supra, ii* x53« 
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the figure of an eagle; the hairs in his tail are doublCj and there 
is a beetle upon his tongue.^ 

29. When the priests returned bringing Apis with them, Caro- 
byses, like the harebrained person that he was, drew his dagger, 
and aimed at the belly of the animal, but missed his mark, and 
stabbed him in the thigh. Then he laughed, and said thus to 
the priests:—“ Oh! blockheads, and think ye that gods l>ecome 
like this, of flesh and blood, and sensible to steel? A fit god 
indeed for Egyptians, such an one! But it shall cost you dear 
that you have made me your laughing-stock/’ When he had 
so spoken, he ordered those, whose business it was,* to scourge 
the priests, and if they found any of the Egyptians keeping 
festival to put them to death. Thus was the feast stopped 
throughout the land of Egypt, and the priests suffered punish¬ 
ment. . Apis, wounded in the thigh, lay some time pining in the 
temple; at last he died of his ^^o\lncl, and the priests buried him 
secretly without the knowle<lge of (^mbyses. 

30. And now (^mbyscs, who even before had not been quite 
in his right mind, was forthwith, as the Egyptians say, smitten 
with madness ^ for this crime. The first of his outrages wa.s the 
slaying of Smordis, his full brother,^ whom he had sent back 
to Persia from Egypt out of envy, l)ecause he drew the bow 
brought from the Ethiopi ns by the Icthyophagi (which none 
of the other Persians were able to bend) the distance of two 
fingers’ breadth.^ When Smerdis was departed into Persia, 
Cambyses had a vision in his sleep—he thought a messenger 
from Persia came to him with tidings that Smerdis sat upon the 

* Apis was siipposrd to t>e th*^ jmaicc ol the .sonJ ot Osiris, and he was 
the sacred emblem ol that Gud; but he u sometimes hgured as a man 
with a bull's head. 

* Like the Turks, jud other orientals, the Persians had certain persons 

wbi>se duty it was to mfliet the bastiiiadii and <ithcr punishments, The 
conduct the Kpyplians to their enemies contrasts favourably with that 
of the Kastern people ol antiquilv, lor the^k' «mly cut off the hands of the 
deati, and laid tlicm in *' heaps " t^fnrr the king (cp. i 8, and x 

.Sam. xviii 27), as returns of the enemy’s killed: and if their captives were 
obliged to work, this was only the condition on winch life was preserved m 
early times; and we see no systematic tortures inflicted, and no cruellies 
beyond accidental harsh treatment by s^mie ignorant soldier» not unkmmn 
in the wars c>f Christian Kuroi>e. 

* The madness of Cambyses has been generallv accepted by our writers. 
But, as Hecren long ago observed, '* ive ought to be particularly on our 
guard against the evil that is related id Cambyses, inasmuch as our^fornia- 
lion is derived entirelv tnim his <*jiemies, the BgyKdiaii priests.*’ 

* In the original, " h«dh of the same father and of the same mother." 

* This 1$ contradicted by the Inscription, which records that Smerdis 

was put to death b^cff4 Cambys4s lot Egypt* 
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royal throne, and with his head touched the heavens. Fearing 
therefore for himself, and thinking it likely that his brother 
would kill him, and rule in his stead, Cambyses sent into Persia 
Prexaspes, whom he trusted beyond^ all the other Persians, 
bidding him put Smerdis to death. So this Prexaspes went 
up to Susa^ and slew Smerdis. Some say he killed him as 
they hunted together, others, that he took him down to the 
Erythraean Sea, and there drowned him.® 

31. This, it is said, was the first outrage which Cambyses 
committed. The second wa.s the slaying of his sister, who had 
accompanied him into Egypt, and lived with him as his wife, 
though she was his full sister,® the daughter both of his father 
and his mother. The way wherein he had made her his wife 
was the following:—It was not the custom of the Persians, 
before his time, to marry their sisters—but Cambyses, happen¬ 
ing to fall in love with one of lus, and wishing to take her to 
svife, as he knew that it was an uncommon thing, called together 
the royal judges, and put it to tliem, “ whether there was any 
law which allowed a brother, if he wished, to marry his sister? ” 
Now the royal judges are certain picked men among the Persians, 
who hold their office for life, or until they are found guilty of 
some misconduct. By them justice is administered in Persia, 
and they are the interpreters of the old laws, all disputes being 
referred to their decision. Wh^n Cambyses, therefore, put his 
question to these judge.s, they gave him an answer which was at 
once true and safe—“ they did not find any law,** they said, 
“ allowing a brother to take his sister tn wife, but they found a 
law, that the king of the Persians might do wliatever he pleased.** 
And so they neither warped the law through fear of Cambyses, 
nor ruined themselves by over stiHly maintaining the law; but 
they brought another quite distinct law to the king's help, 
which allowed him to have his wish.^ Cambyses, therefore, 

^ From tbis passage, as well as from .several olhr^^ {chs. 65, 70, etc), it 
would appear tUat Susa had l>ec<>me the chief residence of the Persian 
court AS early as the time of Cambyses. 

‘ The Inscription expressly ainarais the fact of the putting to death oi 
Smerdis by his brother, and also states that the death was not generally 
known. 

* The Egyptians were permitted to marry their sist<Ts by the same father 
and infither. Both were forbidden by the Levitical law; but ni Patriarchal 
limes A'saii was permitted to marry a sister, the daughter of Ins father only 
(Gen. X2). ihe Egyptian custom is one of those pointed at m LevU. 
xviii. 3. ' 

* It is scarcely necessary to point out the agreement bctweou the view of 
Persian law here disclosed, and that furnished by Dan. ch. vi.—Th< law 
of the Medes and Persians alters not.’* 
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married the object of his love/ and no lon^ time afterwards he 
took to wife another sister. It was the younger of these who 
went with him into Egypt, and there suffered death at his hands. 

32. Concerning the manner of her death, as concerning that 
of Smerdis/ two different accounts are given. The story which 
the Greeks tell, is, that Cambyses had set a young dog to fight 
the cub of a lioness—his wife looking on at the time. Now the 
dog was getting the worse, when a pup of tlic same litter broke 
his chain, and came to his brother’s aid—then the two dogs 
together fought the lion, and conquered him. The thing 
greatly pleased ('ambyscs, but his sister w'ho was sitting by 
shed tears. When Cambyses saw this, he asked her why she 
wept: whereon she told him, that seeing the young dog come to 
his brother’s aid mu<lc her think of Smerdis, whom there was 
none to help. For this speech, the Greeks say, Cambyses put 
her to death. But the Egyptians tell the story thus:—Tlie two 
were sitting at table, when the sister look a lettuce, and strip¬ 
ping the leaves off, asked her brother “ when he thought the 
lettuce looked the prettiest—when it had all its leaves on, or 
now that it w'os stripped? ” He answered, “ When the leaves 
were on.” ” But thou,” she rejoincrl, “ hast done as I did to 
the lettuce, and made bare the house of Cyrus.” Then Cam¬ 
byses was wroth, and sprang fiercely upon her, though she was 
with child at the time. And so it came to pass that she mis¬ 
carried and died. 

33. Thus mad was Cambyses upon his own kindred, and this 
either from his usage of Apis, or from some other among the 
many causes from which calamities are wont to arLsc. 'Fhey 
say that from his birth he was afflicted with a dreadful disease, 
the disorder which some call “ the sacred sickness.” It w'ould 
be by no means strange, therefore, if bis mind were affected in 
some degree, seeing that his body lalioured under so sore a 
malady. 

34. He was mad also upon otliers besides his kindred; among 
the rest, upon Prexaspes, the man whom he esteemed beyond 
all the rest of the Persians, who carried his mcssage.s, and whose 

* Vi ns Atos&a, th<* oi'^ther of Xerxes ^vicle iolra, iii. wbo was 
the wite Miccossively of Cambyses, the ISeado-Sinerdis, and Darius 
tlvstaspcs. 

• Vide siipta. ch. 30, sub fin. 

•* That the disease known under this natii<* was epilepsy appears from the 
book of Hippocrates, ** On the Sacred Ssekne^.** Ihe Italiaus still call 
U **mal Ijonedetto." Its sudden and terrible character caused it to be 
regarded a.s a divine visitation. 
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son held the office—an honour of no small account in Persia— 
of his cupbearer. Him Cambyses is said to have once ad* 
dressed as follows:—“ What sort of man, Prexaspes, do the 
Persians think me? What do they say of me? ” Prexaspes 
answered, Oh! sire, they praise thee greatly in all things but 
one—they say thou art too much given to love of wine.'’ * 
Such IVexaspcs told him was the judgment of the Persians; 
whereupon Caml^yses, full of rage, made answer, What? they 
say now that I drink too much wine, and so have lost my senses, 
and am gone out of my mind I Then their former speeches 
about me were untrue.” For once, when the Persians were 
sitting with him, and Crorsus was by, he had asked them, 

What sort of man they thought him compared to his father 
Cyrus? ” Hereon they had answered, That he surpassed his 
father, for he was lord of all that his father ever ruled, and 
further had made himself master of Egypt, and the sea.” Then 
Cra‘sus, who was standing near, and in is liked the comparison, 
spoke thus to Cambyses: “ In my judgment, 0 son of Cyrus, 
thou art not equal to Ihy father, for thou hast not yet left 
behind thee sucli a son as he.” Cambyses was delighted when 
he heard this reply, and praised the judgment of Creesus. 

35. Recollecting these answers, Cambyses spoke fiercely to 
Prexaspes, saying, “ Judge now thyself, Prexaspes, whether the 
Persians telJ the truth, or w'hether it is not they who arc mad 
for speaking as they do. Look there now at thy son standing 
in the vestibule—if 1 shoot and hit him right in the middle of 
the heart, it will be plain the Persians have no grounds for what 
tliey say: if 1 miss him, then I allow that the Persians arc right, 
and that I am out of my mind.” So speaking he drew his bow 
to the full, and struck the bo)% who straightway fell down dead. 
Then Cambyses ordered the body to be opened, and the wound 
examined; and wJien the arrow was found to have entered the 
heart, the king w^as quite overjoyed, and said to the father with 
a laugh, “ Now thou seest plainly, Prexaspes, that it is not I who 
am mad, but the Persians who have lost their senses. 1 pray 
thee tell me, sawest thou ever mortal man send an arrow with a 
better aim? ” Prexaspes, seeing that the king \\u> not in his 
right mind, and fearing for himself, replied, “ Oh! my lord, I do 
not think that God himself could shoot so dexterously.” Such 
was the outrage which Cambyses committed at this time: at 

' The drinking pK^pciiMitus of the Persians generally have been already 
noticed by Herc^(»tu$ (1. 131). 
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another, he took twelve of the noblest Persians, and, without 
bringing any charge worthy of death against them, buried them 
all up to the neck. 

36. Hereupon Crcesus the Lydian thought it right to admonish 
Cambyses, which he did in these words following:—Ohl king, 
allow not thyself to give way entirely to thy youth, and the 
heat of thy temper, but check and control thyself. It is well to 
look to consequences, and in forethought is true wisdom. Thou 
layest hold of men, who are tliy fellow-citizens, and, without 
cause of complaint, slayest them—thou even puttest children to 
death—bethink thee now, if thou shalt often do things like 
these, will not the Persians rise in revolt against thee? It is 
by thy father’s wish that 1 offer thee advice; he charged me 
strictly to give thee such counsel as I might see to be most for 
thy good.” In thus advising (ambyses, Crcesus mearft nothing 
but what was friendly. But Cambyscs answered him, “ Dost 
thou presume to offer me advice? Right well thou ruledst thy 
own country when thou wert a king, and right sage advice thou 
gavest my father Cyrus, bidding him cross the Araxes and fight 
the Massage tax in their own land, when they were willing to 
have passed over into ours. By thy misdirection of thine own 
affairs thou broughtest ruin upon thyself, and by thy bad 
counsel, which he followed, thou broughtest ruin upon Cyrus, 
my lather. But thou shalt not escape punishment now, for 1 
have long been seeking to find some occasion against thee.” As 
he thus spoke, Cambyses took up his bow to shoot at Crcesus; 
l)ut Crcesus ran hastily out, and escaped. So when Cambyses 
found that he could not kill him with his bow, he bade his 
servants seize him, and put him to death. The servants, how¬ 
ever, who knew their master’s humour, thought it best to hide 
<!rcesus; that so, if Cambyses relented, and asked for him, they 
might bring him out, and get a reward for having saved his life 
—if, on the other hand, he did not relent, or regret the loss, they 
might then despatch him. Not long afterwards, Cambyses did 
in fact regret the loss of Crcesus, and the servants, perceiving it, 
let him know that he was still alive. I am glad,” said he, 
•' that Crcesus lives, but as for you who saved him, ye shall not 
escape my vengeance, but shall all of you be put to death.” 
And he did even as he had said. 

37. Many other wild outrages of this sort did Cambyses 
commit, both upon the Persians and the allies, while he still 
&taytd at Memphis; among the rest he opened the ancient 
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sepulchres^ and examined the bodies that were buried in them. 
He likewise went into the temple of Vulcan^ and made great 
sport of the image. P*or the image of Vulcan ^ is very like the 
Patseci ^ of the Phcenicians, wherewith they ornament the prows 
of their ships of war. If persons have not seen these, I will 
explain in a different way—it is a figure resembling that of a 
pigmy. He went also into the temple of the Cabiri,^ which it is 
unlawful for any one to enter except the priests, and not only 
made sport of the images, but even burnt them. They are made 
like the statue of Vulcan, who is said to have been their father. 

38. Thus it appears certain to me, by a great variety of 
proofs, that Cambyses was raving mad; he would not else have 
set himself to make a mock of holy rites and long-established 
usages. For if one were to offer men to choose out of all the 
customs in the world such as seemed to them the best, thejr 
would examine the whole number, and end by preferring their 
own; ^ so convinced are they that their own usages far surpass 
those of all others. Unless, therefore, a man was mad, it is not 
likely that he would make sport of such matters. That people 
have this feeling about their laws may Ik seen by very many 
proofs: among others, by the following. Darius, after he had 
got the kingdom, called into his presence certain Greeks who 
were at hand, and asked—“ What he should pay them to eat 
the bodies of their fathers when they died? ” To which they 
answered, that there was no sum that would tempt them to do 
such a thing. He then .sent fur certain Indians, of the race 
called Callatians, men who eat their fathers,^ and asked them, 
while the Greeks stood by, and knew by the help of an inter- 
preter all that was said—“ What he should give them to bum 
the bodies of their fathers at their decease? " The Indians 
exclaimed aloud, and bade him forbear such language. Such is 

'The deformed figure uf the Ptbah of M(*inphi9 dt>ubUes^ gave nse to 
the fable of the lameness of the <ireek Hcpl)a*stu» or Vulcau. 

^They were dwarf figures of gods, apparently of any gods^ placed* 
according to Herodotus, at the prow, accts’ding to Hesycliius and Siiidas, 
at the poop of a galley. They were probably intended to iirolect the ship 
from harm. 

* The Cabiri were Pelasgic gods. [The word is comiected with tlie 
Semitic /Te^lrisgreat.—E. H. B.| 

* This just remark of Herodotus is one of many tending to show bow 
unprejudiced and sensible his opuiious were; ami we may readily absc»lve 
him from the folly of believing many of the strange sitvrieii be relates» 
against which indeed he guards himself by saying he inertly reports what 
he hears without giving credit to all himself, tir expecting othera to do ao. 

^ Vide Infrai lii. 99, and compare the custom of the l»«donians, iv. 26. 
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men's wont herein; and Pindar was right, in my judgment, 
when he said, '' Law is the king o er all.” 

39. While ( ajnbyscs was cariy'ing on this war in Egypt, the 
I-Acedamonians likewise sent a force to Samos against Poly¬ 
crates, the son of ^Eaces, who had by insurrection made himself 
muster of that island.^ At the outset he divided the state into 
three parts, and shared the kingdom with his brothers, Pantag- 
notus and Syloson; l)Ut later, having killed the former and 
lianished the latter, who was the younger of the two, he held 
the whole island. Hereupon he made a contract of friendship 
W'ith Amasis tlic P-gyptian king, sending him gifts, and receiving 
from him otliers in return. Jn a little while his power so greatly 
increased, that the fame of it went abroad throughout Ionia 
and the rest of Greece. Wherever he turned his arms, success 
waited on him. He bad a fleet of a hundred pcnteconlers, and 
bowmen to the numlier of a tboiusand.* Herewith he plundered 
all, without distinction of friend or foe; for he argued that a 
friend was better pleased if you gave him back what you had 
taken from him, ilian if you spared him at the first. Ho cap¬ 
tured many of the islands, and sevenU towns upon the mainland. 
Among his other doings he overcame the I^sl)ians in a sea-fight, 
when they came witli all their forces to the help of Miletus, and 
made a number of tliem prisoners. These persons, laden with 
fetters, dug the moat which surrounds the castle at Samos.^ 

40. Ibc exceeding good fortune of Polycralcs did nut escape 
the notice of Amasis, who wiis much disturbed thereat. When 
therefore his successes continued increasing, Amasis wrote him 
the following letter, and sent it to Samos. Amasis to Poly¬ 
crates thus sayeth: it is a pleasure to hear of a friend and ally 
prospering, hut thy exceeding prosperity does not cause me joy, 
forasmuch as I know that the gods arc envious. My wish for 
myself, and for those whom I love, is, to be now successful, and 
now to meet with a check; thus passing through life amid 
alternate good and ill, ratlier than with perpetual good fortune. 
For never yet did I hear tell of any one succeeding in all his 
undertakings, who did not meet with calamity at last, and come 
to utter rum. ISow, therefore', give car to my words, and meet 
lliy good luck in this wa)’: bethink thee which of all thy 
treasures thou valuest most and canst least bear to part with; 

^ See below, cli lao 

bowmen wm' Snmians 

* Ibc Uwn Samos, not the island, is of course hero meant.?" The islands 
of tbc almost uU derived their name Irom their chief city. 
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take it, whatsoever it be, and throw it away, so that it may be 
sure never to come any more into the sight of man. Then, if thy 
good fortune be not thenceforth chequered with ill, save thyself 
from harm by again doing as I have counselled.” 

41. When Polycrates read this letter, and perceived that the 
advice of Amasis was good, he considered carefully with himsell 
which of the treasures that he had in store it would grieve him 
most to lose. After much thought he made up his mind that it 
was a signet-ring which he was wont to wear, an emerald set in 
gold,^ the workmanship of Theodore, son of Tclecles, a Samian. 
So he determined to throw this away; and, manning a pente- 
conter, he went on Iward, and l>ade the sailors put out into the 
open sea. When he was now a long way from the island, he 
took the ring from his finger, and, in the sight of all those who 
w'ere on board, flung it into the deep. 'Vhis done, he returned, 
home, and gave vent to his soITuw^ 

42. Now it happened five or six days afterwards that a fisher¬ 
man caught a fish so large and beautiful that he thought it well 
deserved to be made a present of to the king. So he took it 
with him to the gate of the palace, and said that he wanted to 
see Polycrates. Then Polycrates allowed hin^ to come in, and 
the fisherman gave him the fish with these words following— 
‘‘ Sir king, when 1 took this prize, I thought I would not carry 
it to market, though 1 am a p^ior man who live by my trade. 
1 said to myself, it is worthy of Polycrates and his greatness: 
and so I brought it here to give it to you.” The speech please<l 
the king, who thus spoke in reply;—“Thou didst right well, 
friend, and I am doubly indebted, Ixith for the gift, and for the 
speech. Come now', and sup with me.” So the fisherman went 
home, esteeming it a high honour that he had been asked to sup 
with the king. Meanwhile the servants, on cutting open the 
fish, found the signet of their master in iU belly. No sooner 
did they see it than they seized upon it, and, hastening to Poly¬ 
crates with great joy, restored it to him, and told him in what 
way it had been found. The king, who saw something providen¬ 
tial in the matter, forthwith wrote a letter to Amasis, telling 
him all that had happened, what he had himself done, and what 
had been the upshot—and despatched the letter to Egypt. 

43. When Amasis had read the letter of Polycrates, he per¬ 
ceived that it does not belong to man to .save his fellow-man 

' The story ol the fisbiTcnan and the rioi; has been adopted by the Arabs 
with variations. fCf. Macculloch, The Chitdhcod of Fxetion^ p. 301.— 
E. H. B ] 
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from the fate which is in store for him; likewise he felt certain 
that Polycratcs would end ill, as he prospered in everything, 
«ven finding what he had thrown away. So he sent a herald to 
Samos, and dissolved the contract of friendship. This he did, 
that when the great and heavy misfortune came, he might escape 
the grief which he would have felt if the sufferer had been his 
bond-friend. 

44. It was with this Polycratcs, so fortunate in every under¬ 
taking, that the Lacedemonians now went to war. Certain 
Samians, the same who afterwards founded the city of Cydonia 
in Crete,^ had earnestly intreated their help. For Polycrates, 
at the time when Cambyses, son of Cyrus, was gathering together 
an armament against Egypt, had sent to beg him not to omit 
to ask aid from Samos; whereupon Cambyses with much readi¬ 
ness despatched a messenger to the island, and made request 
that Polycrates Wijuld give some ships to the naval force 
which he was collecting against Egypt. Poly crates straightway 
picked out from among the citizens such as he thougljt most 
likely to stir revolt against him, and manned with them forty 
triremes, which he sent to Cambyses, bidding him keep the men 
safe, and never allow them to return home. 

45, Now some accounts say that these Samians did not reach 
Egypt; for that when they were off Carpathus,® they took 
counsel together and resolved to .sail no further. But others 
maintain that they did go to Egypt, and, finding themselves 
watched, deserted, and sailed back U> Samos. There Poly crates 
went out against them with his fleet, and a battle was fought 
and gained by the exiles; after w'hich they disembarked upon 
the island and engaged the land forces of Polycrates, but were 
defeated, and so sailed off to I^ccdxmon. Some relate that the 
Samians from Egypt overcame Polycrates, but it seems to me 
untruly; for had the Samians been strong enough to conquer 
Polycratcs by themselves, they would not have needed to call 
in the aid of the Lacedemonians. And moreover, it is not 
likely that a king who had in his pay so large a body of foreign 
mercenaries, and maintained likewise such a force of native bow¬ 
men, woitld have been worsted by an army so small as that of 
the returned Samians. As for his own subjects, to hinder them 
from betraying him and joining the exiles. Polycrates shut up 

^ Infra, cb. 5 q. 

* Car Da thus, the ini>dcrn Sca^panio, lialf*way between Rhodes and Crete, 
would lie directly ia the passage from Samos to Egypt. 
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their wives and children in the sheds built to shelter his ships, 
and was ready to burn sheds and all in case of need. 

46. When the banished Samians reached Sparta, they had 
audience of the magistrates, before whom they made a long 
speech, as was natural with persons greatly in w^ant of aid. 
Accordingly at this first sitting the Spartans answered them, 
that they had forgotten the first half of their speech, and could 
make nothing of the remainder. Afterwards the Samians had 
another audience, whereat they simply said, showing a bag 
which they had brought with them, Tlic bag wants flour.” 
The Spartans answered that they did not need to have said “ the 
bag; ” however, they resolved to give them aid. 

47. llien the I^ced«monians made ready and set forth to the 
attack of Samos, from a motive of gratitude, if we may believe 
the Samians, because the Samians had once sent ships to their 
aid against the Messenians; but as the Spartans themselves 
say, not so much from any wish to assist the Samians who 
begged their help, as from a desire to punish the people who 
had seized the bowl which they sent to Ctcbsus,* and the corselet 
which Amasis, king of Egypt, sent as a pre.sent to them. The 
Samians made prize of this corselet the year before they took 
the bowl—it was of linen, and had a vast number of figures of 
animals inwoven into its fabric, and was likewise embroidered 
with gold and tree-wool.- What is most worthy of admiration 
in it is, that each of the twists, although of fine texture, contains 
within it three hundred and sixty threads, all of them clearly 
visible. The corselet which Amasis gave to the temple of 
Minerva in Lindus is just such another.^ 

48. 'Fhe Corinthians likewise right willingly lent a helping 
hand towards the expedition against Samos; for a genemtion 
earlier, about the time of the seizure of the wine* bow I,^ they too 
had suffered insult at the hands of the Samians. It happened 
that Periander, son of Cypselus, had taken three hundred boys, 
children of the chief nobles among the Coreyrgeans, and sent 
them to Alyattes for eunuchs; the men who hud them in charge 
touched at Samos on their way to Sardis; whereupon the 
Samians, having found out what was to become of the Iwys 

^ Vide supra, i. 70. ... 

* This is the riame by which Herodotus designates “ cotton/* as is plain 
from ch. 106 of this Book, and Irom Book vji. cb. 65. 

^ Vide supta. ii. i8a. 

*On the strenfftb of this passage and another (v. 94), I should think 
it probable that PerianderN reign came down at least as low as b.c. 567 * 
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when they reached that city, first prompted them to take 
sanctuary at the temple of Diana; and after this, when the 
Corinthians, as they were forbidden to tear the suppliants from 
the holy place, sought to cut off from them all supplies of food, 
invented a festival in their behoof, which they celebrate to this 
day with the self*same rites. Each evening, as night closed in, 
during the whole time that the boys continued there, choirs of 
youths and virgins were placed about the temple, carrying in 
their hands cakes made of ses^ime and honey, in order that the 
Corcynean boys might snatch the cakes, and so get enough to 
live upon. 

49, And this went on for so long, that at last the Corinthians 
who had charge of the l>oys gave them up, and took their 
departure, upon which the Samians conveyed them back to 
Corcyra. If now, after the death of Periandcr, the Corinthians 
and Curcyru?ans had l>een good friends, it is not to be imagined 
that the former would ever have taken part in the expedition 
against Samos for such a reason as this; but as, in fact, the two 
people have always, ever since the first settlement of the island, 
l>een enemies to one another, this outrage was remembered, and 
the Corinthians bore the Samians a griidge for it. Periander 
had chosen the youths from among the first families in Corcyra, 
and sent them a present to Alyaltes, to revenge a wrong which 
he had received. For it was the Corcyrreans who began the 
quarrel and injured Periander by an outrage of a horrid nature. 

50. After Periander had put to death his wife Melissa, it 
chanced that on thi.s first afUiction a second followed of a 
different kind. His wife had borne him two sons, and one of 
them had now reached the age of seventeen, the other of 
eighteen years, when their mother’s father, i’rocles, tyrant of 
Epidaurus, asked them to his court. They went, and Procles 
treated them with much kindness, as was natural, considering 
they were his own daughter's children. At length, w'heii the 
time for parting came, Procles, as he was sending them on their 
way, said, Know you now, ray children, who it was that caused 
your mother's death? ” The elder son took no account of this 
speech, but the younger, whose name was Lycophron, was sorely 
troubled at it—so much so, that when he got back to Corinth, 
looking upon his father as his mother's murderer, he would 
neither speak to him, nor answer when spoken to, nor utter a 
w ord in reply to all his questionings. So Periander at last, grow¬ 
ing furious at such behaviour, burnished him from his house. 
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51. The younger son gone, he turned to the elder and asked 
him, “ wliat it was that their grandfatlier had said to them? 
Then he related in how kind and friendly a fashion he had 
received them; but, not having taken any notice of the speech 
which Proclcs had uttered at parting, he quite forgot to mention 
it. Periander insisted that it was not possible this should be 
all—their grandfather must have given them some liint nr 
other—and he went on pressing him, till at last the lad remem¬ 
bered the parting speech and told it. Periander, after he had 
turned the whole matter over in his thotights, and felt unwilling 
to give way at all, sent a messenger to the persons wlio had 
opened their houses to his outcast son, and forbade them to 
harbour him. T\h)t\ the boy, when he was chased from one 
friend, .sought refuge with another, but was driven from shelter 
to shelter by the threats of his father, who menaced all those 
that took him in, and commanded them to shut their doors 
against him. Still, as fast as he was forced to leave one house 
he went to another, and was received by the inmates; for his 
acquaintance, although in no small alarm, yet gave him shelter, 
as he was Periander^s son. 

52. At last Periander made proclamation that whoever 
harboured his son or even spoke to him, should forfeit a certain 
sum of money to Apollo. On hearing this no one any longer 
liked to take him in, or even to hold converse with him, and he 
himself did not think it right to seek to do wliat was forbidden; 
so, abiding by his resolve, he made his lodging in the public 
porticos. When four days had passed in this way, Periander, 
seeing how wretched his son was, that he neither washed nor 
took any food, felt moved with compassion towards him; where¬ 
fore, foregoing his anger, he approached him, and said, ‘‘ Which 
is better, oh ! my ?on, to fare as now thou farest, or to receive my 
crown and all the good things that 1 possess, on the one condition 
of submitting thyself to thy father? See, now, though my ow'n 
child, and lord of tins wealthy Corinth, thou hast brought thy¬ 
self to a beggar’s life, because thou must resist and treat with 
anger him whom it least behoves thee to oppose. If there has 
liven a calainity, and thou beorest me ill will on that account, 
bethink thee that 1 too feel it, and am the greatest sufferer, 
in as much as it was by me that the deed was done. For 
thyself, now that thou knowest how much better a thing it is 
to be envied than pitied, and how dangerous it is to indulge 
anger against parents and superiors, come back with me to thy 
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home.*’ With such words as these did Periander chide his son; 

4 

but the son made no reply, except to remind his fatl\er that he 
was indebted to the god in the penalty for coming and holding 
converse with him. Tlien PerijiJidcr knew that there was no 
cure for the youth’s malady, nor means of overcoming it; so he 
prepared a ship and sent him away out of his sight to Corcyra, 
which island at that time belonged to him. As for Prdcles, 
Periander, regarding him as the true ^author of all his present 
troubles, went to war with him as soon as his son was gone, and 
not only made himself muster of his kingdom Epidaurus, but 
also took Procles himself,*and curried him into captivity. 

53. As time wont on, and Periander came to be old, he found 
himself no longer equal to the oversight and management of 
affairs. Seeing, therefore, in his eldest son no manner of ability, 
but knowing him to lx* dull and bloi'kish, he sent to Coreyra and 
recalled Lyrophron to take the kingdom. Lycopliron, however, 
did not even deign to ask the bearer of this me.9.sagc a question. 
But Periander’s heart was set upon the y<juth, .so he sent again 
to him, this time by his own daughter, the sister of Lycophron, 
who would, he thought, have mom power to persuade him than 
any other f)ers<)n. Then she, when she reached Corcyra, spoke 
thus with her brother:—“ Dust thou wish the kingdom, brother, 
to pass into strange hands, and our father’s wealth to be made a 
prey, rather than thyself return to enjoy it? Come liack home 
with me, and cease to punish thyself. It is scant gain, this 
obstinacy. Why seek to cure evil by evil? Mercy, remember, 
is by many set above justice. Many, also, w'hile pusliing th«ir 
mother’s claims have f<;rfeitod their father’s fortune. Power is 
a slippery thing—it has many suitors; and he is old and stricken 
in years—let not thy own inheritance go to another.** Thus 
did the sister, who had be^n tutored by Periander w^hat to say, 
urge all tlie arguments most likely to have weight with her 
brother. He however made answer, ** That so long as he knew 
his father to be still alive, he would never go back to Corinth.*’ 
When the sister brought Periander this reply, he sent to his son 
a third lime bv a horald, and said he would come himself to 
Corcyra, and let his son take his place at Corinth as heir to his 
kingdom. To these terms Lycophron agreed; and Periander 
was making ready to pass into Corcyra and his son to return to 
Corinth, when the Corcyneans, being informed of wJiat was 
taking place, to keep Periander away, put the young man to 
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death.* For tiiis reason it was that Periander took vengeance 
vn the Corcyroans. 

54. 'The Ivacedaemonians arrived before Samos with a mighty 
armament, and forthwith laid siege to the place. In one of the 
assaults upon the walls, they forced their way to the top of the 
tower which stands by the sea on the side where the suburb is, 
l>ut Poly crates came in person to the rescue with a strong force, 
and l)eat them back. Meanwhile at the upper tower, which 
stood on the ridge of the hill, the besieged, both mercenaries 
and Samians, made a sally; but after they had withstood the 
I^cerla^monians a short time, they fled backwards, and the 
Lacedaemonians, pressing upon them, slew' numbers. 

55. If now all who were present had l.Hjhavcd that day like 
Archias and Lycopas, two of the l^cedsmonians, Samos might 
have been taken. For these two heroes, following hard upon 
the flying Samians, entered the city along with them, and, being 
all alone, and their rettrut cut off. were slain within the walls 
ot tlie place. 1 myself once fell in with the grandson of this 
Archias, a man named Archias like his gr<indsirc, and the son of 
Samius, whom I met at Pitana, to which canton he belonged- 
He respected the Samians beyond all other h^rcigners, and he 
told me that his father was called Samius, because his grand¬ 
father Archias died in Samos so gloriously, and that the reason 
why he respected the Samians so greatly was, that his gr‘andsire 
was buried with public honours bv the Samian people. 

56. 'ibe Lacedaemonians besieged Samos during foily days, 
but not making any progress before the place, they raised the 
siege at the end of that time, and returned home to the Pelo- 
ponnese. Inhere is a silly tale told, that Polycrates struck a 
quantity of the coin of his country in lead, and, coating it with 
gold, gave it to the Lacedaemonians, who on receiving it took 
their departure.* 

This was the first expedition into Asia of the Lacedaemonian 
Dorians.^ 

^ Th« Scholiast on Thucyd. 1. 13, states that the naval battle there 
spoken ot as the earliest upon record, took place in a w'ar between Corinth 
and Corcyra arism^ out of this murder. 

’ liiis tale may have been /dJse» yet it is not without its value. 11 siio>v»» 
the general opinion cf the corruptibibty ot the Spartans. The peculiar 
at tv actions possess^ by the vetUutn ne/Oi may account tor liic greater 
openness of the Spartans to bribery than Uic other Greeks. Traces of this 
nattonai characteristic appear in other parts 0/ Her<>dotus*s llLstory; for 
iastance. m the story of M»au<hius (lii. in that ul Cleoiocnes (v. sxh 
and in that ot Lcot^^idas (vt. 7^). 

* These words are emphatic* Tney mark (he place which this expedition 
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57. The Siimians who had fought against. Polycrates, when 
they knew that the L 4 iCcd<emoniaTis were about to forsake them, 
left Samos themselves, and sailed to Siphnos.^ They happened 
to be in want of money; and the Siphnians at that time were at 
the height of their greatness, no islanders having so much w^ealth 
as they, 'i'hcre were mines of gold and silver in their country, 
and of so rich u yield, that fmm a tithe of the ores the Siphnians 
furnished out a treasury at Delphi which was on a par with the 
grandest there. What the mines yielded was divided year by 
year among the citizens. At the time wiicn they formed the 
treasury, the Siphnians consulted the oracle, and asked whether 
their good things would remain to them many years. The 
Pythoness made answer as follows:— 

** When the Prvtanics* scat sbiiics white ^ in the island Siphnos, 
White-br«Hv<'d ah the forum-—need then oi a true sc<t*s Wisdom- 
Danger will threat from a wivxien host, and a lieraid iu scarlet.'* 

Now about this time the forum of the Siphnians and their town- 
hall or prytancum had been adorned with Parian marble.^ 

58. The Siphnians, however, were unable to understand the 
oracle, either at the time when it was given, or aftortvards on 
the arrival of the Samians. I* or these last no sooner came to 
anchor off tlie island than they sent one of their vessels, with an 
ambassage on board, to the city. All ships in these early times 
were painted with vermilion ; ^ and this was what the Pythoness 
had meant when she told them to beware of danger “ from a 

“•ccupies the mind i>i KLTod(»tiis. It is an aRP'essiou ol tlic r,rc«*ks upon 
Asia, and therefore a piiss;igc iu the hLStory of the great quarrel between 
Persia and Greece, lor all Asia is the King's (i. 4). 

* Siphnos (the niiKlern Si/anfo) is one (»f thc^ western Cyclaiios, 

•The inenliou of whiteness here, and the e.xprcssinn “ then'* show that 
the attack was to I>e made before the Siphuiaus had had time to colour their 
huiidmgs. Ill HiT<Ki>tusN time they were evidently painted, but “ then ** 
iliey had merely tlieiiatiir.il hue ol the white marble. The Greek custom of 
pdiuting their moiiumeius was comniou from the ciuliest to the latest times, 
and traces of mlcmr are toiuid ou the I Parthenon and other buiidings. At 
£rst they were covered with painted stucco; and when marble took its 
pl.icc it received the same coloured ornaments, for which it was as well 
iuited as its less durable predeces^. 

* This IS the first known uistanco of the use of Parian marble m orna¬ 
mental building. 

* Yet Ho 111 cr almost invariably speaks of “ black ships ** {vijer ^\a*>»o 0 * 
Perhafis, however, there is no contradiction here. For Homer's ships 
arc *' crimstui-chceketl.'* km “ vermibon-cheeked." It would seem that 
while the hull of the vessH was in the mam black, being probably covered 
with pitch or some similar substance, the sides above the water, which 
Homer culled the ** cliecks ** ot the ship, were red. Herodotus may not 
mean more than ttiis. 
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wooden host^ and a herald in scarlet.^' So the ambassadors 
came ashore and besought the Stphnians to lend them ten talents; 
but the Siphnians refused, whereupon the Samians began to 
plunder their lands. Tidings o! this reached the Siphnians, who 
straightway sallied forth to save their crops; then a battle was 
fought, in which the Siphnians suffered defeat, and many of 
their number were cut off from the city by the Samians, after 
which these latter forced the Siphnians to give them a hundred 
talents. 

59. With this money they bought of the Herraionians the 
island of Hydrea,' off the coast of the Peloponnese, and this they 
gave in trust to the Treezenians, to keep for them, while they 
themselves went on to Crete, and founded the city of Cydonia, 
They had not meant, when they set sail, to settle there, but only 
to drive out the Zacynthians from the island. However they 
rested at Cydonia,^ where they flourished greatly for five years. 
It was they who built the various temples that may still be seen 
at that place, and among them the fane of Hictyna.® But in 
the sixth year they were attacked by the Eginctans, who beat 
them in a sea-fight, and, with the help of the Cretans, reduced 
them all to slavery. The lx:aks of llieir ships, which carried the 
figure of a wild boar, U\ey .sawed off, and laid them up in the 
temple of Minerva in Egina. The Eginetans took part against 
the Samians on account of an ancient grudge, since the Samians 
had first, when Amphicrates was king of Samos, made war on 
them and done great harm to their island, .suffering, however, 
much damage also themselves. Such was the reason which 
moved the Eginetans to make this attack. 

60. I have dwelt the longer on the affairs of the Samians, 
because three of the greatest works in all Greece were made by 
them. One is a tunnel, under a hill one hundred and fifty 
fathoms high, carried entirely through the base of the hill, wiA 
a mouth at either end. The length of the cutting is seven fur¬ 
longs—the height and width are each eight feet. Along the 
whole course there is a second cutting, twenty cubits deep and 
three feet broad, whereby water is brought, through pipes, from 

* An island about twelve miles long, and only tv>^ or three broad, off 
tlie coast of the ArgoUc peninsula 

* Cydooia lay on the ooK^ern CY>a$t <if Crete, towards the western end 
of the island. 

* Dietyna. or Dictyima, was the same as Dritozuortis. an ancjent goddess 
of the Cretans. The Greeks usually regarded her as identical with their 
Artemis (Diana). 

I g 
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an abundant source into the city. The architect of this tunnel 
was Eupalinus^ son of Naustrophus, a Megarian. Such is the 
first of their great works; the second is a mole in the sea^ which 
goes all round the harbour, near twenty fathoms deep, and in 
length above two furlongs. The third is a temple; the largest 
of all the temples known to us/ whereof Rhcecus, son of Phileus* 
a Samian, was first architect. Because of these works I have 
dwelt the longer on the affairs of Samos. 

61. While Cambyses, son of Cyrus, after losing his senses, 
still lingered in Egypt, two Magi, brothers, revolted against 
him. One of them had been left in Persia by Cambyses as 
comptroller of his household; and it was he who began the 
revolt. Aware that Smerdis was dead, and that his death was 
hid, and known to few of the Persians, while most believed that 
he was still alive, he laid hts plan, and made a bold stroke for 
the crown. He had a brother—the same of whom I spoke 
before as his partner in the revolt—who happened greatly to 
resemble Smerdis the son of Cyrus, whom Cambyses his brother 
had put to death. And not only was this brother of his like 
Smerdis in person, but he also bore the selfsame name, to wit 
Smerdis. Patizeithes, the other Magus, having persuaded him 
that he would carry the whole business through, took him and 
made him sit upon the royal throne. Having so done, he sent 
heralds through all the land, to Egypt and elsewhere, to make 
proclamation to the troops that henceforth they were to obey 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and not Cambyses. 

6a. The other heralds therefore made proclamation as they 
were ordered, and likewise the herald whose place it was to pro¬ 
ceed into Egypt. He, when he reached Agbatana in Syria, 
finding Cambyses and his army there, went straight into the 
middle of the host, and standing forth before them all, made 
the proclamation which Patizeithes the Magus had commanded. 
Cambyses no sooner heard him, than believing that what the 
herald said was true, and imagining that he been betrayed 
by Prexaspes (who, he supposed, had not put Smerdis to death 
when sent into Persia for that purpose), he turned his eyes full 
upon Prexaspes, and said, “ Is this the way, Prexaspes, that 
thou didst my errand ? ” ‘‘ Oh! my liege,” answered other, 

there is no truth in the tidings ttet Smerdis thy brother has 
revolted against thee, nor hast thou to fear in time to come any 

* Herodotus means no doubt ** the largestlGr^ temple,** since the 
Egyptian temples were of much greats site. 
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quarrel^ great or smallj witii that man. With my own haiids 
1 wrought thy will on him^ and with zny own ha^ds I buried 
him. If of a truth the dead can leave their graves^ expect 
Astyages the Mede to rise and i^ht against thee; but if the 
course of nature be the same as formerly^ then 1:^ sure no ill 
will ever come upon thee from this quarter. Now therefore my 
counsel iSf that we send in pursuit of the herald^ and strictly 
question him who it was that charged him to bid us obey king 
Smerdis.^’ 

63. When Prexaspes had so spoken, and Cambyses had ap¬ 
proved his words, the herald was forthwith pursued, and brought 
back to the king. Then Prexaspes said to him, Sirrah, thou 
bear^st us a message, sayst thou, from Smerdis, son of Cyrus, 
Now answer truly, and go thy way scathless. Did Smerdis have 
thee to bis presence and give thee thy orders, or hadst thou 
them from one of his officers? ” The herald answered, “ Truly 
1 have not set eyes on Smerdis son of Cyrus, since the day when 
king Cambyses led the Persians into Egypt. The man who 
gave me my orders was the Magus that Cambyses left in charge 
uf the household; but he said that Smerdis son of Cyrus sent 
you the message.*’ In all this the herald spoke nothing but the 
strict truth. Then Cambyses said thus to Prexaspes:—“ Thou 
art free from all blame, Prexaspes, since, as a right good man, 
thou hast not failed to do the thing which t commanded. But 
tell me now, which of the Persians can have taken the name of 
Smerdis, and revolted from me?” I think, my liege/’ he 
answered, “ that I apprehend the whole business. The men who 
have risen in revolt against thee are the two Magi, Patizeithes, 
who was left comptroller of thy household, and his brother, who 
is named Smerdis.” 

64. Cambyses no sooner heard the name of Smerdis than he 
was struck with the truth of Prexaspes’ words, and the fulfil¬ 
ment of his own dream—the dream, I mean, which he had in 
former days, when one appeared to him in hi$ sleep and told 
him that Smerdis sate upon the royal throne, and with his head 
touched the heavens.^ So when he saw that he had needlessly 
slain his brother Smerdis, lie wept and bewailed his loss: after 
which, smarting.with vexation as he thought of all his ill luck, he 
sprang hastily upon his steed, meaning to march his army with 
all haste to Susa against the Magus. As he made his spring, 
the button of his sword-sheath fell off, and the bared point 

* Supra, ch. 30. 
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entered his thigh^ wounding him exactly where he had himself 
once wounded the Egyptian god Apb.' Then Cambyses, feeling 
that he had got his death-wound^ inquired the name of the place 
where he was, and was answered, “ Agbatana/' Now before 
this it had been told him by the oracle at Buto that he should 
end his days at Agbatana. He, however, had understood the 
Median Agbatana, where all his treasures were, and had thought 
that he should die there in a good old age; but the oracle meant 
Agbatana in Syria. So when Cambyses heard the name of the 
place, the double shock that he had received, from the revolt of 
the Magus and from his wound, brought him back to his senses. 
And he understood now the true meaning of the oracle, and 
said, Here then Cambyses, son of Cyrus, is doomed to die/’ 

65. At this time he said no more; but twenty days afterwards 
he called to his presence all the chief Persians who were with the 
army, and addressed them as follows;—Persians, needs must 
I tell you now what hitherto I have striven with the greatest 
care to keep concealed. When I was in Egypt I saw in my 
sleep a vision, which would that I had never beheld! I thought 
a messenger came to me from my home, and told me that 
Smerdis sate upon the royal throne, and with his head touched 
the heavens. Then I feared to be cast from my throne by 
Smerdis my brother, and I did what was more hasty than wise. 
Ah! truly, do what they may, it is impossible for men to turn 
aside the coming fate. I, in my folly, sent Prexaspes to Susa 
to put my broker to death. So this great woe was accom¬ 
plished, and I then lived without fear, never imagining that, 
after Smerdis was dead, I need dread revolt from any other. 
But herein 1 had quite mistaken what was about to happen, and 
so I slew my brother without an)' need, and nevertlieless have 
lost my crown. For it was Smerdis the Magus, and not Smerdis 
my brother, of whose rebellion God forewarned me by the vision. 
The deed is done, however, and Smerdis, son of Cyrus, be sure 
is lost to you. llic Magi have the royal power—Patizeithes, 
whom I left at Susa to overlook my household, and Smerdis his 
brother. There was one who would have been bound beyond 
all other.s to avenge the wrongs I have suffered from these 
Magians, but he, alas! has perished by a horrid fate, deprived 
of life by those nearest and dearest to him. In his default, 

1 The details here are suspicious since they evidently come from the 
Egyptian priests who wish ti) represent the death oi Cambyses as a judg¬ 
ment upon him for bis impiety. 
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nothir^ now remains for me but to tell you, O Persians, what I 

would wish to have done after I have breathed mv last. There- 

• 

fore, in the name of the Gods that watch over our royal house, 
I charge you all, and specially such of you os are Achsemenids, 
that ye do not tamely allow the kingdom to go back to the 
Medes, Recover it one way or another, by force or fraud; by 
fraud, if it is by fraud that they have seized on it; by force, if 
force has helped them in their enterprise. Do tliis, and then 
may your land bring you forth fruit abundantly, and your wives 
bear children, and your herds increase, and freedom be your 
portion for ever: but do it not—make no brave struggle to 
regain the kingdom—and then my curse be on you, and may 
the opposite of all these things happen to you—and not only so, 
but may you, one and all, perish at the last by such a fate as 
mine! ’’ Then Cambyses, when he left speaking, bewailed his 
whole misfortune from beginning to end. 

66. Whereupon the Persians, seeing tlicir king weep, rent 
the garments that they had on. and uttered lamentable cries; 
after which, as the bone presently grew carious, and the limb 
gangrened, Cambyses, son of Cyrus, died. He had reigned in 
all seven years and five months,^ and left no issue l>ehind 
him, male or female. The Persians who had heard his words, 
put no faith in anything that he said concerning the Magi 
having the royal power; but believed that he spoke out of 
hatred towards Smerdis, and had invented the tale of his death 
to cause the whole Persian race to rise up in arms against him. 
Thus they were convinced that it w^as Smerdis the son of Cyrus 
who had rebelled and now sate on the throne. For Prexaspes 
stoutly denied that he had slain Smerdis, since it was not safe 
for him, after Cambyses was dead, to allow tliat a son of Cyrus 
had met with death at his hands. 

67. Thus then Cambyses died, and the Magus now reigned in 
security, and passed himself off for Smerdis the son of Cyrus. 
And so went by the seven months which were wanting to com¬ 
plete the eighth year of Cambyses. His subjects, while his 
reign lasted, received great benefits from him, insomuch that, 
when he died, all the dwellens in Asia mourned his loss ex¬ 
ceedingly, except only the Persians. For no sooner did he 
come to the throne than forthwith he sent round to every nation 
under his rule, and granted them freedom from war-servicc and 
from taxes for the space of three years. 

^ Tide infra, eh. 67. 
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68. In the eighth month, however, it was discovered who he 
was in the mode following. There was a man called Otanes, 
the son of Phamaspes, who for rank and wealth was equal to 
the greatest of the Persians. This Otanes was the first to 
suspect that the Magus wa^ not Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and 
to surmise moreover who he really was. He was led to guess 
the truth by the king never quitting the citadel.^ and never call¬ 
ing before him any of the Persian noblemen. As soon, there¬ 
fore, as his suspicions were aroused he adopted the following 
measures:—One of his daughters, who was called Phsdima, had 
been married to (^ambyses, and was taken to wife, together 
with ;he rest of Cambyses’ wives, by the Magus. To this 
daughter Otanes sent a message, and inquired of her who it 
was vifhose bed she shared,—was it Smerdis the son of Cyrus, or 
was it some other man ? '' Phtedima in reply declared she did 
nof know—Smerdis the son ol Cyrus she had never seen, and 
so she could not tell whose bed she shared. Upon this Otanes 
sent a second time, and said, If thou dost not know Smerdis 
son of Cyrus thyself, ask queen Ato.s8a who it is with whom ye 
both live—she cannot fail to know her own brother/* To this 
the daughter made answer, I can neither get speech with 
Atossa, nor with any of the women who lodge in the palace. 
For no sooner did this man, be lie who he may, obtain the 
kingdom, than he parted us from one another, and gave us all 
separate chambers.’* 

69. This made the matter seem still more plain to Otanes. 
Nevertheless he sent a third message to his daughter in these 
words following:—‘^Daughter, thou art of noble blood—thou 
wilt not shrink from a risk which tliv father bids thee encounter. 
If this fellow be not Smerdis the son of Cyrus, but the man 
whom I think him to be, his boldness in taking thee to be his 
wife, and lording it over the Persians, must not be allowed to 
pass unpunished. Now therefore do as 1 command-^when next 
he passes the night with thee, wait till thou art sure he is fast 
asleep, and then feel for his ears. If thou findest him to have 
ears, then believe him to be Smerdis the son of Cyrus, but if 
he has none, Icnow him for Smerdis the Magian.^’ Phaedima 
returned for answer, “ It would be a great risk. If he was 
without ears, and caught her feeling for them, she well knew he 

' By Uic citadel it is uncertain whether Herodotus means 

the citadel proper, or the only royal palace ai Susa (v. intr. ch. 70), called 
hy the Greeks ** the Memnonium.** which he speaks of below (v. 54), and 
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would make away with her—nevertheless she would venture.” 
Sojptanes got his^^daughter’s protnise that she would do as he 
desired. Now Smerdis the Magian had had his ears cut oH in 
the lifetime of Cyrus son of C^byses, as a punishment for a 
crime of no slight hainousness.^ Pha^ima ^refore, Otanes’ 
daughter, bent on accomplishing what she had promised her 
father, when her turn came, and she was taken to the bed of 
the Magus (in Persia a man’s wives sleep with him in their 
turns *), waited till he was sound asleep, wid then felt for his 
ears. She quickly perceived that he had no ears; and of this, 
as soon as day dawned, she sent word to her father. 

70. Then Otanes took to him two of the chief Persians, 
Aspatbines and Gobryas,* men whom it was most advisable to 
trust in such a matter, and told them everything. Now they 
had already of themselves suspected how the matter stood. 
When Otanes therefore laid his reasons before them they at 
once came into his views; and it was agreed that each of the 
three should take as comp>anion in the work the Persian in 
whom he placed the greatest confidence. Then Otanes chose 
Intaphemes, Gobryas Megabyzus, and Aspathines Hydames.* 
After the number had thus become six, Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, arrived at Susa from Persia, whereof his father was 
governor.^ On his coming it seemed good to the six to take him 
likewise into their counsels. 

71. After this, the men, being now seven in all, met together 
to exchange oaths, and hold discourse with one another. And 
when it came to the turn of Darius to speak his mind, he said as 
follows:—” Methought no one but I knew that Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, was not now alive, and that Smerdis the Magian ruled 
over us; on this account I came hither with speed, to compass 
the death of the Magian. But as it seems the matter is known 
to you all, and not to me only, my judgment is that we should 
act at once, and not any longer delay. For to do so were not 
well.” Otanes spoke upon this:—“ Son of Hystaspes,” said he, 
“ thou art the child of a brave father, and seemest likely to 

^ Sec, below, the story of Zopyrus, which implies that such mutilation was 
aa ordinary punishment (infra, chs. X54*X58). 

* Compare Esther ii xa 

* Gobryas appears to have been the bow^bearcr of Darius. Such an 
office might, I think, have been held by a Persian of very exalted rank. 

* He was employed by Darius on occasion of the Median revolt, and 
gained a great victory over the Medes in their own country. 

. ^ The curious fact, that Darius became king in his father's lifetime, is 
donfirmed by the Behistun Inscriptioa. 
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show thyself &5 bold a gallant as he. Beware, however, of rash 
haste in this matter; do not hurry so, but proceed with sober¬ 
ness. We must add to our number ere we adventure to strike 
the blow.’’ “ Not so/’ Darius rejoined; “ for let all present be 
well assured, that if the advice of Otancs guide our acts, we 
shall perish most miserably. Some one will betray our plot 
to the Magians for lucre’s sake. Ye ought to have kept the 
matter to yourselves, and so made the venture; but as ye have 
chosen to take others into your secret, and Imve opened the 
matter to me, take my advice and make the attempt to-day— 
or if not, if a single day be suffered to pass by, be sure that I will 
let no one betray me to the Magian. I myself will go to him, 
and plainly denounce you all.” 

72. Otanes, when he saw Darius so hot, replied, “ But if thou 
wilt force us to action, and not allow a day’s delay, tell us, I 
pray thee, how we shall gel entrance into the palace, so as to set 
upon them. Guards are placed everywhere, as thou thyself well 
knowest—for if thou hast not seen, at least thou hast heard tell 
of them. How are we to pass these guards, I ask thee? ” 
“ Otanes/* answered Darius, ” there are many things easy 
enough in act, which by speech it is hard to explain. There are 
also things conceining which speech is easy, but no noble action 
follows when the .speech is done. As for these guards, ye know 
well that we shall not find it hard to make our way through 
them. Our rank alone would cau.se them to allow us to enter,— 
shame and fear alike forbidding them to say us nay. But 
besides, I have the fairest plea that can l)e conceived for gaining 
admission. 1 can say that I have just come from Persia, and 
Iiave a message to deliver to the king from my father. An un¬ 
truth must be spoken, where need requires. For whether men 
lie, or say true, it is with one and the same object. Men lie, 
because they think to gain by deceiving others; and speak the 
truth, because they expect to get something by their true speak¬ 
ing, and to be trusted afterwards in more important matters. 
Thus, though their conduct is so opposite, the end of both is 
alike. If there were no gain to be got, your true-speaking man 
would tell untruths as much as your liar, and your liar would 
tell the truth as much as your true-speaking man. I'he door¬ 
keeper, who lets us in readily, shall have his guerdon some day 
or other; but woe to the man who resists us, he must forthwith 
be declared an enemy. Forcing our way past him, we will 
press in and go straight to our work.” 
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73. After Darius had thus said, Gobryas spoke as fallows:— 

Dear friends, when will a fitter occasion offer for us to recover 

the kingdom, or, if we are not strong enough, at least die in the 
attempt ? Consider that we Persians are governed by a Median 
Magus, and one, too, who has had his ears cut off! Some of 
you were present when Cambyses lay upon his death-bed—such, 
doubtless, remember what curses he called down upon the 
Persians if they made no effort to recover the kingdom. Then, 
indeed, we paid but little heed to what he said, because we 
thought he spoke out of hatred, to set us against his brother. 
Now, however, my vote is, that we do as Darius has counselled 
—march straight m a body to the palace from the place where 
wc now are, and forthwith set upon the Magian.’* So (iobryas 
spake, and the others all approved. 

74. While the seven were thus taking counsel together, it so 
chanced that the following events werc^ happening:—The Magi 
had l>cen thinking what they had liost do, and had resolved for 
many reasons to make a friend of Prexaspes. They knew how 
cruelly he had been outraged by Cambyses, who slew his son 
with an arrow; ^ they were also aware that it was by his hand 
that Smerdis tlie son of Cyrus fell, and that he was the only 
person privy to that prince's death; and they further found him 
to be held in the highest esteem by all the Persians. So they 
called him to them, made him their friend, and bound him by 
a promise and by oaths to keep silence about the fraud whidi 
they were practising upon the Persians, and not discover it to 
any one; and they pledged themselves that in this case they 
would give him thousands of gifts of every sort and kind.^ So 
Prexaspcs agreed; and tlie Magi, when they found that they 
hud persuaded him so far, went on to another proposal, and said 
they would assemble the Persians at the foot of the palace wall, 
and he should mount one of the towers and harangue them from 
it, assuring them that Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and none but 
he, ruled the land. This they bade him do, because Prexaspes 
was a man of great weight with his countrymen, and had often 
declared in public that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was still alive, 
and denied being his murderer. 

75. Prexaspes said he was quite ready to do their will in the 

' Vide supra, ch. 35. 

* Literally, ten thousand of every thing; ** that is, of every thing which 
it was customary to give. SiimUf expressions occur elsewhere m their 
strict proper sense (see i. 50, iv. Sa. lx. or, etc.); but hero the phrase can 
only be a strong hyperbole. 
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matter; so the Magi assembled the pepple^ and placed Prexaspes 
upon the top of the tower, and told him to make his speech. 
Then this man, forgetting of set purpose all that the Magi had 
intreated him to say, began with Achsmenes, and traced down 
the descent of Cyrus; after which, when he came to that king, 
he recounted all the services that had been rendered by him to 
the Persians, from whence he went on to declare the truth, 
which, hitherto he had concealed, he said, because it would not 
have been safe for him to make it known, but how necessity 
was laid on him to disclose the whole. Then he told now, forced 
to it by Cambyses, he had himself taken the life of Smerdis, son 
of Cyrus, and how that Persia was now ruled by the Magi. Last 
of all, with many curses upon the Persians if they did not recover 
the kingdom, and wreak vengeance on the M^, he threw him¬ 
self he^long from the tower into the abyss below. Such was 
the end of Prexaspes, a man uU liis life of high repute among the 
Persians. 

76. And now the .seven Persians, having resolved that they 
would attack the Magi without more delay, first offered prayers 
to the gods and then set off (or the palace, quite unacquainted 
with what had been done by Prexaspes. The news of his doings 
reached them upon their w'ay, when they had accomplished about 
half the distance. Hereupon they turned aside out of the road, 
and consulted together. Otanes and his party said they must 
certainly put off the business, and not make the attack when 
affairs were in such a ferment. Darius, on the other hand, and 
his friends, were against any change of plan, and wished to go 
straight on, and not lose a moment. Now, as they strove 
together, suddenly there came in siglit two pairs of vultures, and 
seven pairs of hawks, pursuing them, and the hawks tore the 
vultures both witli their claws and bills. At this sight the seven 
with one accord came in to the opinion of Darius, and encouraged 
by the omen hastened on towards the palace. 

77. At the gate they were received as Darius had foretold. 
The guards, who had no suspicion that they came for any ill 
purpose, and held the chief Persians in much reverence, let them 
pass without difficulty—it seemed as if they were under the 
special protection of the gods—none even asked them any 
question. When they were now in the great court they fell in 
with certain of the eunuchs, whose business it was to carry the 
king’s messages, who stopped them and asked what they wanted, 
while at the same time they threatened the doorkeepers for 
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having let them enter. The seven sought to press on, but the 
eunu< 3 is would not suffer them. Then these men, with cheers 
encouraging one another, drew their daggers, and stabbing those 
who strove to withstand them, rushed forwuxl to the apartment 
of the males. 

78, Now both the Magi were at this time within, holding 
counsel upon the matter of Prexaspes. So when they heard 
the stir among the eunuchs, and their loud cries, they ran out 
themselves, to see what was happening. Instantly perceiving 
their danger, they both flew to arms; one had just time to seize 
his bow, the other got hold of his lance; when straightway the 
fight began. The one whose weapon was the bow found it of no 
service at all; the foe was too near, and the combat too close to 
allow of his using it. But the other made a stout defence with 
his lance, wounding two of the seven, Aspathines in the leg, and 
Intaphemes in the eye. This wound did not kill Intaphernes, 
but Jt cost him the sight of that eye. The other Magus, when he 
found his bow of no avail, fled into a chamber which opened out 
into the apartment of the males, intending to shut to the doors. 
But two of the seven entered the room with him, Darius and 
(jobryas. Gobryas seized the Magus and grappled with him, 
while Darius stood over them, not knowing what to do; for 
it was dark,^ and he was afraid that if he struck a blow he 
might kill Gobryas. Then Gobryas, when he perceived that 
Darius stood doing nothing, asked him, “ why his hand was 
idle? ’’ “ I fear to hurt thee,’’ he answered. ** Fear said 
Gobryas; “ strike, though it be through both.” Darius did as 
he desired, drove his dagger home, and by good hap killed the 
Magus. 

79. Thus were the Magi slain; and the seven, cutting off both 
the heads, and leaving their own wounded in the palace, parti)’ 
because they were disabled, and partly to guard the citadel, 
went forth fro^n the gates with the heads in their hands, shout¬ 
ing and making an uproar. They called out to all the Persians 
that they met, and told them what had happened, showing 
them the heads of the Magi, while at the same time they slew 
every Magus who fell in t^cir way. Then the Persians, when 
they knew what the seven had done, and understood the fraud 
of the Magi, thought it but just to follow the example set them, 

' The Persian, like the Assyrian palaces, consisted of one <jt more central 
Italls or courts, probably open to the sky, oq which adjoined a number of 
ceiled chambers of smaU size, without windows, and only lighted (Iirough 
the doorway, whidi opened into the court. 
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and, drawing their daggers, they killed the Magi wherever they 
could find any. Such was their fury, that, unless night had 
closed in, not a single Magus would ^ve been left alive. The 
Persians observe this day with one accord, and keep it more 
strictly than any other in the whole year. It is then that they 
hold great festival, which they call the Magophonia. No 
Magus may show himself abroad during the whole time that the 
feast lasts; but all must remain at home the entire day. 

80. And now when five days were gone, and the hubbub had 
settled down, the conspirators met together to consult alwut the 
Situation of affairs. At this meeting speeches were made, to 
which many of the Greeks give no credence, but they were made 
nevertheless.’ Otanes recommended that the management of 
public affairs should be entrusted to the whole nation. “To 
me,*’ he said, “ it seems advisable, that we should no longer have 
a single man to rule over us—the rule of one is neither good nor 
pleasant. Ye cannot have forgotten to what lengths Cambyses 
went in his haughty tyranny, and the liaughtiness of the Magi 
ye have yourselves experienced. How indeed is it possible 
that monarchy should l>e a well-adjusted thing, when it allows 
a man to do as he likes without being answerable? Such 
licence is enough to stir strange and unwonted thought* in the 
heart of the worthiest of men. Give a person this power, 
and straightway his manifold good things puff him up with 
pride, while envy is so natural to human kind that it cannot 
but arise in him. Rut pride and envy together include all 
wickedness —both of them leading on to deeds of savage violence. 
True it is that kings, possessing as they do all that heart can 
desire, ought to be void of envy; but the contrary is seen in 
their conduct towards the citizens. They arc jealous of the 
mo.st virtuous among their subjects, and wish their death; 
while they take delight in the meanest and basest, being ever 
ready ti> listen to the tales of slanderers. A king, besides, 
is beyond all other men inconsistent with himself. Pay him 
court in moderation, and he is angrj' because you do not .show 
him more profound respect—.show him profound respect, and he 
is offended ag.ain, because (as he says) you fawn on him. But 
the worst of all is, that he sets aside the laws of the land, puts 
men to death without trial, and subjects women to violence. 

^The incredulity of the Gre<^lis is again alluded to (infra, vl. 4^). No 
doubt Herodotus bad Persian authority for his tale; but it is so utterly 
at variance with Oriental notions as to be absolutely incredible. 
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The rule of the many, on the other hand, has, in the first place, 
the fairest of names, to wit, isonomy; ^ and further it is free from 
all those outrages which a king is wont to commit. There, 
places are given by lot, the magistrate is answerable for what he 
does, and measures rest with the commonalty. I vote, there¬ 
fore, that wc do away with monarchy, and raise the people to 
power. For the people are all in all.’' 

81. Such were the .sentiments of Otanes. Megabyzus spoke 
next, and advised the setting up of an oligarchy:—** In all that 
Otanes has said to persuade you to pul down monarchy,” he 
observed, “ I fully concur; but his recommendation that we 
should call the people to power seems to me not the best advice. 
For there is nothing so void of understanding, nothing so full of 
wantonness, as the unwieldy rabble. It were folly not to be 
borne, for men, while seeking to escape the wantonness of a 
tyrant, to give themselves up to the wantonness of a rude 
unbridled mob, The tyrant, in all his doings, at least knowvS 
what is he about, but a mob is altogether devoid of knowledge; 
for how should there be any knowledge in a rabble, untaught» 
and with no natural sense of what is right and fit? It rushes 
wildly into state affairs with all the fury of a stream swollen in 
the winter, and confuses everything. the enemies of the 
Persians lx* ruled by democnicies; hut let us choose out from 
the citizens a certain number of the worthiest, and put tlie 
government into their hands. For thus \x>th wc ourselves shall 
be among the governors, and power being entrusted to the best 
men, it is likely that the best counsels will prevail in the state.” 

82. This was the advice which Megabyzus gave, and after 
him Darius came forward, and spoke as follows:—‘‘All that 
Megabyzus said against democracy was well said, I think; but 
about oligarchy he did not speak advisedly; for take these three 
forms of government -democracy, ol^archy, and monarchy— 
and let them each be at their best, I maintain that monarchy 
far surpasses the other two. What government can possibly be 
better than that of the very best man in the whole state ? The 
counsels of such a man are like himself, and so he governs the 
mass of the people to tlieir heart’s content; while at the same 
time his measures against evil-doers are kept more secret than 
in other states. Contrariwise, in oligarchies, where men vie 

1 Modern Inrif^uages have no $ingle weed to expres» tbe Greek 
which that perfect eouahty of all civil aad political rights which 

was the fundamental notion of the Greek democracy. 
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‘with other in the service of the commonwealth, fierce 
enmities are apt to arise between man and man, each wishing 
to be leader, and to carry his own measures; whence violent 
quarrels come, which lead to open strife, often ending in blood¬ 
shed. . Then monarchy is sure to follow; and this too shows how 
far that rule surpasses all others. Again, in a democracy, it is 
impossible but that there will be malpractices: these mal¬ 
practices, however, do not lead to enmities, but to close friend¬ 
ships, which arc formed among those engaged in theni, who must 
hold well together to carry on their villainies. And so things go 
on until a man stands forth as champion of the commonalty, and 
puts down the evil-doers. Straightway the author of so great a 
service is admired by all, and from being admired soon comes to 
be appointed king; so that here too it is plain that monarchy is 
the best government. I.^tly, to sum up all in a word, whence, 
I ask, was it that wc got the freedom which we enjoy?—did 
democracy give it us, or oligarchy, or a monarch? As a single 
man recovered our freedom for us, my sentence is that we keep 
to the rule of one. Even apart from this, we ought not to 
change the laws ot our forefathers when they work kirly; for 
to do so is not well.” 

83. Such were the three opinions brought forward at this 
meeting; the four other Persians voted in favour of the last. 
Otanes, who wished to give his countrymen a democracy, when 
he found the decision against him, arose a second time, and 
spoke thus before the assembly:—Brother conspirators, it is 
plain that the king who is to be chosen will be one of ourselves, 
whether we make the choice by casting lots for the prize, or by 
letting the people decide which of us they will have to rule over 
them, in or any other way. Now, as I have neither a mind to 
rule nor to be ruled, I shall not enter the lists with you in this 
matter. I withdraw, however, on one condition—none of you 
shall claim to exercise rule over me or my seed for ever.” The 
six agreed to these terms, and Otanes withdrew and stood aloof 
from the contest. And still to this day the family of Otanes 
continues to be the only free family in Persia; those who belong 
to it submit to the rule of the king only so far as they them¬ 
selves choose; they are bound, however, to observe the laws of 
the land like the other Persians. 

84. After this the six took counsel together, as to the fairest 
way of setting up a king: and first, with respect to Otanes, they 
resolved, that if any of their own number got the kingdom, 
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Otanes and his seed after him should receive year by year, as a 
mark of special honour, a Median robe/ and ^ such other gifts 
as are accounted the most honourable in Persia. And these 
they resolved to give him, because he was the man who first 
planned the outbreak, and who brought the seven together. 
These privileges, ther^ore, were assigned specially to Otanes. 
Ihe following were made common to them all:—It was to be 
free to each, whenever he pleased, to enter the palace unan^ 
nounced, unless the king were in the company of one of his 
wives; and the king was to be bound to marry into no family 
exjcep^g those of conspirators.^ Concerning the appoint¬ 
ment of a king, the resolve to which they came was the follow¬ 
ing:—They would ride out together next morning into the 
skirts of the dty, and he whose steed 6rst neighed after the sun 
was up should have the kingdom. 

85. Now Darius had a groom, a sharp-witted knave, called 
CEbares. After the meeting had broken up, Darius sent for 
him, and said, (Ebores, this is the way in which the king is to 
be chosen—we are to mount our horses, and the man whose 
horse first neighs after the sun is up is to have the kingdom. 
If then you have any cleverness, contrive a plan whereby the 
prize may fall to us, and not go to another/^ “ Truly, master/^ 
(Shares answered, if it depends on this whether thou shalt be 
king or no, .set thane heart at ease, and fear nothing: I have a 
charm which is sure not to fail.’’ If thou hast redly aught of 
the kind/’ said Darius, hasten to get it ready. The matter 
does not brook delay, for the trial is to be to-morrow.*’ So 
CEbares when he heard that, did as follows:—When night came, 
he took one of the mares, chief favourite of the horse which 
Darius rode, and tethering it in the suburb, brought his master’s 
horse to the place; then, after leading him round and round the 
mare several times, nearer and nearer at each circuit, he ended 
by letting them come together. 

86, And now, when the morning broke, the six Persians, 
according to agreement, met together on horseback, and rode 
out to the suburb. As they went along they neared the spot 
where the mare was tethered the night before, whereupon the 
horse of Darius sprang forward and neighed. Just at the same 
time, though the sky was clear and bright, there was a flash of 

> Garments have at all Uom been giits of honour in the East. (Gen. xlv» 
92 ; 9 Kings V. 5; a Cbroo. ix. a4» etc.) The practice continues in the 
ka/tan oi the present day. 

^ So far as can be traced, this rule was always observed. 
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lightning, followed by a thunder-clap. It seemed as if the 
heavens conspired with Darius, and hereby inaugurated him 
king: so the five other nobles leaped with one accord from their 
steeds, and bowed down before him and owned him for their 
king. 

87. This is the account which some of the Persians gave of 
the contrivance of (Shares; but there are others who relate the 
matter differently. They say that in the morning he stroked 
the mare with his hand, which he then hid in his trousers until 
the sun rose and the horses were about to start, when he suddenly 
drew his hand forth and put it to the nostrils of his master’s 
horse, which immediately snorted and neighed. 

88. Thus was Darius, son of Hystaspes, appointed king; and, 
except the Arabians, all they of Asia were subject to him; for 
Cyrus, and after him Cainbyses,' had brought them all under. 
The Arabians were never subject as slaves to the Persians, but 
had a league of friendship with them from the time when they 
brought Cambyses on his way as he wont into Egypt; for had 
they been unfriendly the Persians could never have made their 
invasion. 

And now Darius contracted marriages * of the first rank, 
according to the notions of the Persians: to wit, with two 
daughters of Cyrus, Atossa and Artystone; of whom, Atossa had 
been twice married before, once to (^ambyses, her brother, and 
once to the Magus, while the other, Artystone, was a virgin. He 
married also Parmys, daughter of Smerdis, son of Cyrus; and 
he likewise took to wife the daughter of Otanes, who had made 
the discovery about the Magus. And now when his power was 
established firmly throughout all the kii^doms, the first thing 
that he did was to set up a carving in stone, which showed a 
man mounted upon a horse, with an inscription in these words 
following:—Darius, son of Hystaspes, by aid of his good horse ” 
(here followed the horse’s name), and of his good groom 
CEbares, got himself the kingdom of the Persians/^ 

89. TT^is he set up in Persia; and afterwards he proceeded to 
establish twenty governments of the kind which the Persians 
call satrapies, assigning to each its governor, and fixing the 
tribute which was to be paid him by the several nations. And 

^ The Pbcenicians and Cyprians would be here alluded to—perhaps also 
the Cilidans. 

* Darius bad manried a daughter of Gobryas before bis accession (vii. 3}. 
He also took to wife his niece, Fhratagime, the daughto of bis brother 
Artanes (vii. ^14). 
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generally he joined together in one satrapy the nations that 
were neighbours, but sometimes he passed over the nearer tribes^ 
and put in their stead those which were more remote. The 
following is an account of these governments, and of the yearly 
tribute which they paid to the king:—Such as brought their 
tribute in silver were ordered to pay according to the Baby¬ 
lonian talent; while the Euboic was the standard measure for 
such as brought gold. Now the Babylonian talent contains 
seventy Euboic minse.' During all the reign of Cyrus, and 
afterwards when Cambyses ruled, there were no fixed tributes, 
but the nations severally brought gifts to the king. On account 
of this and other like doings, the Persians say that Darius was a 
huckster, (ambyses a master, and Cyrus a father; for Darius 
looked to making a gain in everything; Cambyses was harsh 
and reckles.s; while Cyrus was gentle, and procured them all 
manner of goods. 

90. The lonians, the Magnesians of Asia,* the iEolians, the 
Carians, the Lycians, the Milyans,^ and the Pamphylians, paid 
their tribute in a single sum, which was fixed at four hundred 
talents of silver. These formed together the first satrapy. 

The Mysians, Lydians, Lasontans,* Cabalians, and Hygennians 
paid the sum of five hundred talents. This was the second 
satrapy. 

The Hellespontians, of the right coast as one enters the 
straits, the Phrygians, the Asiatic Thracians, the Paphlagonians, 
the Mariandynians, and the Syrians ® paid a tribute of three 
hundred and sixty talents. This was the third satrapy. 

The Cilicians gave three hundred and sixty white horses, one 
for each day in the year,® and five hundred talents of silver. Of 
this sum one hundred and forty talents went to pay the cavalry 
which guarded the country, while the remaining three hundred 
and sixty were received by Darius. This was the fourth satrapy. 

' Standards of weight jTobably passed into Greece from Asia, whence 
the word mina seems certainly to have been derived. That the 

standard known to the Greeks as the Eub«jic was an Asiatic one, is plain 
from this passage. If the Attic talent was worth £^45 15s. 01 our 

mc»Tiry, the Euboic (silver) talent would be £250 8s. 5<i., and the Babylonian 
£ao2 3*'- 3^* 

’ There were two towns of tbe name ot Magnesia in Asia Minor, Magnesia 
under Sipylus and Magnesia on tbe Msander. 

* Vide supra, i. 173. 

* In tbe ^venth Book (ch. 77) Herodotus identifies tbe Cabalians and 
the Lasoaians. 

- That is, the Cappadocians. (Vide supra* i. 71.) 

* Compare 1 . 33, and ii. 4. 
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91. The country reaching from the city of Posideium ^ (built 
by Amphilocbus, son of Amphiaraiis, on the confines of Syria 
and Cilida) to the borders of Egypt, excluding therefrom a 
district which belonged to Arabia, and was free from tax,^ paid 
a tribute of three hundred and fifty^ talents. All Phoenicia, 
Palestine Syria, and Cyprus, were herein contained. This was 
the fifth satrapy. 

From Egypt, and the neighbouring parts of Libya, together 
with the towns of Cyren6 and Barca, which belonged to the 
Egyptian satrapy, the tribute which came in was seven hundred 
talents. These seven hundred talents did not include the pn^fits 
of the fisheries of Lake Mteris, nor the com furnished to the 
troops at Memphis. Com was supplied to 120,000 Persians, 
who dwelt at Memphis in the quarter called the White ('astle, 
and to a numl>er of auxiliaries. This was the sixth satrapy. 

The Sattagydians, the Gandarians, the Dadicce, and the 
Aparytre, who were all reckoned together, paid a tribute of a 
hundred and seventy talents. This was the scv'cnth satrapy. 

Susa, and the other parts of Cissia, paid three hundred talents. 
This was the eighth satrapy. 

92. From Babylonia, and the rest of Assyria, were drawn a 
th^)U5and talents of silver, and five hundred boy-eunuchs. Tliis 
was the ninth satrapy. 

Agbatana, and the other parts of Media, together with the 
Paricanians and Orthocorybantes, paid in all four hundred and 
fifty talents. This was the tenth satrapy. 

The Caspians, Pausicy, Pantimathi, and Daritse, were joined 
in one government, and paid the sum of two hundred talents. 
This was tl)e eleventh satrapy. 

From the Bactrian tribes as far as the ^gli, the tribute 
received was three hundred and sixty talents. This was the 
twelfth satrapy. 

93. From Pactyjca, Armenia, and the countries reaching 
thence to the Euxine, the sum drawn was four hundred talents. 
This was the tliirteenth satrapy. 

The Sagartians, Sarangians, Thamanaeans, Utians, and 
Mycians, together with the inhabitants of the islands in 
Erythraean sea, where the king sends those whom he banishe.s, 

‘ Poeidefum lay about X2 miles south of the embouchure of the Orontes. 

^The distnet here spoken of is that between Gara (Cadytis) and Jenysus 
(vide supra, eh. 3), which Cambyses traversed on bis road to Egypt. Coo* 
cernius the exemption of the Arabs from tribute, vide Infra, ch. 07. 
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furnished altogether a teibute of six hundred talents. This was 
the fourteenth satrapy. 

The Sacans and C^pians gave two hundred and Afty talents. 
This was the fifteenth satrapy. 

Tht ParthianS) Chorasmians^ Sogdians, and Arians^ g^ve 
three hundred. This was the sixteenth satrapy. 

94. The Faricanians and Ethiopians of Asia furnished a 
tribute of four hundred talents. This was the seventeenth 
satrapy. 

The Matienians, Saspejrcs^ and Alarodians were rated to pay 
two hundred talents. This was the eighteenth satrapy. 

The Moschi, Tibarcni, Macrones, Mosynceci, and Mares had 
to pay three hundred talents. This was the nineteenth satrapy. 

The Indians, who arc more numerous than any other nation 
with which we are acquainted, paid a tribute exceeding that of 
every other people, to wit, three hundred and sixty talents of 
gold-dust. This was the twentieth satrapy. 

95. If the Babylonian money here spoken of be reduced to 
the Euboic scale, it will make nine thimsand five hundred and 
forty such talents; and if the gold be reckoned at thirteen times 
the worth of silver,* the Indian gold-dust will come to four 
thousand six hundred and eighty talents. Add these two 
amounts together, and the whole revenue which came in to 
Darius‘ 5 ^car by year will be found to be in Eulx>ic money fourteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty talents, not to mention parts of 
a talent.^ 

96. Such was the revenue which Darius derived from Asia 
And a small part of Libya. Later in his reign the sum was 
increased by the tribute of the islands, and of the nations of 
Eurppe as far as Thessaly. The great king stores awav the 
tribute which he receives after this fashion—he melts it down, 
and, while it is in a liquid state, runs it into earthen vessels, 
which are afterwards removed, leaving the metal in a solid 
mass. When money is wanted, he coins as much i»f this bullion 
as the occasion requires. 

97. Such then were the governments, and such the amounts 

^ III Greece tbe relative value of gold varied at difierent times. Hero¬ 
dotus says gold was to silver as 13 to i, afterwards in Plato aud Xenophon^s 
time (and more than xoo years after the death of Alexander) it was zo to t, 
owing to the quantity of gold brought in through the Persian war. It 
long continued at 10 to i (tliv. xxxviii. zz) except When an accident altered 
the Droportion of those metals. 

’ ft is impossible to reconcile Herodotus's numbers, and equally im* 
pos'^ible to say where the mistake lies. 
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of tribute at which they were assessed respectively. Persia 
alone has not been reckoned among the tributaries—and for this 
reason, because the country of the Persians is altogether exempt 
from tax. The following peoples paid no settled tribute, but 
brought gifts to the king: first, the Ethiopians bordering upon 
Egypt,^ who were reduced by Cambyscs when he made war on 
the long-lived Ethiopians, and who dwell al>out the sacred city 
of Nysa, and have festivals in honour of Bacchus. The puin 
on which they and their next neighbours feed is the same as 
that used by the Calantian Indians. Their dwelling-houses are 
under ground.^ Every third year these two nations brought— 
and they still bring to my day—two choenices ^ of viigin gold, 
two hundred logs of ebony, five Ethiopian boys, and twenty 
elephant tusks. The Colchians, and the neigh touring tribes 
who dwell between them and the Caucasus—for so far the 
Persian rule rc^aches, while north of the Caucasus no one fears 
them any longer—undertook to furnish a gift, which in my day 
was still brought every fifth year, consisting of a hundred boys, 
and the same number of maidens. The Arabs brought every 
year a thousand talents of frankincense. Such were the giftt 
which the king received over and above the tribute-money. 

98. The way in which the Indians get the plentiful supply of 
gold, which enables them to furnish year by year so vast an 
amount of gold-dust to the king, 1$ the following:—Eastward 
of India lies a tract which is entirely sand. Indeed of all 
tlic inhabitants of Asia, concerning whom anything certain is 
known, the Indians dwell the nearest to the east, and the rising 
of the sun, Beyond them the whole countiy^ is desert on 
account of the sand.^ The tribes of Indians are numerous, and 
do not all speak the same language ^—some are wandering 
tritos, others not. They who dwell in the marshes along the 
river live on raw fish, which they take in boats made of reeds, 
each formed out of a single joint. These Indians wear a dress 

^ These were the inhabitants of Lower Ethiopia and Nubia. 

^ This notion piohably arose their having mud huts, so common in 
central Africa. 

* (That is. about two iiuarts.—E. H. B.] 

* Tlie India of Herodotus is the true ancurU India, the region about the 
Upper Indus, best known to us at present under the name of the Punjab. 
Herodotus knows nothing of the great southern peninsula. 

* The Hindoo races are supposed to have been settled in India as early as 
1200 B.C.; which is the date assigned to the Vedas, though these appear 
not to be all of one period. The abc^ines are still found in Ceylon and 
in Southern India as well as in the hilbcountry in other parts; and their 
custonas differ as much as their languages from those of tne Hindoos. 
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of sedge^ which they cut in the river and bruise; afterwards 
they weave it into mats^ and wear it as we wear a breast-plate. 

99. Eastward of these Indians are another tribe, called 
Padeeans, who are wanderers, and live on raw flesh. This tribe 
is said to have the following customs:—If one of their number 
be ill, man or woman, they take the sick person, and if he be a 
man, the men of his acquaintance proceed to put him to death, 
because, they say, his flesh would ^ spoilt for them if he pined 
and wasted away with sickness. The man protests he is not ill 
in the least; but his friends will not accept his denial—in spite 
of all he can say, they kill him, and feast themselves on his 
body. So also if a woman be sick, the women, who arc her 
friends, take her and do with her exactly the same as the men. 
If one of them reaches to old age, about which there is seldom 
any question, as commonly before that time they have had some 
disease or other, and so have been put to death—but if a man, 
notwithstanding, comes to be old, then they offer him in sacri¬ 
fice to their gods, and afterwards cat his flesh.' 

100. There is another set of Indians whose customs are very 
different. They refuse to put any live animal to death,^ they 
sow no com, and have no dwelling-houses. Vegetables arc; 
their only food. There is a plant which grows wild in their 
country, bearing seed, about the size of millet-seed, in a calyx: 
their wont is to gather this seed and having boiled it, calyx and 
all, to use it for food, if one of them is attacked with sickness, 
he goes forth into the wilderness, and lies down to die; no one 
has the least concern either (or the sick or for the dead. 

101. All the tribes which I have mentioned live together like 
the brute beasts: they have also all the same tint of skin, 
whirii approaches that of the Ethiopians. Their country is a 
long way from Persia towards the south: nor had king Darius 
ever any authority over them. 

102. Besides these, there are Indians of another tribe, who 
border on the city of Caspatyrus,^ and the country of Pactyica; 
these people dwell northward of all the rest of the Indians, and 
follow nearly the same mode of life as the Bactrians. They 
are more warlike than any of the other tribes, and from them 
the men are sent forth who go to procure the gold. For it is in 

I Vide supra, ch. 38. The same custom is said to have prevailed among 
the MassageUe (i. tt6) and the Issedooiaxis (iv. 26). 

* The repugnance of true Drahmins to take away life is wcU known. 

^ ISome say Kabul.*' others " Kashmete but we have no means of 
aacertaming the site of Caspatyrus.—E. H. B.] 
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this part of India that the sandy desert lies. Here, in this 
deaertj there live amid the sand great ants, in size somewhat 
less than dogs, but bigier than foxes. The Persian king has a 
number of them, which have been caught by the hunters in the 
land whereof we are speaking. Those ants make their dwellings 
under ground, and like the Greek ants, which they very mu^ 
resemble in shape, throw up sand-heaps as they burrow. Now 
the sand which they throw up is full of gold.^ The Indians, 
when liicy go into the desert to collect this sand, take three 
camels and harness them together, a female in the middle and a 
male on either side, in a leading-rein. The rider sits on the 
female, and they are particnilar to choose for the purpose one 
that has but just dropped her young; for their female camels 
can run as last as horses, while tlvey boar burthens very much 
l>eUcr. 

103. As the Greeks are well acquainted with the shape of the 
camel, I shall not trouble to describe it; but I shall mention 
what seems to have escaped their notice. The camel has in its 
hind lcg.s four thigh-bones and four knee-joints.® 

104. When the Indians therefore have thus equipped them¬ 
selves they set off in quest of the gold, calculating the time so 
that they may be engaged in seizing it during tlie most sultry 
part of the day, when the ants hide themselves to escape the 
heat. The sun in those parts shines Bercest in the morning, 
not, as elsewhere, at noonday; the greatest heat is from the 
time when he has reached a certain height, until the hour at 
which the market closes. During this space he bums much 
more furiously than at midday in Greece, so that tlie men there 
are said at that time to drench themselves with water. At noon 
his heat is much the same in India as in other countries, after 
which, as the day declines, the warmth is only equal to that 
of the morning sun elsewhere. Towards evening the coolness 
increases, till about sunset it becomes very cold.® 

105. When the Indians reach the place where the gold is, 

' Modem research has not disctivered anything very <alisfactory either 
with respect to the animal intended, or the habits ascribed to it. Perhaps 
the most plausible conjecture is that which identifies it vdth the Peogolm, 
or Ant-eater, which burrows on the sandy plains of nco'tbeni India. 

* This is ^ course untrue, nod it is difiicult to understand how Herodotus 
could entertain such a notion. There is no ffoi difierence, as regards the 
anatomy of the leg, between the horse and the camel. 

* Herodotus is apparently narrating what he had h^ard, and it belongs 
to his simplicity not to mix up his own speculations with tlie relations wbi^ 
he bad received from others. 
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they fill their bags with the sand^ and ride away at their best 
speed: the ants, however, scenting them, as the Persians say, 
rush forth in pursuit* Now these animus are, they declare, 
so swift, that ^ere is nothing in the world like them: if it were 
not, therefore, that the Indians get a start while the ants are 
mustering, not a single gold-gatherer could escape. During the 
flight the male camels, which are not so fleet as the females, 
grow tired, and begin to drag, first one, and then the other; but 
the females recollect the young which they have left behind, 
and never give way or flag.^ Such, according to the Persians, 
is the manner in which the Indians get the greater part of their 
gold; some is dug out of the earth, but of this the supply is 
more scanty.® 

106. It seems as if the extreme regions of the earth were blessed 
hy nature with the most excellent productions, just in the same 
Wiiy that Greece enjoys a climate more excellently tempered 
than any other country. In India, which, as I observed lately, 
is the furthest region of the inhabited world towards the east, 
all the four-footed beasts and the birds are very much bigger 
than those found elsewhere, except only the liorses, which are 
surpassed by the Median breed called the Nis^ean. * Gold too is 
j>roduced there in vast abundance, some dug from the earth, 
some washed down by the river'^. some earned off in the mode 
which I have but now described. And further, there are trees 
which grow wild there, the fruit whereof is a wool exceeding in 
beauty and goodness that of sheep. The natives make their 
clothes of this tree-wool.^ 

107. Arabia is the last of inhabited lands towards the south, 
and it is the only country which produces frankincense, myrrh, 
cassia, cinnamon, and l^anum.^ The Arabians ^ do not get 
any of these, except the myrrh,® without trouble. The frankin¬ 
cense they procure by means of the gum sty rax,’ which the 

^ Marco Polo relates that, wbeu the Tatars make iacursioas into the 
auntry lying to the north of them, they adopt the same device. 

‘The whole of this region of Central Asia is iii the highest degree 
auriferous. 

‘ Vide supra, ch. 47. ** Tree-wool ** is exactly the Gcrmaxi name for 

cotton {BaumwoUe), 

* Lddanon or ladanon. a resin or gum. 

* The Arabs supplied £gypt with various spices and gums which were 
reqaired for embalmiag and other purposes. In Genesis xxxvii. 25, the 
Isbmaelites or Arabs were gc^g to £g)mt from *' Gilead with their camels 
bearing spicery, and balm* and iDyrrh.’^ 

‘ Smyru, t&e Greek name of myrrA. is the same as that of the ^ty. 

^ This is the ** gum storax of modem commerce. 
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Greeks obtain from the Phoenicians; this they bum, and thereby 
obtain the spice. For the trees which bear the frankincense 
are guarded by winged serpents, small in size, and of varied 
colours, whereof vast numbers hang about every tree. They are 
of the same kind as the serpents that invade Egypt; ^ and there 
is nothing but the smoko of the styrax which will drive them 
from the trees. 

X08. The Arabians say that the whole world would swarm 
with these serpents, if they were not kept in check in the way in 
which I know that vipers are. Of a truth Divine Providence 
docs appear to be, as indeed one might expect beforehand, a 
wise contriver. For timid animals which are a prey to others 
are all made to produce young abundantly, that so the species 
may not be entirely eaten up and lost; while savage and noxious 
creatures are made very unfruitful. The hare, for instance, 
which is hunted alike by beasts, birds, and men, breeds so abun¬ 
dantly as even to supt*rfetatc, a thing which is true of no other 
animal. You find in a hare’s belly, at one and the same time, 
some of the young all covered with fur, others quite naked, 
others again just fully formed in the womb, while the h.are 
perhaps has lately conceived afresh, 'fhe lioness, on the otlier 
hand, which is one of the strongest and boldest of brutes, brings 
forth young but once in her lifetime,* and then a single cub;^ 
she cannot possibly conceive again, since she loses her womb at 
the same time that she drops her young. The reason of this is, 
that as soon as the cub begins to stir inside the dam, his claws, 
which are sharper than those of any other animal, scratch the 
womb; as the time goes on, and he grows bigger, he tears it 
ever more and more; so that at last, when the birth comes, 
there is not a morse! in the whole womb that is sound. 

log. Now with respect to the vipers and the winged snakes of 
Arabia, if they increased as fast as their nature would allow, 
impossible were it for man to maintain himself upon the earth. 
Accordingly it is found that when the male and female come 
together, at the very moment of impregnation, the female seizes 
the male by the neck, and having once fastened, cannot be 
brought to leave go till she has bit the neck entirely through. 
And so the male perishes; but after a while he is revenged upon 

> Vide supra, ii. 75. If serpents, they should be oviparous. 

‘The fabulous character of the whole of this account was known to 
Aristotle. 

’ Accordlnft to travellers, it is not imcommon for the lioness to have 
three or four cubs at a birth. 
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the female by means of the young, which, while still unborn, 
gnaw a passage through the womb, and then through the belly 
of their mother, and so make their entrance into the world. 
Contrariwise, o^er snakes, which are harmless, lay eggs, and 
hatch a vast number of young. Vipers are found in all parts of 
the world, but the winged serpents are nowhere seen except in 
Arabia, where they arc all congregated together. This makes 
them appear so numerous. 

no. Such, then, is the way in which the Arabians obtain 
their frankincense; their manner of collecting the cassia' is the 
following:—They cover all their body and their face with the 
hides of oxen and other skins, leaving only holes for the eyes, 
and thus protected go in search of the cassia, which grows in a 
lake of no great depth. All round the shores and in the lake 
itself there dwell a number of winged animals, much resembling 
bats, which screech horribly, and are very valiant. These 
creatures they must keep from their eyes ul) the while that they 
gather the cassia. 

Ill. Still more wonderful is the mode in which they collect 
the cinnamon. Where the wood grows, and what country pro¬ 
duces it, they cannot tell—only some, following probability, 
relate that it comes from the country in which Bacchus was 
brought Great birds, they •■‘ay, bring the sticks which we 

Greeks, taking the word from the Phoenicians, call cinnamon, 
and carry them up into the air to make their nests. These are 
fastened with a sort of mud to a sheer face of rock, where no 
foot of man is able to climb. So the Arabians, to get the 
cinnamon, use the following artifice. They cut all the oxen and 
asses and beasts of burthen that die in their land into large 
pieces, which they cany with them into those regions, and place 
near the nests: then they withdraw to a distance, and the old 
birds, swooping down, seize the pieces of meat and fly with then^ 
up to their nests ; which, not being able to support the weight, 
break off and fall to the ground.^ Hereupon the Arabians return 
and collect the cinnamon, which is afterwards carried from 
Arabia into other countries. 

‘ Cassia and cinnamon, at^nrdin^ Ut I^rhnr (note ad ioc.). are from the 
same tree, the only difference being that cinnamon is properly the branch 
with the bark on; cassia is the bark without the branch. 

* Ethiopia probably. 

^ The story evidently belongs to a whole class of Eastern tales, wherein 
an important part is played by great bir^s. Compare the rocs in the story 
oi Sindbad the Sailor in the Arabian Nights, and the tale related by Marco 
Polo [Travels, p. 3^3 o( the ** Everyman's Library " edit.] of the mines of 
Golcoada. 
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112. Lcdanum^ which the Arabs call ladanum, Is procured in 
a yet stranger fashion. Found in a most inodorous place^ it is 
the sweetest-scented of all substances. It is gathered from the 
i)eards of he-goats, where it is found sticking like gum, having 
come from the bushes on which they browse. It is used m 
many sorts of unguents, and is what the Arabs bum chiefly as 
incense. 

113. Concerning the spices of Arabia let no more be said. 
The whole country U scented with them, and exhales an odour 
marvellously sweet. There are also in Arabia two kinds of 
sheep Worthy of admiration, the like of which is nowhere else 
to be seen; the one kind has long tails, not less than three 
cubits in length, which, if they were allowed to trail on the 
ground, would be bruised and fall into sores. As it is, all the 
shepherds know enough of carpentering to make little trucks 
for their sheep's tails. The trucks are placed under the tails, 
t&ch sheep having one to himself, and the tails are then tied 
down upon them. The other kind has a broad tail, which is a 
cubit across sometimes. 

114. Where tlic south declines towards the setting sun lies 
the country called Ethiopia, the last inhabited land in that 
direction. There gold is obtained in great plenty,^ huge 
elephants abound, with wild trees of all sorts, and ebony; and 
the men are taller, handsomer, and longer lived than anywhere 
else. 

115. Now these are the furthest regions of the world in Asia 
and Libya. Of the extreme tracts of Europe towards the west 
I cannot speak with any certainty; for I do not allow that there 
is any river, to which the barbarians give the name of Eridanus, 
emptying itself into the northern sea, whence (as the tale goes) 
amber is procured; * nor do I know of any islands called the 
X^siterides ^ (Tin Islands), whence the tin comes which we use. 
t'or in the first place tlie name Eridanus is manifestly not a 

* Vide supra, ch. 22. 

^ Here Horodotus is over^cautious, and rejects as iable what we can see 
to be truth. The district upon the northern sea is the coast of the 

Baltic about the Gulf of Daalzig, aud the mouths of the Vistula and Niemen, 
which is still one oi the be^t amb^ regions in the world. The very name, 
Eridanus, bagers there in the Rbodaunc. the small stream which washes 
the west side ot the town oi Dantaig. The w<frd Eridanus (s Rhodanus) 
seems to have been appbed. by the early inhabitants of Europe, especially 
to great and strong^ninning rivers. 

‘ Thu name was applied to the Selime, or Seilly Isles; and the imperfect 
information respecting the site of the mines of tin led to the belief that they 
were there, instead of ou the mainland (of Coniwallj. 
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Jjarbarian word at all^ but a Greek name^ invented by some 
l)oet or other j and secondly, though I have takfen vast pains, I 
have never been able to get an assurance from an eye-witness 
that there is any sea on the further side of Europe. Never¬ 
theless, tin and amber do certainly come to us from the ends 
of the earth.^ 

116. The northern parts of Europe are very much richer in 
gold than any other region: but how it is procured I have no 
certain knowledge. The story runs, that the one-eyed Arimaspi 
purloin it from the griffins; but here too I am incredulous, and 
cannot persuade myself that there is a race of men born with one 
eye, who in all else resemble the rest of mankind. Nevertheless 
it seems to be true that the extreme regions of the earth, which 
surround and shut up within themselves all other countries, 
produce the things which are the rarest, and which men reckon 
the most beautiful. 

117. There is a plain in Asia which is shut in on all side.s by 
a mountain-range, and in this mountain-range are 6ve openings. 
'rhii plain lies on the confines of the Chorasmians, liyrcanians, 
Parthians, Sarangians, and Thaman«ans, and belonged formerly 
to the first-mentioned of those peoples. Ever since the Persians, 
however, obtained the mastery of Asia, it has been the property 
of the Great King. A mighty river, called the Aces,^ flows 
from the hills inclosing the plain; and this stream, formerly 
splitting into five channels, ran through the five openings in the 
hulls, and watered the lands of the five nations which dwell 
around. The Persian came, however, and conquered the 
region, and then it went ill with the people of these lands. 
The Great King blocked up all the passages between the hills- 
with dykes and flood-gates, and so prevented the water from 
flowing out. 'fhen the plain wnthin the hills became a sea, 
for the river kept rising, and the water could find no outlet. 
From that time the five nations which were wont formerly 
to have the use of the stream, losing their accustomed supply of 
water, have been in great distress. In winter, indeed, they have 

* [For a brief account of Xheantbsr and ttn trade:; in antiquity, see Tozer, 
History of Ancunt Geography, pp. $3 sqq., and for a note on amber, W. 
Ridgeway’s art. in Eneydopidia Biblica, cols. 134-136.—E. H. B.j 

*Tbe plain and the five openings are probably a table; but t^ 
of the tale loay be found in the distribution by the Persian Government 
of the waters (most lik^y) of the HerUrud, which ts capable of being led 
through the hills i.tto the low country north of the range, or of being 
prolonged westward along the range, or finally of being turned southward 
into the desert. 
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rain from heaven like the rest of the world, but in summer, 
after sowing their millet and their sesame, they always stood 
in need of water from the river. When, therefore, they suffer 
from this want, hastening to Persia, men and women alike, 
they take their station at the gate of the king’s palace, and wail 
aloud. Then the king orders the flood-gates to be opened 
towards the country whose need is greatest, and lets the soil 
drink until it l)as had enough; after which the gates on this side 
are shut, and others are unclosed for the nation which, of the 
remainder, needs it most. It has been told me that the king 
never gives the order to open the gates till the suppliants have 
paid him a large sum of money over and above the tribute. 

xi8. Of the seven Persians who rose up against the Magus, 
one, Intaphernes, lost his life very shortly after the outbreak, 
for an act of insolence. He wished to enter the palace and 
transact a certain business with the king. Now the law was 
that all those who had taken part in the rising against the Magus 
might enter unannounced into the king’s presence, unless he 
happened to be in private with his wife.^ So Intaphernes would 
not have any one announce him, but, as he belonged to ftie seven, 
claimed it as his right to go in. The doorkeeper, however, and 
the chief usher forbade his entrance, since the king, they said, 
was with his wife. But Intaphernes thought they told lies; so, 
drawing his scymitar, he cut off their noses and their ears,- and, 
hanging them on the bridle of his hor.se, put the bridle round 
their necks, and so let them go. 

I ig. Then these two men went and showed themselves to 
the king, and told him how it had come to pass that they were 
thus treated. Darius trembled lest it was by the common 
consent of the six that the deed had been done; he therefore 
sent for them all in turn, and sounded them to know if they 
approved the conduct of Intaphernes. When he found by their 
answers that there had been no concert between him and them, 
he laid hands on Intaphernes, his children, and all his near 
kindred; strongly suspecting that he and his friends were about 
to raise a revolt. When all had been seized and put in chains, as 
malefactors condemned to death, the wife of Intaphernes came 
and stood continually at the palace-gates, weeping and wailing 
sore. So Darius after a while, seeing that she never ceased to 

^ Supra, ch. 84, 

*Th)s mode ot punishment has always been eommoo in the East. Its 
iaAIction by the revolted Sepoys on our own countrymen and country¬ 
women duruuc the Mutiny ia 1857 will occur to all readers. 
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Stand and weep, was touched with pity for her, and bade a 
messenger go to her and say, “ Lady, king Darius gives thee 
as a boon the life of one of thy kinsmen—choose which thou 
wilt of the prisoners.” Then she pondered awhile before she 
answered, ‘‘ If the king grants me the life of one alone, I make 
choice of my brother.” Darius, when he heard the reply, was 
astonished, and sent again, saying, '' X^dy, the king bids thee 
tell him why it is that thou passest by thy husband and thy 
children, and prefcrrest to have the life of thy brother spared. 
He is not so near to thee as thy children, nor so dear as thy 
husband.” She answered, ”0 king, if the gods will, I may 
have another husband and other children when these are gone. 
But as my father and my mother are no more, it is impossible 
that I should have another brother. This was my thought when 
I asked to have my brother spared.” Then it seemed to Dariua 
that the lady spoke well, and he gave her, besides the life that 
she had asked, the life also of her eldest son, because he waa 
greatly pleased with her. But he slew all the rest. Thus one 
of the seven died, in the way I have described, verj' shortly 
after the insurrection. 

120. About the time of Cambyses' last sickness, the following 
events happened. There was a certain Orcetes, a Persian, whom 
Cyrus had made governor of Sardis. This man conceived a most 
unholy wish. He had never suffered wrong or had an ill word 
from Polycrates the Samian—nay, he had not so much as seen 
him in all his life; yet, notwithstanding, he conceived the wish 
to seize him and put him to death. This wish, according to the 
account which the most part give, arose from what happened 
one day as he was sitting with another Persian in the gate of 
the king’s palace. 'The man’s name was Mitrobates, and he 
was ruler ot the satrapy of Dascyleium.* He and Oroetes had 
been talking together, and from ^king they fell to quarrelling 
and comparing their merits; whereupon Mitrobates said to 
Orcetes reproachfully, ** Art thou worthy to be called a man,, 
when, near as Samos lies'to thy government, and easy as it 
to conquer, thou hast omitted to bring it under the dominion of 
the king? Easy to conquer, said I? Why, a mere common 
citizen, with the help of fifteen men-at-arms, masU*red the island,, 
and is still king of it,” Oroetes, they say, took this reproach 

' Dascyltsium was the capital city of the grtukt northern satrapy, which 
at this time (according tu Herodotus, supra, ch. 90) included the whole 
of Phrygia. 
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of the daughter of Folycrates fulfilled; for Polycrates, as he 
hung upon the cross, and rain fell on him, was washed by 
Jupiter; and he was anointed by the sun, when bis own moisture 
overspread his body. And so the vast good fortune of Poly¬ 
crates came at last to the end which Amasis the Egyptian king 
had prophesied in days gone by. 

126. It was not long before retribution for the murder of 
Polycrates overtook Oroctcs, After the death of Cambyses, and 
during all the time that the Magus sat upon the throne, Orcetes 
remained in Sardis, and brought no help to the Persians, whom 
the Medcs had robbed of the sovereignty. On the contrary, 
amid the troubles of this season, he slew Mitrobates, the satrap 
of Dascyleium, who had cast the reproach upon him in the 
matter of Polycratcs, and he slew also Mitrobates’s son, 
Cranaspes,—both men of high repute among the Persians. He 
was likewise guilty of many other acts of insolence; among the 
rest, of the following:—There was a courier sent to him by Darius 
whose message was not to his mind—Orcetes had him waylaid 
and murdered on his road hack to the king; the man and his 
horse both disappeared, and no traces were left of either. 

127. Darius therefore was no sooner settled upon the throne 
than he longed to take vengeance upon Orcetes for all his mis¬ 
doings, and especially for the murder of Mitrobates and his son. 
To send an armed force openly against him, however, he did not 
think advisable, as the wtiole kingdom was still unsettled, and 
he too was but lately come to the throne, while Orcetes, as he 
understood, had a great power. In truth a thousand Persians 
attended on him as a body-guard, and he held the satrapies of 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia. Darius therefore proceeded by 
artifice. He called together a meeting of all the chief of the 
Persians, and thus addressed them:—‘‘Who among you, O 
Persians, will undertake to accomplish me a matter by skill 
without force or tumult? Force is misplaced where the work 
wants skilful management. Who, then, will undertake to bring 
me Orcetes alive, or else to kill him? He never did the Persians 
any good in his life, and he has wrought us abundant injury. 
Two of our number, Mitrobates and his son, he has slain; and 
when messengers go to recall him, even though they have their 
^opdate from me, with an insolence which is not to be endured, 

'Us them to death.^ We must kill this man, therefore, 
Dt. does the Persians any greater hurt.^’ 

^ Turkish oasbas aad Persian governors have often bad recourse to similar 
strati*''*01 >. 
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128. Thus spoke Darius; and straightway thirty of those 
present came forward and offered themselves for the work. As 
they strove tc^ether, Darius interfered, and bade them have 
recourse to the lot. Accordingly lots were cast, and the task 
fell to Bagsus, son of Artontes. Then Bagsus caused many 
letters to be written on divers matters, and scaled them all with 
the king’s signet; after which he took the letters with him, and 
departed for Sardis. On his arrival he was shown into the 
presence of Orcetes, when he uncovered the letters one by one, 
and giving them to the king’s secretary—every satrap has with 
him a king’s secretary—commanded him to read their contents. 
Herein his design was to try the fidelity of the body-guard, and 
to see if they would be likely to fall away from Orcetes. Wien 
therefore he saw that they showed the letters all due respect, 
and even more highly reverenced their contents, he gave the 
secretary a paper in which was written, “ Persians, king Darius 
forbids you to guard Orcetes.^’ 'fhe soldiers at these words laid 
aside their spears. So Bogseus, finding that they ol^eyed this 
mandate, took courage, and gave into the secretary’s hands the 
last letter, wherein it was written. “ King Darius commands the 
Persians who are in Sardis to kill Oruetes.” 'Phen the guards 
drew their swords and slew lum upon the spot. Thus did retri¬ 
bution for the murder of Pclycrates the Samian overtake Orcetes 
the Persian. 

129. Soon after the tieasures of Orcetes had been conveyed 
to Sardis ^ it happened that king Darius, as he leaped from his 
horse during the chase, sprained his foot. The sprain was one 
of no common severity, for the ankle-bone was forced quite out 
of the socket. Now Darius already had at tiis court certain 
Egyptians whom he reckoned the best-skilled physicians in all 
the world; - to their aid, therefore, he had recourse; but they 
twisted the foot so clumsily, and used such violence, that they 
only made the mischief greater. For seven days and seven 
nights the king lay without sleep, so grievous was the pain he 
suffered. On the eighth day of his indisposition, one who had 
heard before leaving Sardis of the skill of Democedes the Cro- 
toniat, told Darius, who commanded that he should be brought 
with ^ speed into his presence. When, therefore, they had 
found him among the slaves of Orcetes, quite uncared for by any 

1 Id the East the disgracA of a govuroor, or other groat man. has always 
iovolveU t^o forfeiture of property to the crown. 

* On the celebrtty of the Egyptians as physicians, see Book ii. cb. 84. 
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one^ they brought him just as he was, dankii^ his fetters and 
all clothed in rags, before the king. * 

130. As soon as he was entered into the presence, Darius 

asked him if he knew medicine—to which he answered “ 

for he feared that if he made himself known he would lose ail 
chance of ever again beholding Greece. Darius^ however^ per¬ 
ceiving that he dealt deceitfully, and really understood the art, 
bade &ose who had brought him to the presence go fetch the 
scourges and the pricking-irons Upon this Demo cedes made 
confession, but at the same time said, that he had no thorough 
knowledge of medicine—he had but lived some time with a 
physician, and in this way had gained a slight smattering of the 
art. However, Darius put himself under his care, and Demo- 
c6des, by using the remedies customary among the Greeks, and 
exchanging the violent treatment of the Egyptians for milder 
means, first enabled him to get some sleep, and then in a very 
little time restored him altogether, after he had quite lost the 
hope of ever having the use of his foot. Hereupon the king 
presented Democedcs with two sets of fetters wrought in gold; 
so Dcmoccdes asked if he meant to double his suficrings because 
he had brought him back to health? Darius was pleased at 
the speech, and bade the eunuchs take Democ6des to see his 
wives, which they did accordingly, telling them all that this was 
the man who had saved the king’s life. Then each of the wives 
dipped with a saucer into a chest of gold, and gave so bounti¬ 
fully to Democedes, that a slave named Sciton, who followed 
him, and picked up the staters* which fell from the saucers, 
gathered together a great heap of gold. 

131. This Democedes left his country and became attached 
to Polycrates in the following*way:—His father, who dwelt at 
Crotona, was a man of a savage temper, and treated him cruelly* 
When, therefore, he could no longer bear such constant iU- 
usage, Democedes left his home, and sailed away to Egina. 
There he set up in business, and succeeded the first year in sur¬ 
passing all the best-skilled physicians of the place, notwithstand- 
mg that 4 ie was without instruments, and had with him none of 
the appliances needful for the practice of his art. In the second 

1 Id ancient, as in modern times, putting out the eyes has been a Persian 
punishment. [See the story of Z^ekiab, J^remtak, xxxix. S.—£. H. B.] 

^ By staters we must here understand Darics, the earliest gold coin of 
Persia. Herodotus m another place calls ibem Daric staters (vii.'aS). 
These were of very nearly the same value as the staters principally current 
in Greece {i.e. ratfaer over a guioea^E. 
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year the state of Egina hired his services at the price of a 
talent; in the third the Athenians engaged him at a hundred 
minse; and in die fourth Polycrates at two talents.^ So he went 
Co Sainos> and there took up his abode. It was in no small 
measure from his success that the Crotoniats came to be reckoned 
such good physicians; for about this period the physicians of 
Crotona had the name of being the best^ and those of Cyrfin^ 
the second best^ in all Greece. The Argives^ about the same 
time> were thought to be the 6rst musicians in Greece. 

233. After DemocSdes had cured Darius at Susa, he dwelt 
there in a large house, and feasted daily at the king’s table, nor 
did he lack anything that his heart desired, excepting liberty to 
return to his country. By interceding for them with Darius^ 
he saved the Ifves of the Egyptian physicians who had had the 
care of the king before he came, when they were about to be 
impaled because they had been surpassed by a Greek; and 
further, he succeeded in rescuing an Elcan soothsayer,* who had 
followed the fortunes of Poly crates, and was lying in utter 
neglect among his slaves. In short there was no one who stood 
so high as Democ^des in the favour of the king. 

133. Moreover, within a little while it happened that Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, who was married to Darius, had a boil 
form upon her breast, which, after it burst, began to spread and 
increase. Now so long as the sc*re w»as of no great size, she hid 
it through shame and made no mention of it to any one; but 
w'hen it became worse, she sent at last lor Demooedes, and 
show'ed it to him. Democ^es said that he would make her 
well, but she must first promise him with an oath that if he cured 
her she would grant him whatever request he might prefer; 
assuring her at the same time that it should be nothing which 
she could blush to hear. 

134. On these terms Dcmocedes applied his art, and soon 
cured the abscess; and Atossa, when she had heard his request, 
spake thus one night to Darius:— 

“ It seemeth to me strange, my lord, that, with the mighty 
power which is thine, thou sittest idle, and neither makest any 

> Herodotus, where he mentions no st&jidard» must be regarded as in¬ 
tending the Attic, which was in general use throughout Greece in bis own 
day. Tht salary of DemocMes will therefi^e be:—xst year, 60 min^, or 
£343 15$.; and year, 100 minat oc £406 $&.; 3rd year, xao or 

£487 10s. 

^ElU about this time appears to have furnished soothsaytts to all 
Greece. 
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conquest, nor advancest the power of the Persians. Methinks 
that one who is so young, and so richly endowed with wealth, 
should perfonn some noble achievement to prove to the Persians 
that it is a man who governs them. Another reason, too, should 
urge thee to attempt some enterprise. Not only does it befit 
thee to show the Persians that a man rules them, but for thy 
own peace thou shouldest waste their strength in wars lest idle¬ 
ness breed revolt against thy authority. Now, too, whilst thou 
art still young, thou mayest well accomplish some exploit; for 
as the body grows in strength the mind too ripens, and as the 
body ages, the mind's powers decay, till at last it becomes dulled 
to eveiything.’’ 

So spake Atossa, as Democedes had instructed her. Darius 
answered:—Dear lady, thou hast uttered the very thoughts 
that occupy my brain. 1 am minded to construct a bridge 
which shall join our continent with the other, and so carry war 
into Scythia. Vet a brief space and all will he accomplished as 
thou desirest,’* 

But Atossa rejoined:—“Look now, this war with Scythia 
were best reserved awhile—for the Scythians may be conquered 
at any time. Prithee, lead me thy host first into Greece. I 
long to be served by some of those Lacedemonian maids of 
whom 1 have heard so much. I want also Argive, and 
Athenian, and Corinthian women. There is now at the court a 
man who can tell thee better than any one else in the whole 
world whatever thou wouldst know concerning Greece, and 
who might .serve thee right well as guide; 1 mean him who 
performed the cure on Ihy foot.’’ 

“ Dear lady,” Darius answered, “ since it is thy wish that we 
try first the valour of the Greeks, it were best, methinks, before 
marching against them, in send some Persians to spy out the 
land; they may go in company with the man thou mentionest, 
and when they have seen and learnt all, they can bring us back 
a full report. 'Phen, having a more perfect knowledge of them, 
I will begin the war.” 

135. Darius, having so spoke, put no long distance between 
the word and the deed, but as soon as day broke he summoned 
to his presence fifteen Persians of note, and bade them take 
Democldcs for their guide, and explore the sea-coasts of Greece. 
Above all, they were to be sure to bring Democedes back with 
them, and not suffer him to run away and escape. After he had 
given these orders. Darius sent for Democldes, and besought 
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him to serve as guide to the Persians^ and when he had shown 
them the whole o£ Greece to come back to Persia. He should 
take^ he said, all the valuables he posseted as presents to his 
father and his brothers, and he should receive on his return a 
far more abundant store. Moreover, the king added, he would 
give him, as his contribution towards the presents, a merchant- 
ship laden with all manner of precious things, which should 
accompany him on his voyage. Now I do not believe that 
Darius, when he made these promises, had any guile in his 
heart: DemoeSdes, however, who suspected that the king spoke 
to try him, took care not to snatch at the offers with any haste; 
but said, “ he would leave his own goods behind to enjoy upon 
his return—the merchant-ship which the king proposed to 
grant him to cany gifts to his brothers, that he would accept at 
the king’s hands.” So when Darius had laid his orders upon 
OemocStles, he sent him and the Persians away to the coast. 

136. The men went down to Phcemcia, to Sidon, the Plumi- 
rian town, where slnughtway tliey fitted out two triremes and a 
trading-ve.ssel,' which they loaded with all manner of precious 
merchandise; and, everything l>eing now ready, they set sail 
for Greece. When they had made the land, they kept along 
the shore and examined it, taking notes of all that they saw; 
and in this way they explored the greater portion of the country, 
and all the most famous reginiA;>, until at last they reached 
Tarentum in Italy. There Aristophilides, king of the Taren- 
tines, out of kindness to Dcmoccdcs, took the rudders off the* 
Median ships, and detained their crews as spies. Meanwliile 
liemncedes escaped to Crotona, his native city,^ whereupon 
Aristophilides released the Persians from prison, and gave their 
rudders back to them. 

137. The Persians now quitted Tarentum, and sailed to 
Crotona in pursuit of Democedcs; they found him in the 
market-place, where they straiglitway laid violent hands on 
him. Some of the Crotoniats, who greatly feared the power of 
the Persians, were willing to give him up; but others resisted, 
held Domocldes fast, and even struck Uie Persians with their 
walking-sticks. TTiey, on their part, kept crying out, ” Men of 
Crotona, beware what you do. It is the king’s runaway slave 


^ Literally. " a vessel.'* It sjoay be rem^irked that the Greek 

writers use 7av^ot specially, if not solely, lor a Pbcenician merchant-ship. 

‘Crotona was distant about 150 miles alon^ shore from Tarentum' 
{I'araiUo). 
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that ;^ou are rescuing. Think you Darius will tainely submit to 
sudi an insult? TiSxik you, tlmt if you carry ofi the man from 
us, it will hereafter go well with you? Will you not ratlw be 
tile first persons on whom we shall make war? Will not your 
city be the first we shall seek to lead away captive? ” Thus 
they spake, but the Crotoniats did not heed them; they rescued 
Democedes, and seized also the trading-ship which the Persians 
had brought with them from Fhcenicia. Thus robbed, and 
bereft of their guide, the Persians gave up all hope of exploring 
the rest of Greece, and set sail for Asia. As they were depart¬ 
ing, DemocSdes sent to them and begged they would inform 
Darius that the daughter of Milo was affianced to him as his 
bride. For the name of Milo the wrestler was in high repute 
with the king.^ My belief is, that Democedes hastened his 
marriage by the payment of a large sum of money for the 
purpose of showing Darius that he was a man of mark in his 
own country, 

138, The Persians weighed anchor an<l left Crotona, but, being 
wrecked on the coast of lapygia,® were made slaves by the in¬ 
habitants. From this condition they were rescued by Gillus, 
a banished Tarentine, who ransomed them at his own cost, and 
took them back to Darius. Darius offered to repay this service 
by granting Gillus whatever boon he chose to ask; whereupon 
Gillus told the king of his misfortune, and begged to be restored 
to his country. Fearing, however, that he might bring trouble 
on Greece if a vast armament were sent to Italy on his account, 
he added that it would content him if tlie Cnidians undertook 
to obtain his recall. Now the Cnidians were close friends of the 
Tarentines, which made him think there was no likelier means 
of procuring his return, Darius promised and performed his 
part; for he sent a messenger to Cnidus, and commanded the 
Cnidians to restore Gillus. The Cnidians did as he wished, but 
found themselves unable to persuade the Tarentines, and were 
too weak to attempt force. Such then was the course which 
this matter took. These were the first Persians who ever came 
from Asia to Greece; ^ and they were sent to spy out the land 
for the reason which I have before mentioned, 

^ Milo is said to have carried 06 the prize for wrestling, six ticues at the 
Olympic, and seven times at the Psrtbian, games. Grote remarks with 
justice that gigantic muscalar force would be appreciated in Peraia 
much loore than intellectual ability. 

* The 1 apygian pr<M&ontory (Capo di L4uca) was always difficult to double. 

^ Compare the conclusion of $6, tn the mind of Herodotus this 
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139. After thiSj king Darius bested and tocdc Samos, whidi 
was the first city^ Greek or Barbarian, that he conquered. The 
cause of his m^na war upon Samos was the following:—At 
the time when Cambyses, son of Cyrus, marched against Egypt, 
vast numbers of Greeks flodced thither; some, as might lUve 
been looked for, to push their trade; others, to serve in ^ army; 
others again, merely to see the land: among these last was 
Sylosoti, son of /Eaces, and brother of Polycrates, at that time an 
exile from Samos.^ This Syloson, during his stay in Egypt, met 
with a singular piece of good fortune. He happened one day to 
put on a scarlet cloak, and thus attired to go into the market* 
place at Memphis, when Darius, who was one of Cambyses^ body¬ 
guard, and not at that time a man of any account,^ saw him, and 
taking a strong liking to the dress, went up and offered to pur¬ 
chase it. Syloson perceived how anxious he was, and by a 
lucky inspiration answered: There is no price at which I 
would sell my cloak; but I will give it thee for nothing, if it 
must needs be thine.** Darius thanked him, and accepted the 
garment. 

140. Poor Syloson felt at the time that he had fooled away 
his dnak in a very simple manner; but afterwards, when in the 
course of years Cambyses died, and the seven Persians rose in 
revolt against the Magus, and Darius was the man chosen out of 
the seven to have the kingdom, Syloson learnt that the person 
to whom the crown had come was the very man who had coveted 
his cloak in Egypt, and to whom he had freely given it. So he 
made his way to Susa, and seating himself at tht portal of the 
royal palace, gave out that he was a benefactor of the king.^ 
'Fhen the doorkeeper went and told Darius. Amazed at wlmt 
he heard, the king said thus within himself:—“ What Greek can 
have been my benefactor, or to which of them do I owe any¬ 
thing, so lately as I have got the kingdom ? Scarcely a man of 
them all has been here, not more than one or two certainly, 
since I came to the throne. Nor do I remember tliat I am in 
the debt of any Greek. However, bring him in, and let me 
hear what he means by his boast.’’ So the doorkeeper ushered 

voyage Is of tlie greatest impedance. It is the lursc step towards the in- 
vasioa of Greece, and so a chief link in the chain of his Whether 

Darius attached much importance to it is a different matter. 

* Vide supra, ch. 39. 

^Thls could not be true, yet it is a necessary feature in the story. 

’ The king's benefactors were a body of persons whose names were 
formally enregUtered in the royal archives (vide infra, viii. 85). Syloson 
makes a claim to be put on Utls list. 
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Syloson into the presen cej and the interpreters asked him who 
he was, and what he had done that he should call himself 
a benefactor of the king. Then Syloson told the whole story 
of the cloak, and said that it was he who had made Darius 
the present. Hereupon Darius exclaimed, *^Oh! thou most 
generous of men, art thou indeed he who, when I had no power 
at all, gavest me something, albeit little ? Truly the favour is 
as great as a very grand present would be nowadays. I will 
therefore give thee in return gold and silver without stint, that 
thou mayest never repent of having rendered a service to 
Darius, son of Hystaspes.” “ Give me not, O king/’ replied 
Syloson, ‘‘either silver or gold, but recover me Samos, my 
native land, and let that be thy gift to me. It belongs now to a 
slave of ours, who, when Orcetes put my brother Polycrates to 
death, became its master. Give me Samos, I beg; but give it 
unharmed, with no bloodshed—no leading into captivity.” 

141. When he heard this, Darius sent off an army, under 
Otanes, one of the seven, with orders to accomplish all that 
Syloson had desired. And Otanes went down to the coast and 
made ready to cross over. 

142. The government of Samos was held at this time by 
Mseandrius, son of Ma'andrius,' whom Polycrates had appointed 
as his deputy. This person conceived the wish to act like the 
justest of men, but it w as not allowed him to do so. On receiving 
tidings of the death of Polycrates, he forthwith raised an altar 
to Jove the Protector of Freedom, and assigned it the piece of 
ground which may still be seen in the suburb. This done, he 
assembled all the citizens, and spoke to them as follows:— 

'‘Ye know, friends, that the sccptxe of Polycrates, and all bis 
power, has passed into my hands, and if I choose I may rule 
over you. But what I condemn in another I will, if I may, 
avoid myself. I never approved the ambition of Polycrates to 
lord it over men as good as himself, nor looked with favour on 
any of those who have done the like. Now therefore, since he 
has fulfilled his destiny, I lay down my office, and proclaim 
equal rights. All that 1 claim in return is six talents from the 
treasures of Polycrates, and the priesthcxid of Jove the Pro¬ 
tector of Freedom, for myself and my descendants for ever. 
Allow me this, as the man by whom his temple has been built, 
and by whom ye yourselves are now restored to liberty.” As 
soon as Mscandrius had ended, one of the Samians rose up and 

^ Vide supra, cb. 225. 
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said, “ As if thou wert fit to rule os, base-born ^ and rascal as* 
thou art! Think rather of accounting for the monies which 
thou hast fingered/* 

143. The man who thus spoke was a certain Telesarchus, one 
of the leading citizens. Mseandrius, therefore, feeling sure that 
if he laid down the sovereign power some one else would become 
tyrant in his room, gave up the thought of relinquishing it. 
Withdrawing to the citadel, he sent for the chief men one by 
one, under pretence of showing them his accounts, and as fast 
as they came arrested them and put them in irons. So these 
men were bound; and M®andrius within a short time fell sick: 
whereupon LycarStus/ one of his brothers, thinking that he 
was going to die and wishing to make his own accession to the 
throne the easier, slew all the prisoners. It seemed that the* 
Samians did not choose to be a free people. 

144. When the Persians whose business it was to restore- 
Syloson reached Samos, not a man was found to lilt up his hand 
against them. Masandrius and his partisans expressed them¬ 
selves willing to quit the island upon certain terms, and these 
terms were agreed to by Otanes. After the treaty was made, 
the most distinguished of the Persians had their thrones 
brought, and seated themselves over against the citadel. 

145. Now the king Ma.*andrios had a lightheaded brother— 
Chariiaiis by name—whom for some offence or other he had 
shut up in prison: this man heard what was going on, and 
peering through his bars, saw the Persians sitting peacefully 
upon their seats, whereupon he exclaimed aloud, and said he 
must speak with Ma^ndrius. When this was reported to him, 
Ma^andrius gave orders that Chariiaiis should be released from 
prison and brought into his presence. No sooner did he arrive 
than he began reviling and abusing his brother, and strove to 
persuade him to atta<i the Persians. Thou meanest-spirited 
of men/' he said, thou canst keep me, thy brother, chained in 
a dungeon, notwithstanding that I have done nothing worthy 
of bonds; but when the Persians come and drive thee forth a 
houseless wanderer from thy native land, thou lookest on, and 

^ M»andrius bad beea the secretary of Poly crates, 

(supra, ch. 123), wbicb would indicate a humble origin. 

• For the ultimate fate of Lycar^tus, see below. Book v. ch. 27. 

* ]*'or a represent at ioD of the Persian throne, see note on Book vii. ch 73. 
Darius is mentioned as sitting upon a throne at the siege of Babvlor) (infra, 
ch. X 55 )» and Xerxes at Tbermopyls (vii. 211, ad hn.). and Saiamis (viik 
90). Sennacherib is represented in the Assyrian sculptures. 
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hast |iot the heart to seek revenge^ though they might so easily 
be subdued. If thou^ however, art afraid, lend me thy soldiers, 
and t will make them pay dearly for their coming here* I 
engage too to send thee first safe out of the island/’ 

1464 So spake Charilaus, and Maeandrius gave consent; not 
believe) that he was so void of sense as to imagine that his 
own forces could overcome those of the king, but because he was 
jealous of Syloson, and did not wish him to get so quietly an 
unharmed city. He desired therefore to rouse the anger of the 
Persians against Samos, that so he might deliver it up to Syloson 
with its power at the lowest possible ebb; for he knew well that 
if the Persians met with a disaster they would be furious against 
the Samians, while he himself felt secure of a retreat at any 
time that he liked, since he had a secret passage under ground ^ 
leading from the citadel to the sea. Ma^andrius accordingly 
took ship and sailed away from Samos; and Charilaus, havmg 
armed all the mercenaries, threw open the gates, and fell upon 
the Persians, who looked for nothing less, since they supposed 
that the whole matter had been arranged by treaty. At the 
first onslaught therefore all the Persians of most note, men who 
were in the habit of using litters, were slain by the mercenaries; 
the rest of the army, however, came to the rescue, defeated the 
mercenaries, and drove them back into the citadel. 

147. Then Otanes, the general, when he saw the great 
calamity which had befallen the Persians, made up his mind to 
forget orders which Darius had given him, “ not to kill or 
enslave a single Samian, but to deliver up the island unharmed 
to Syloson,” and gave the word to his army that they should 
slay the Samians, lx)th men and boys, wherever they could find 
them. Upon this some of his troops laid siege to the citadel, 
while others began the massacre, killir^^ all they met, some out- 
iside, some inside the temples. 

T^. Maeandrius fled from Samos to Lacedsmon, and con¬ 
veyed tliither all the riches which he had brought away from the 
island, after which he acted as follows. Having placed upon his 
board all the gold and silver vessels that he had, and bade his 
servants employ themselves in cleaning them, he himself went 
and entered into conversation with Cleomenes, son of Anaxan- 
dridas, king of Sparta, and as they talked brought him along to 

^ That the art oi tunnelling was known at Samos if evident from what 
is said above (ch. 60). and from the remains which have been found in the 
island. 
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his house. There Qeomenes^ seeing the plate, was filled with 
wonder and astonishment; whereon the other begged tliat he 
would carry home with him any of the vessels that he liked^ 
Msandrius said this two or three times; but Cleomenes here 
displayed surpassing honesty.^ He refused the gift, and think¬ 
ing that if Mseandrius made the same offers to others he would 
get the aid he sought, the Spartan king went straight to the 
ephors and told them “ it would be best for Sparta that the 
Samian stranger should be sent away from the Peloponnese; for 
otherwise he might perchance persuade himself or some other 
Spartan to be base.’* Tht ephors took his advice, and let 
Masandrius know by a herald that he must leave the city. 

149. Meanwhile the Persians netted ^ Samos, and delivered it 
up to Syloson, stripped of all its men. After some time, how¬ 
ever, this same general Otancs was induced to repeople it by a 
dream which he had, and a loathsome <li.^ease that sensed on him. 

150. After the armament of Otanes had set sail for Samos, 
the Babylonians revolted,^ having made every preparation for 
defence. During all the time tlmt the Magus was king, and 
while the seven were conspiring, they had profited by the 
troubles, and had made themselves ready against a siege. And 
it happened somehow or other that no one perceived what they 
were doing. At last when the lime came for rebelling openly, 
they did as follows:—having first set apart their mothers, each 
man chose besides out of his whole household one woman, whonv 
soever he pleased; these alone were allowed to live, while all 
the rest were brought to one place and strangled. The women 
chosen were kept to make bread for the men; ^ wlxile the others 
were strangled that they might not consume the stores. 

151. When tidings reached Darius of what had happened, he 
drew together all hLs power, and began the war by marching 
straight upon Babylon, and laying siege to the place. The 

^ It was rarely that the Spartan kings, c>r indeed their other leaders, 
cr>uid resist a bribe. 

* For the description of this process see below, Book vi. ch. 31. Samos 
docs not appear to have snilerra very greatly by these transactions, since 
in the Ionian revolt, not twenty years aitswards, she was able to furnish 
sixty ships (vi. 9 ). The severities exercised by the Persians are probably 
exaffgferated 

* It has been already mentioned that Babylon revolted twice from 
Darius, once in the 5 rst, and a second time in the fourth year of his reign. 

It cannot be determined which of these two revolts Herodotus intended to 
describe. 

* The ** bread-maker had not merely to mix and bake the bread, but 

to grind the dour. (Ci Exodus xi 5; Matt xxiv. 41.) ' 
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Babylonians^ however, cared not a wbit for his siege.' Mount¬ 
ing upon the battlements that crowned their walls, they in- 
suited and jeered at Darius and his mighty host. One even 
shouted to them and said, ** Why sit ye there, Persians? why 
do ye not go back to your homes? Till mules foal ye will not 
take our city.’’ This was said by a Babylonian who thought 
that a mule would never foal. 

152. Now when a year and seven months had passed, Darius 
and his army were quite wearied out, finding that they could 
not anyhow take the city. All strat^ems and all arts had been 
used, and yet the king could not prevail—not even when he 
tried the means by which Cyrus made himself master of the 
place. The Babylonians were ever upon the watch, and he 
found no way of conquering them. 

153. At last, in the twentieth month, a marvellous thing 
happened to Zopyrus, son of the Megabyzus who was among 
the seven men that overthrew the Magus. One of his sumpter- 
mules gave birth to a foal. Zopyrus, when they told him, not 
thinking tliat it could be true, went and saw the colt with his 
own eyes; after which he commanded his servants to tel) no one 
what had come to pas.s, while he himself pondered the matter. 
Calling to mind then the words of the Babylonian at the begin¬ 
ning of the siege, “ Till mules foal ye shall not take our city — 
he thought, as he reflected on this speech, that Babylon might 
now be taken. For it seemed to him that there was a divine 
providence in the man having used the phrase, and then his 
mule having foaled. 

154. As soon therefore as ho felt within himself that Babylon 
was fated to be taken, he went to Darius and asked him if he 
set a very h^h value on its conquest. When he found that 
Darius did indeed value it highly, he considered further with 
himself how he might make the deed his own, and be the man 
to take Babylon, Noble exploits in Persia are ever highly 
honoured and bring their authors to greatness. He therefore 
reviewed all ways of bringing the city under, but found none by 
which he could hope to prevail, unless he maimed himself and 
then went over to the enemy- To do this seeming to him a 
light matter, he mutilated himself in a way that was utterly 
without remedy. For he cut off his own nose and ears, and 
then, clipping his hair close and flogging himself with a scourge, 
he came in this plight before Darius. 

^ Compare th«ir coo^deoee when besieged by Cyrus (supra, i. x^o). 
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155. Wrath stirred within the king at the sight of a man of 
his lofty rank in such a condition; leaping down from his throne, 
he exclaimed aloud, and asked Zopyrus who it was that had dis< 
figured him, and what he had done to be so treated. Zopyrus 
answered, “ There is not a man in the world, but thou, O king, 
that could reduce me to such a plight—no stranger’s hands have 
wrought this work on me, but my own only. I maimed myself 
because I could not endure that the Assyrians should laugh at 
the Persians.’* Wretched man,” said Darius, “ thou coverest 
\hc foulest deed with the fairest possible name, when thou 
sayest thy maiming is to help our siege forward. How will thy 
disfigurement, thou simpleton, induce the enemy to yield one 
day the sooner? Surely thou hadst gone out of thy mind when 
thou didst so misuse thyscU.” ** Had I told thee,” rejoined the 
<jther, ‘‘ what I was bent on doing, thou wouldest not have 
suffered it; as it is, I kept my own counsel, and so accom- 
plished my plans. Now, therefore, if there be no failure on thy 
part, wc shall take Babylon. I will desert to the enemy as I am, 
and when I get into their city I will tell them that it is by thee 
I have been thus treated. I think they will believe my words, 
and entrust me with a command of troops. Thou, on thy part, 
must wait till the tenth day after I am entered within the town, 

nd then place near to the gales of Semiramis a detachment of 
thy army, troops for whose loss thou wilt care little, a thousand 
men. Wait, after that, seven days, and post me another detach* 
ment, two thousand strong, at tJie Nineveh gates; then let 
twenty days pass, and at the end of that time station near the 
Chaldaean gates a body of four thousand. Let neither these nor 
the former troops be armed with any weapons but their swords— 
those thou mayest leave them. After the twenty days are over, 
bid thy whole army attack the city on every side, and put me 
two bodies of Persians, one at the Belian, the other at the Cissian 
gates; for I expect, that, on account of my successes, the Baby¬ 
lonians will entrust everything, even the keys of their gates,^ to 
me. Then it will be for me and my Persians to do the rest.”^ 

156. Having left these instructions, Zopyrus fled towards the 
gates of the town, often looking back, to give himself the air of 

^ Properly “ bolt-draweri,** which were very like thexse now used in the 
East-^a slrai^bt piece of wood, with upx^ht pins, corresponding with 
those that fall down into the bolt, and w*hich are pushed up by this key 

as tu enable the 1>olt to be drawn track. 

^ The stratoi^em of Zopyrus has small claims to be considered an historic 
cact. 
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a desierter. The nen upon the towers, whose business it was to 
keep ia look>out, observing biro, hastened down, and settrog one 
of the gates slightly ajar, questioned him who he was, and on 
what errand he had come. He replied that he was Zopyrus, and 
had deserted to them from the Persians. Then the doorkeepers, 
when they heard this, carried him at once before the Magis¬ 
trates. Introduced into the assembly, he began to bewail his 
misfortunes, telling them that Darius had maltreated him in the 
way they could see, only because he had given advice that ^e 
siege should be raised, since there seemed no hope of taking the ' 
city. “ And now," he went on to say, “ my coming to you, 
Babylonians, will prove the greatest gain that you could possibly 
receive, while to Darius and the Persians it will be the severest 
loss. Verily he by whom I have been so mutilated shall not 
escape unpunished. And truly all the paths of his counsels are 
known to me.” Thus did Zopyrus speak. 

157. The Babylonians, seeing a Persian of such exalted rank 
in so grievous a plight, his nose and ears cut off, his body red 
with marks of scourging and with blood, had no suspicion but 
that he spoke the truth, and was really come to be their friend 
and helper. They were ready, therefore, to grant him anything 
that he asked; and on his suing for a command, they entrusted 
to him a body of troops, with the help of which he proceeded to 
do as he had arranged with Darius. On the tenth day after his 
flight he led out his detachment, and surrounding the thousand 
men, whom Darius according to agreement had sent first, he fell 
upon them and slew them all. Then the Babylonians, seeing 
that his deeds were as brave as his words, were beyond measure 
pleased, and set no bounds to their trust. He waited,,however, 
and when the next period agreed on had elapsed, again with a 
band of picked men he sallied forth, and slaughtered the two 
thousand. After this second exploit, his praise was in .all 
mouths. Once more, however, he waited till the interval 
appointed had gone by, and then leading the troops to the place 
where the four thousand were, he put them also to the sword. 
This last victory gave the finishii^ stroke to his power, and 
made him all in ^1 wiUi the Babylonians; accordingly they 
committed to him the command of their whole army, and put 
the keys of their city into his hands. 

158. Darius now, still keeping to the plan agreed upon, 
attacked the walls on every side, whereupon Zopyrus played out 
the remainder of his stratagem. While Babylonians, crowd. 
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ing to the walls, did liieir best to resist the Persian assault, he 
threw open the Cissian and the Belmn gates, and admitted the 
enemy. Such of the Babylonians as witnessed the treachery,, 
took refuge in the temple of Jupiter Belus; ^ the rest, who did 
not see it, kept at their posts, till at last they too learnt that 
they were betrayed. 

159. Thus was Babylon taken for the second* time. Darius 
having become master of the place, destroyed the wall,* and 
tore down all the gates; for Cyrus had done neither the one 
nor the other when he took Babylon. He then chose out near 
three thousand of the leading citizens, and caused them to be 
crucified, while he allowed ^e remainder still to inhabit the 
city. Further, wishing to prevent the race of the Babylonians 
from becoming extinct, he provided wives for them in the room 
of those whom (as 1 explained before) they strangled, to save 
their stores. These he levied from nations bordering on 
Babylonia, who were eacli required to send so large a number to 
Babylon, that in all there were collected no fewer than fifty 
thousand. It is from these women that the Babylonians of our 
times are sprung. 

160. As for ^pyrus, he was considered by Darius to Itave 
surpassed, in the greatness of his achievements, all other 
Persians, whether of former or of later times, except only Cyrus 
—with whom no Persian ever yet thought himself worthy tO’ 
compare. Darius, as the story goes, would often say that “ he 
had ratlier Zopyrus were unmaimed, than be master of twenty 
more Babylons.” And he honoured Zopyrus greatly; year by 
year he presented him with all the gifts which are held in most 
esteem among thfePersians;* he gave him likewise the govern¬ 
ment of Babylon for his life, free from tribute; and he also 

> [Belus (£<i)v,'3S the name of the sun-god worshipped by the Babylonians. 
The city-god of Babyloa was Marduk; but, as that city became the capital 
of the country, he became Ideatified with Bel {ci. Baai)^ the ** iotd.** 
Ci. Sawe, Ths Religions of Anctsnt E^pt ana Babylonia, p. 267.—£. H. B.] 

* [TKe first capture, by Cyrus, is Ascribed in Book 1. chs. 190, tot.— 
E. H. B.] 

’Jt is probable that Darius contented himself with breaking breaches 
in the great wall, instead of undertaking the enormous and us^ess labour 
of leveuiug the immense mounds which oe^^t Babylon. The walls must 
have been tolerably cozt^lete when Babylon stood a siege against the 
forces of Xerxes. Even in the time of Herodotus, so much was left that 
be could speak of the wall as still encircling the dty (i. 276). 

^Ctesias mentioned as the chief of these presents a golden band-null, 
weighing six talents, and worth somewhat more than/3000. This, accord* 
ing to him, was the most honourable gift that a rersiaii subject could 
receive. 
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granted him many other favours- Megabyzus, who held the 
command in Egypt against the Athenians and their allies/ was 
a son of this ^pyrus. And Zopyrus, who fled from Persia to 
Athens/ was a son of this Megabyzus. 

^ Megabyzus married Amytls» daughter of Xerxes, was one of the six 
superior generals of the Persian army ia the Greek campaign, drove the 
Athenians out of Egypt, and put down the Egyptian revolt; revolted 
himsoU against Artaxerxes for not observing the terms granted to Inarus, 
was reconciled with him, and died in Persia at an advanced age. 

^This is probably the latest eveut recorded by Herodotus. It is men¬ 
tioned by Ctesias almost immediately before the death of ArtaxerxeB, and 
belongs most likely to the year b.c. 426 or 425. 


ADDED NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

With the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, tlie history of the Babylonians 
as an independent nation came to an end. Henceforth it became a province 
subject to th<; various powers which succeeded one another in the hegemony 
of western Asia. Under Cambyses, and still more under Darius Hystaspis, 
there were many manifestations of discontent, which broke out into open 
revolt 50 <m after the accession of the latter king. A similar revolt took 
place in Xerxes* reign; but lK>th these insurrectionary movements were 
stamped out. llie people (»f Babylonia were, as a whole, content to serve 
their foreign masters. The country remained subject to Persian domina¬ 
tion until the conquests of Alexander the Gre.at brought it under Greek 
control; this subsequently givwy» way to Parthian supremacy. The im¬ 
poverishment of the a)iiDtry, in these later days, led to the gradual 
•extinctJon of the great jwiestlv tradition which had $«) long maintained 
itself. The knowledge of the ancient writing and speech was gradually 
lost, and not recovered tiU the e)>och-inarking discoveries of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and other scholars in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
But now every year sees fresh light thrown upon the history and religion 

a once mighty, and long-forgotten, empire. And the end is not yti. 



THE FOURTH ROOK, ENTITLED MELPOMENE 


I. Aftkr the taking of Babylon, an expedition was led by 
Darius into Scythia. Asia abounding in men, and vast sums 
flowing into the treasurj', the desire seized him to exact 
vengeance from the Scyths, who had once in days gone by 
inv^ed Media, defeated those who met them in the field, and 
so begun the quarrel. During the space of eight-and-tweniy 
years, as I have oefore mentioned,* the Scyths continued lords 
of the whole of Upper Asia. They entered Asia in pursuit of 
the Cimmerians, and overthrew the empire of the Medes, who 
till they came possessed the sovereignty. On their return to 
their iiomes after the long absenexj of twenty-eight years, a task 
awaited them little less troublesome than their struggle with 
the Medes. They found an army of no small size prepared to 
oppose their entrance, h'or the Scythian women, when they 
saw that time went on, and their husbands did not come back, 
had intermarried with their slaves. 

2. Now the Sevthians blind all their slaves, to use them in 
preparing their milk. The plan they follow is to thrust tubes 
made of bone, not unlike our musical pipes, up the vulva of the 
mare,2 and then to blow into the tubes with their mouths, some 
milking while the others blow. They say that they do this 
because when the veins of the animal are full of air, the udder 
is forced down. 'Fhe milk thus obtained is poured into deep 
wooden casks, about which the blind slaves are placed, and then 
the milk is stirred round.® That which ri.ses to the top is drawn 
off, and considered the best part; the under portion is of less 
account. Such is the reason why the Scythians blind all tho&e 
whom they take in war; it arises from their not being tillers of 
the ground, but a pastoral race. 

3. When therefore the children sprung from these slaves and 

* Vide supra, i. 103-106. 

•Mares’ milk C()n5;titiited the chief fcjnd of the ancient Scythi«ui:>. It 
is ^lill the prindpai support ot the Caljnuck henrdes which waniier over the 
vast steppes north and west of the Caspua. 

^ It is apparent from this eircmnstance that it was kouintss^ and not 
cream, oa which the Scythians lived. Koumss is still prepared from 
marcs’ milk by the Calmucks. 
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the S)bythian women grew to manhood^ and understood the 
drctunstances of their birth, they resolv^ to oppose the army 
which was returning from Media. And, first of all, they cut off 
a tract of country from the rest of Scy^a by digging a broad 
dyke ^ from the Tauhc mountains to the vast lake of the Mseotis. 
Afterwards, when the Scythians tried to force an entrance, they 
marched out and engaged them. Many battles were fought, 
and the Scythians gained no advantage, until at last one of 
them thus addressed the remainder: ** What are we doing, 
Scythians? We are fighting our slaves, diminishing our own 
number when we fall, and the number of those that belong 
to us when they fall by our hands. Take my advice—lay 
spear and bow aside,* and let each man fetch Ws horsewhip,* 
and go boldly up to them. So long as they see us with arms 
in our hands, they imagine themselves our equals in birth and 
bravery; but let them behold us with no other weapon but the 
whip, and they will feci that they are our slaves, and fiee before 
us.^^ 


4. The Scythians followed this counsel, and the slaves^ were 
50 astounded, that they foigot to fight, and immediately ran 
away. Such was the mode in which the Scythians, after being 
for a time the lords of Asia, and being forced to quit it by the 
Medes, returned and settled in their own country. This inroad 
of theirs it was that Darius was anxious to avenge, and such was 
the purpose for which he was now collecting an army to invade 
them. 

5. According to the account which the Scythians themselves 
give, they are the youngest of all nations.Their tradition is 
as follows. A certain Targitaus was the first man who ever 
lived in their country, which before his time was a desert without 
inhabitants. He was a child—I do not believe the tale, but it 
is told nevertheless—of Jove and a daughter of the Borysthenes. 
Targitaus, thus descended, begat three sons, Leipoxais, Arpoxais, 
and Colaxais, who was the youngest bom of the three. While 
they still ruled the land, there fell from the sky four implements. 


^ On tbc position of this dyke, vide infra, 30 . 

* Tbe spear and Xht bow were tbe national weapons of the European 
Scyths» tfie bow on the whole being: regarded as tbe more essential. Tbe 
spear used was short, apparently not more than five feet in length. 

* Tbe ancient Scythian whip seems to have closoly resembled the fk>gaik 
of the m^ero Cossacks 

* We must understand by the Scyths of Herodotus in this place, the 
single nation of European Scyths with which tbc Greeks of too Ponlus 
were acquainted. 
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iiU of gold,—a plough, a yoke, a battle-axe, and a drihking^cup* 
The eldest of the brothers perceived them first, and approach^ 
to pick them up; when lo! as he came near, the gold took fire^ 
and blazed. He therefore went his way, and the second coming 
forward made the attempt, but the same thing happened again. 
The gold rejected both the eldest and the second brother. Last 
of all the youngest brother approached, and immediately the 
flames were extinguished; so he picked up the gold, and carried 
it to his home. Then the two elder agreed together, and made 
the whole kingdom over to the youngest bom. 

6. From Leipoxais sprang the Scythians of the race called 
Auchataij from Arpoxais, the middle brother, those known as 
the Catiari and Traspians; from Colaxais, the youngest, the 
Royal Scythians, or Paralatac. All together they are named 
Scoloti, after one of their kings: the Greeks, however, call them 
Scythians. 

7. Such is the account which the Scythians give of their 
origin. They add that from the time of Targitaiis, their first 
king, to the invasion of their country by Darius, is a period of one 
thousand years, neither less nor more. The Royal Scythians 
guard the sacred gold with most especial care, and year by year 
offer great sacrifices in its honour. At this feast, if tht man 
who has the custody of the gold should fall asleep in the open 
air, he is sure (the Scythians say) not to outlive tl>e year. His 
pay therefore is as much land as he can ride round on horseback 
in a day. As the extent of Scythia is very great, Colaxais gave 
each of his three sons a separate kingdom, one of which was 
of ampler size than the other two: in this the gold was pre¬ 
served. Above, to the northward of the furthest dwellers in 
Scythia, the country is said to be concealed from sight and 
made impassable by reason of the feathers which are shed 
abroad abundantly. The earth and air are alike full of them, 
and this it is which prevents the eye from obtaining any view of 
the region.^ 

8? Such is the account which the Scythians give of them¬ 
selves, and of the country which lies above them. The Greeks 
who dwell about the Pontus tell a different story. According 
to them, Hercules, when he was carrying off the cows of Geryon, 
arrived in the region which Ls now inhabited by the Scyths, but 
which was then a desert. Geryon lived outside the Pontus, in 

^ Vide infri. ch. 31, where Herodotus explains that the so*caUed feathers 
are snow-flakes. 
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an island called by the Greeks Erytheia,' near Gades, which is 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules* upon the Ocean. Now some 
say that the Ocean begins in the east, and runs the whole way 
round the world; but they give no proof that this is really so. 
Hercules came from thence into the region now called Scythia, 
and, being overtaken by storm and frost, drew his lion's skin 
about him, and fell fast asleep. While he slept, his mares, which 
he had loosed from his chariot to graze, by some wonderful 
chance disappeared. 

9. On waking, he went in quest of them, and, after wandering 
over the whole countr)', came at last to the district called “ the 
Woodland,” where he found in a cave a strange beii^, between 
a maiden and a serpent, whose form from the waist upwards 
was like that of a woman, while all below was like a snake. 
He looked at her wondcrlngly; but nevertheless inquired, 
whether she had chanced to .sec his strayed mares anywhere. 
She answered him, **Yes, and they were now in her keeping; 
but never would she consent to give them back, unless he took 
her for his mistress.” So Hercules, to get his mares back, 
agreed; but afterwards .she put him off and delayed restoring 
the mares, since she wished tc> keep him with her as long as 
possible. He, on the other hand, was only anxious to secure 
them and to get away. At last, when she gave them \ip, she 
said to him, '‘When thy mares strayed hither, it was 1 who 
saved them for thee: now thou hast paid their salvage; for 
lo! I bear in my womb three sons of thine, lell me therefore 
when thy sons grow up, what must 1 do with them? Wouldst 
thou wish that I should s(5ttle them here in this land, whereof 
I am mistress, or shall I send them to thee? ” Thus questioned, 
they say, Hercules answered, “When tlie lads have grown to 
manhood, do thus, and assuredly thou wilt not err. Watch 
them, and when thou secst one t)f them bend this bow as I now 
bend it, and gird himself with this girdle thus, choose him to 
remain in the land. Those who fail in the trial, send away. 
Ibus wilt thou at once please thyself and obey me.” 

10. Hereupon he strung one of his bows—up to that time he 
had carried two—and showed her how to fasten the belt. Then 
he gave both lx)w and belt into her hands. Now the belt had 
a golden goblet attached to its clasp. So after he had given 
them to her, he went his way; and the woman, when her 

'Cadiz. 

* By the Pillan of Hercules we must understand the Straits of Gibraltar. 
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children grew to manhood, first gave them severally their names* 
One she called Agathyrsus, one Gelonus, and the other, who 
was the youngest, Scythes. Then she remembered the instruc¬ 
tions she had receiv^ from Hercules, and, in obedience to his 
orders, she put her sons to the test. Two of them, Agathyrsus 
and Gel6nus, provii^ unequal to the task enjoined, their mother 
sent them out of the land; Scythes, the youngest, succeeded, 
and so he was allowed to remain. From Scytiies, the son of 
Hercules, were descended the after kings of Scythia; and 
from the circumstance ot the goblet which hung from the 
belt, the Scythians to this day wear goblets at their girdles. 
This was the only thing which the mother of Scythes did for 
him. Such Is the tale told by the Greeks who dwell around the 
Pontus. 

II. There is also another different story, now to be related, 
in which I am more inclined to put faith than in any other It 
is that the wandering Scythiaas once dwelt in Asia, and there 
warred with the Mass^eta;, but with ill success; they therefore 
quitted their homes, crossed the Aruxes,' and entered the land 
of Cimmeria. For the land which is now inhabited by the 
Scyths was formerly the country of the Cimmerians.® On their 
coming, the natives, who heard how numerous the invading 
army was, held a council. At this meeting opinion was divided, 
and both parties stiffly maintained their own view; but the 
counsel of the Royal tribe was the braver. For the others 
urged that the best thing to be done was to leave the country, 
and avoid a contest with so vast a host ; but the Royal tribe 
advised remaining and fighting for the soil to the last. As 
neither party chose to give way, the one determined to retire 
without a blow and yield their lands to the invaders; but the 
other, remembering the good things which they had enjoyed in 
their homes, and picturing to themselves the evils which they 
had to expect if they gave them up, resolved not to flee, 
but rather to die and at least be buried in their fatherland. 
Having thus decided, they drew apart in two bodies, the one as 
numerous as the other, and fought together. All of the Royal 
tribe were slain, and the people buried them near the river 
Tyras, where their grave is still to be seen. Then the rest of 
the Cimmerians departed, and the Scythians, on their coming, 
took possession of a deserted land. 

^ It seems impossible tiiat the Araxes can here represent any river but 
the Vol^a. 

^ Tlietr name is still found in the modern name, Crimea. 
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13. Scjrthia still retains traces of the Gimnerians; there are 
Cimmerian castles, and a Cimmerian ferry, also a tract called 
Cimmeria, and a Cimmerian Bosphorus. It appears likewise 
that tile Cimmerians, when they ded into Asia to escape the 
Scyths, made a settlement in the peninsula where the Greek 
ci^ of Smdp6 was afterwards built. The Scyths, it is plain, 
pursued them, and missing their road, poured into Media. For 
the Cimmerians kept the line which led along the sea-shore, but 
the Scyths in their pursuit held the Caucasus upon their right, 
thus proceeding inland, and falling upon Media. This account 
is one which is common both to Greeks and barbarians. 

13. Aristeas also, son of Caystrobius, a native of Procon- 
nSsus,^ says in the course of his poem that rapt in Bacchic 
fury he went as far as the Issedones. Above them dwelt the 
Arimaspi, men with one eye; still further, the gold-guarding 
Griffins;^ and beyond these, the Hyperboreans, who extended 
to the sea. Except the Hyperboreans, all these nations, begin¬ 
ning with the Arimaspi, were continually encroaching upon 
their neighbours. Hence it came to pass that the Arimaspi 
drove the Issedonians from their country, while the Issedonians 
dispossessed the Scyths; and the Scyt^, pressing upon the 
Cimmerians, who dwelt on the shores of ^e Southern Sea,^ 
forced them to leave their land.* Thus even Aristeas does not 
agree in his account of this region with the Scythians. 

14. The birthplace of Aristeas, the poet who sung of these 
things, I have already mentioned. I will now relate a tale 
which I heard concerning him both at ProconnSsus and at 
Cyaicus. Aristeas, they said, who belonged to one of the noblest 
families in the island, had entered one day into a fuller's shop, 
when he suddenly dropt down dead. Hereupon the fuller shut 
up his shop, and went to tell Aristeas’ kindred wlmt had 
happened. The report of the death had just spread through 
the town, when a certain Cyzicenian, lately arrived from Artaca,* 
contradicted the rumour, affirming that he had met Aristeas 


* Proconn&&us is the island now called Marmora^ which gives its modern 
appellation to the Propontis (Sea of Marmora). 

’Vide 5upra» ill. zi6. 

’That is, the Euxine. 

* The poem of Aristeas indicated an important general fact, via., tlic 
perpetuu pressure on one another of the nomadic hordes which from time 
immemorial have occupied the vast steppes of Central and Northern Aaia, 
and of Eastern Europe. .. 

*Tb« name remalu IftHbe modem Stdik^ which has taken the place 
of Cysious (Bat KiM)^ now in ruinst and is the see of an archbishop. 
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on hk road to Cyzicus^ fttid had spoken with him. This man, 
therefore, strenuously denied the rumour; the relations, how¬ 
ever, proceeded to the fuller’s shop with all thii^ necessary 
for the funeral, intending to cany the body away. But on the 
shop being opened, no Aristeas was found, either dead or alive. 
Seven years afterwards he reappeared, they told me, in Procon- 
n€sus, and wrote the poem called by the Greeks “ The Arimas- 
peia,” after which he disappeared a second time. This is the 
tale current in the two cities above mentioned. 

15. What follows I know to have happened to the Meta- 
pontines of Italy, three hundred and forty years ’ after the 
second disappearance of Aristeas, as I collect by comparing the 
accounts given me at Proconnfisus and Metapontum.* Aristeas 
then, as tiie Metapontines affirm, appeared to them in their own 
country, and ordered them to set up an altar in honour of 
Apollo, and to place near it a statue to be called that of Aristeas 
the ProconnSsian. “ Apwllo,” he told them, “ had come to 
their country once, though he had visited no other Italiots; and 
he had been with Apollo at the time, not however in his present 
form, but in the shape of a crow.” ® Having said so much, 
he vanished. Then the Metapontines, as they relate, sent to 
Delphi, and inquired of the god, in what light they were to 
regard the appearance of this ghost of a man. The Pythoness, 
in reply, baae them attend to what the spectre said, “ for so it 
would go best with them.” Thus advised, they did as they had 
been directed: and there is now a statue bearing the name of 
Aristeas, close by the image of Apollo in the market-place of 
Metapontum, with bay-trees standing around it. But enough 
has been said concerning Aristeas. 

16. With regard to the regions which lie above the country 
whereof this portion of my history treats, there is no one who 
possesses any exact knowledge. Not a single person can I find 
who professes to be acquainted with them by actual observation. 
Even Aristeas, the traveller of whom I lately spoke, does not 
claim—and he is writing poetry—to have reached any farther 
than the Issedonians. ViTiat he relates concerning the regions 

’ This date must certainly be wrong. The date usually assigned to 
Aristeas is about b . c . 580. 

* Metapontum (the in<^erti Biisunto]^ was distant about 50 miles from 
Thurii, where Herodotus lived during his later years. 

* Natural supmtitioa fmt regarded the cmak of the crow or raven as an 
omen; after which it was natural to attach the bird to the God of Prophecy* 
The crow is often called the companion or attendant of ApuUo. 
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beyond is, he confesses, mere hearsay,^being the account which 
the Issedonians gave him of those countries. However, I shall 
proceed to mention all that I have learnt of these parts by the 
most exact inquiries which I have been able to make concerning 
them. 

17. Above the mart of the Borysthenites, which is situated 
in the very centre of the whole sea-coast of Scythia, the first 
people who inhabit the land are the Callipeda% a Graco-Scythic 
race. Next to them, as you go inland, dwell the people called 
the Alazonians. These two nations in other respects resemble 
the Scythians in their usages, but sow and eat com, also onions, 
garlic, lentils, and millet.^ Beyond the Alazonians reside 
Scythian cultivators, who grow com, not for their own use, but 
for sale.^ Still higher up are the Neuri.® Northwards of the 
Neuri the continent, as far as it is known to us, is uninhabited, 
'fhese are the nations along Ihe course of the river Hypanis,^ 
west of the Borysilienes.® 

18. Across the Borysthenes, the first country after you leave 
the coast is Hyla*a (the Woodland).^ Above this dwell the 
Scythian Husbandmen, whom the Gieeks living near the 
Hypanis call Borysthenites. while tliey call themselves Olbio- 
pohtes. I'hese Husbandmen extend eastward a distance of 
three days* journey to a river bearing the name of Panticapes,^ 
while northward the country is theirs for eleven days' sail up 
the course of the Borysthenes. Further inland there ls a vast 
tract which is uninhabited. Above this desolate region dwell 
the Cannibals, who are a people apart, much unlike the 
Scythians. Above tlicm the country becomes an utter desert; 
not a single tribe, so far as wc know, inhabits it. 

19. Crossing the Panticapes, and proceeding eastward of the 
Husbandmen, we come upon the wandering Scythians, who 
neither plough nor sow. Their country', and the whole of this 

' MiHct K stiU largely cultivated iii these regions. It forms almost the 
only cereal food of the N*^ais. 

* Tlie com-tradc of the Scythians appears to have been chiefly, if not 
exclusively, with the Greeks. 

* Vide infra, ch. X05. 

^ The modem Dug or Boug. 

* The modem Dnieper. 

“ Portions of this country are still thickly wooded, and contrast remark¬ 
ably with the general bare and arid chaiactei of the steppe. 

’ Here the descriptiou of Herodotus, which has been liitherto excellent, 
begins to fall. There is at present no river which at all corresponds with 
his Paiittcapea. Either the face of the couiUry roust have greatly altered 
since hi< *^roe, or he must have obtained a contused and incorrect account. 
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region, except Hylsa, it quite bare of trees.^ They extend 
towards the east a distance of fourteen * days’ journey, occupy¬ 
ing a tract which reaches to the river Gerrhus.^ 

20. On the opposite side of the Gerrhus is the Roya] district, 
as it is called: here dwells the largest and bravest of the 
Scythian tribes, wliich looks upon all the other tribes in the 
light of slaves.^ Its country reaches on the south to Taurica,^ 
on the east to the trench dug by the sons of the blind slaves, 
the mart upon the Palus Mxotis, called Cremni (the Diffs), and 
in part to the river Tanais.® North of the country of tlie Royal 
Scythians are the MelancW^cni (Black-Robes),*^ a people of 
quite a different race from the &ythians. Beyond them lie 
marshes and a region without inhabitants, so far as our know¬ 
ledge reaches. 

31 . When one crosses the Tanais, one is no longer in Scythia; 
the first region on crossing is that of the SauromaUc,® who, 
lieginning at the upper end of the Palus Mitotis, stretch north¬ 
ward a distance of fifteen days’ journey, inhabiting a country 
which is entirely bare of trees, whether wild or cultivated.^ 
Above them, possessing the second region, dwell the liudini,^*^ 
whose .territory is tJ\ickly wooded with trees of every kind. 

23 . Beyond the Budini, as one goes northward, first there is a 
desert, seven days’ journey across; after which, if one inclines 
somewhat to the east, the TliyssageUe arc reached, a numerous 
nation quite distinct from any other, and living by the chace. 
Adjoining them, and within the limits of the same region, are 
the people who bear the name of lyrcx; they also support 
themselves by hunting, which they practise in the following 
manner. The hunter climbs a tree, the whole country abound¬ 
ing in wood, and there sets himself in ambush; he lias a dog at 
hand, and a horse, trained to lie down upon its belly, and thus 
make itself low; the hunter keeps watch, and when he sees his 

’ Thp general treeless character of the ste^ipcs is noticed by all travellers. 

* Reonell proposes to read “ four days* journey “—and indeed without 
some such alteration the geography of this part of Scythia is utterly in¬ 
explicable. 

* Vide infra, ch. 56. 

* The analogous case ol the Golden Hccde among the Mongols has been 
adduced by many writers. 

" Taurica appears here to be nothing but the high tract along thi^ southern 
coast of the Crimea. 

* Now the Don. ’ Vide infra, ch. 107. • Vide mfra, ch. no. 

* l*he ancient country of the Sauromata^ or Sarmata; (Sarmatians) appears 
to have been nearly identical with that of the modern Don Cossacks. 

Vide infra, ch. lo^. 
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game^-lets fly an arrow; then mountag his horse, he gives the 
beast chace, his dog following hard all the while. Beyond these 
people^ a little to the east, dwells a distiilct tribe of Scyths, who 
revolted once from the Royal Scythians, and migrated into these 
parts. 

33. ^ far as their country, Uie tract of land whereof I have 
been speaking is all a smooth plain, and the soil deep; beyond 
you enter on a region which is nigged and stony. Passing over a 
great extent of this rough country, you come to a people dwell¬ 
ing at the foot of lofty mountains,^ who are said to be all—both 
men and women—bald from their birth, to have flat noses, and 
very long chins. These people speak a language of their own, 
but the dress which they wear is the same as the Scythian. 
They live on the fruit of a certain tree, the name of which is 
Ponticum; ^ in size it is about equal to our fig-tree, and it bears 
a fruit like a l>can, with a stone inside. When the fruit is ripe, 
they strain it through cloths; the juice which runs off is black 
and thick, and is called by the natives aschy.’’ They lap this 
up with their tongues, and also mix it with milk for a drink; 
while they make the lees, which are solid, into cakes, and eat 
them instead of meat; for they have but few sheep ia their 
country, in which there is no good pasturage. Each of them 
dwells under a tree, and they cover the tree in winter with 
a cloth of thick white felt, but take off the covering in the 
^summer-time. No one harms these people, for they are looked 
upon as sacred,—they do not even possess any warlike weapons. 

their neighbours fall out, they make up the quarrel; and 
when one flies to them for refuge, he is safe from all hurt. Thty 
are called the Argippsans. 

24. Up to this point the territory of which we are speaking 
is very completely explored, and all the nations between the 
coast and the bald-headed men are well known to us. For 
some of the Scythians are accustomed to penetrate as far, of 
whom inquiry may easily be made, and Greeks also go there 
from the mart on the Borysthenes, and from tlie other marts 
along the Euxine. 'fhe Scythians who make this journey com¬ 
municate with the inhabitants by means of seven interpreters 
and seven languages. 

25. Thus far therefore the land is known; but beyond the 

' Tho ehida oi the Ural. 

* A species of cherry, which eaten by the Calmacka of the present day 
the same manner. 
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bald-headed men lies a r^on of which no one can give any 
exact account. Lofty and precipitous mountains, which are 
never crossed, bar further progress.* TTie bald men say, but it 
does not seem to me credible, that the people who live in these 
mountains have feet like goats; and that after passing them you 
find another race of men, who sleep during one half of the,year. 
This latter statement appears to me quite unworthy of credit. 
The region east of the ^Id-beaded men is well known to be 
inhabited by the Issedonians, but the tract that lies to the north 
of these two nations is entirely unknown, except by the accounts 
which they give of it. 

26. The Issedonians are said to have the following customs. 
When a man’s father dies, all the near relatives bring sheep to 
the house; which are sacrificed, and their fiesh cut in pieces, 
while at the same time the dead body undergoes the like treat¬ 
ment. The two sorts of flesh are afterwards mixed together, 
and the whole is served up at a banquet. The head of the dead 
man is treated differently; it is stripped bare, cleansed, and set 
in gold.* It then becomes an ornament on which they pride 
themselves, and is brought out year by year at the great festival 
which sons keep in honour of their fathers’ death, just as the 
Greeks keep tlieir Genesia. In other respects the Issedonians 
are reputed to be observers of justice: and it is to be remarked 
that their women have equal authority with the men.® 'Ihus 
our knowledge extends as far as this nation. 

27. The regions beyond are known only from the accounts of 
the Issedonians, by whom the stories are told of the one-eyed 
race of men and the gold-guarding griffins. These stories are 
received by the Scythians from the Issedonians, and by them 
passed on to us Greeks: whence it arises that we give one- 
eyed race the Scythian name of Arimaspi, “ arima ” being the 
Mythic word for “ one,” and “ spu ” for “ tlie eye.” 

28. The whole district whereof we have here discoursed has 
winters of exceeding rigour. During eight months the frost is 
so intense that water poured upon the ground does not form 

^ Heerea ccuslders the mouataios here spoken of to be the Altai; but to 
me it seems that Herodotus in these ihapters speaks only of a single 
mountain-ebaia, and that is the UraL 

* Compare the Scythian custom with respect to the skulls of enemies 
(infra, 65). A sindlar practice to theirs is ascribed by Livy to the Boii, 
a tribe of GauU (xiuii. 34). 

* And among the Nairs tof Malabar the Inititutirms all incline to a 
gynooracy, ead woman having several husbands, and property passing 
tl^ough the female line in preference to the male. 
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mud, but if a fire be lighted on it mud is produced. The sea 
freezes^ and the Cimmerian Bosphorus is frozen over. At that 
season the Scythians who dwell inside the trench make warlike 
expeditions upon the ice, and even drive their waggons across 
to the country of the Sindians. Such is the intensity of the 
cold during eight months out of the twelve; and even in the 
remaining four the climate is still cool.^ The character of the 
winter likewise is unlike that of the same season in any other 
country; for at that time, when the rains ought to fall in 
Scythia, there is scarcely any rain worth mentioning, while in 
summer it never gives over raining; and thunder, which else¬ 
where is frequent then, in Scythia is unknown in that part of the 
year, coming only in summer, when it is verj* heavy. Thunder 
in the winter-time is there accounted a prodigy; as also are 
earthquakes, whether they happen in winter or summer. 
Horses bear the winter well, cold as it is, but mules and asses are 
quite unable to bear it; whereas in other countries mules and 
asses are found to endure the cold, while horses, if they stand 
still, arc frost-bitten. 

29. To me it seems tfiat the cold ma/ likewise be the cause 
which prevents the oxen in Scythia from having horns. There 
is a line of Homer s in the Odyssey which gives a support to my 
opinion:— 

Lybia too, where horns bud quick on the forchc«\d^ of lambkins * 

He means to say, what is quite true, that in warm countries 
the horns come early. So too in countries where the cold is 
severe animals eitlier have no horns, or grow them with difficulty 
—the cold being the cause in this instance. 

30. Here 1 must express my wonder—additions being what 
my work always from the very first affected — that in Elis, 
where the cold is not remarkable, and there is nothing else to 
account for it, mules are never produced. The Eleans say it is 
in consequence of a curse; ^ and their habit is, when the breed¬ 
ing-time comes, to take their mares into one of the adjoining 

' The clearing of forests and the spread of agriculture have tended to 
render the climate of these regions less severe than in the time of Hero¬ 
dotus. Stilt even at the present day. the south of Russia has a six months* 
winteTi lasting from October to April. From November to March the cold 
is, ordinarily, very intense. The summer is now intensely hot. 

• Odyss. iv. 85. 

’According to Plutarch, <Enomaus. king of Elis, out of his love for 
horse* heavy curses on the breeding of mules in that country. 
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countries, and there keep them till they are in foal, when they 
bring them back agatin into Elis. 

31. With respect to the feathers which are said by the 
Scythians to fill the air,^ and to prevent persons from pene¬ 
trating into the remoter parts of the continent, or even having 
any view of those regions, my opinion is, that in the countries 
above Scythia it always snows—less, of course, in the summer 
tlrnn in the winter-time. Now snow when it falls looks like 
feathers, as every one is aware who has seen it come down close 
to him. These northern regions, therefore, are uninhabitable, 
by reason of the severity of winter; and the Scythians, with 
tlicir neighbours, call the snow-flakes feathers because, I think, 
of the likeness which they bear to them. I have now related 
what is said of the most distant parts of this continent whereof 
any account is given. 

32. Of the Hyperboreans nothing is said either by the 
Scythians or by any of the other dwellers in these regions, 
unless it be the Issedonians. But in my opinion, even the 
Isscdonians are silent concerning them; otherwise thc Scythians 
would have repeated their statements^ as they do those concern¬ 
ing thc one-cyed men. Hesiod, however, mentions them, and 
Homer also in thc Epigoni, if that be really a work of his.^ 

33. But the persons who have l)y far the most to say on this 
subject are the Delians. They declare that certain offerings, 
packed in wheaten straw, were brought from the country of the 
Hyperboreans into Scythia, and that the Scythians received 
them and passed them on to tlicir neighbours upon the west, 
who continued to pass them on until at last they reached the 
Adriatic. From hence they were sent southward, and when 
they came to Greece, were received first of all by the Dndon*eans. 
Thence they d€.scended to the Maliac Gulf, from which they 
were carried across into Eubnea, where the f>eopIc handed them 
on from city to city, till tlicy came at length to Carystus. 

* Supra, ch. 7, ad fin. 

* An epic poem, in hexaiTict<*r verse, on the subject ot the scci>n<l siege 
of Thebes by thc sons of those killed m the first siege. U was a s^uel t<i 
another very anaeot epic, the Thcbais, which was upon the first Theban 
war. 

* Very elaborate accounts have been given of the Hyperboreans both in 
ancient and modern times. They are, however, iu reality not an historical, 
but an ideal nation. The North Wmd being given a local seat in certain 
mountains called Kbipacan (from " a blast it was supposed there 
must be a country above thc north wind, which would not be cold, and 
which w^iuld have inhabitants. Ideal perfections were gradually ascribed 
Co this region. 
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The Carystians tobk them over to Tenos, without stopping at 
An<h^os; and the Tenians brought them finally to Delos. Such, 
according to their own account, was the road by which the 
offerings reached the Delians. Two damsels, they say, named 
Hyperoch^ and Laodice, brought the first offerings from the 
Hyperboreans; and,yiiih them the Hyperboreans sent five men, 
to keep them from all harm by the way; these are the persons 
wh^ the Delians call “ Perpherees,” and to whom great 
hoiip^ are' paid at Delos. Afterwards the Hyperboreans, 
when they found that their messengers did not return, thinking 
it would be a grievous thing always to be' liable to lose the 
envoys they should send, adopted tlie following plan:—they 
wrapped their offerings in the wheaten straw, and bearing them 
to their borders, charged their neighbours to send them forward 
from one nation to another, which was done accordingly, and 
in this way the offerings reached Delos. 1 myself know of a 
practice like this, which obtains with the women of Thrace and 
r®onia. They in their sacrifices to the queenly Diana bring 
wheaten straw always with their offerings. Of my own know¬ 
ledge I can testify tlmt this is so. 

34. The damsels sent by the Hyperboreans died in Delos; 
and in their honour all the Delian girls and youths are wont to 
cut oft their hair. The girls, before their marriage-day, cut off 
a curl, and twining it round a distaff, lay it upon the grave of 
the strangers. This grave is on the left as one enters the pre¬ 
cinct of Diana, and lias an olive-tree growing on it. The .youths 
wind some of their hair round a kind of grass, and, like the 
girls, place it upon the tomb. Such are the honours paid to 
these damsels by the Delians. 

35. They add that, once before, there came to Delos by the 
same road as Hyperoche and Laodic6, two other virgins from 
the Hyperboreans, whose names were Arg^ and Opis. Hype- 
rochi and Laodice came to bring to Ilithyia the offering which 
they had laid upon themselves, in acknowledgment of their 
quick labours; but Arg£ and Opis came at the same time as 
the gods of Delos,^ and are honoured by the Delians in a 
different way. For the Delian women make collections in 
these maidens’ names, and invoke tliem in the hymn which 
Olen, a Lycian, composed for them; and the rest of the islanders, 
and even the lonians, have been taught by the Delians to do the 
like. This Olcn, who came from Lycia, made the other old 

^ * Apollo and Diana. 
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hymns also which are sung in Delos. The‘Delians add, that 
the ashes from the thi^h-bones burnt upon the altar are scattered 
over the tomb of Opis and Arg^. Their tomb lies behind the 
temple of Diana, facing the east, near the banqueting-hall of 
the Ceians. Thus much then, and no more, concerning the 
Hyperboreansf 

36. As for the tale of Abaris, who is said to have been a 
Hyperborean, and to have gone with his arrow all round the 
world without once'eating, I shall pass it by in silence. Thus 
much, however, is clear: if there are Hyper^reans, there must 
also be Hypemotians. For my part, I cannot but laugh when 
1 see numbers of persons drawing maps of the world without 
having any reason to guide them; making, as they do, the 
ocean-stream to run all round the earth, and the earth itself to 
be an exact circle, as if described by a pair of compasses,' with 
Europe and Asia just of the same size. The truth in this matter 
I will now proceed to explain in a very few words, making it 
clear what the real size of each region is, and what shape should 
be given them. 

37. The Persians inhabit a country upon the southern or 
Erythrasan sea; above them, tq., the north, are the Medes; 
beyond the Medes, the SaspirianSjrlfeyond them, the Colchians, 
reaching to the northern sea, into Which the Phasis empties 
itself. These four nations fill the whole space from one sea to 
the other. 

38. West of these nations there project into llie sea two 
tracts which I will now describe^ one, beginning at the river 
Phasis on the north, stretches along the Euxine and the Helles¬ 
pont to Sigeum in the Troas; while on the south it reaches from 
the Myria^rian gulf,® which adjoins Phcunicia, to the Triopic 
promontory. This is one of the tracts, and is inhabited by 
thirty-different nations. 

39. The other starts from the country of the Persians, and 
stretches into the Erythraean sea, containing first Persia, then 
Assyria, and after Assyria, Arabia. It ends, that is to say it is 
considered to end, though it does not really come to a termina¬ 
tion,^ at the Arabian gulf—the gulf whereinto Darius conducted 

* ^ The belief which Herodotus ridicules is aot that of the world’s spherical 
fccm, wbat bad not yet beeo suspected by the Greeks, but a false riution 
of the coobguratioxt of the land ou the earth's surface. 

^ Or Bay of lisus [a city Isl the S.E. extremity of Cilicia, iv Asia Minor.*^ 

E. H. B.]* 

* Since Egypt adjoins Arabia. 
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the canal which he made from the Nile.^ Between Persia and 
Phcenicia lies a broad and ample tract of country^ after which 
the region I am describing skirts our sea,* stretching from 
Phoenicia along the coast of Palestine^Syria till it comes to 
Egypt, where it terminates. This entire tract contains but three 
nations,* The whole of Asia west of the country of the Persians 
is comprised in these two regions, 

40. Beyond the tract occupied by the Persians, Medes, 
Saspirians, and Colchians, towards the east and the region of 
the sunrise, Asia is bounded on the south by the Erythraean sea, 
and on the north by the Caspian and the river Araxes, which 
flows towards the rising sun. Till you reach India the country 
is peopled; but further east it is void of inhabitants, and no one 
can say what sort of region it is. Such then is the shape, and 
such the size of Asia. 

41. Libya beloi^s to one of the above-mentioned tracts, for it 
adjoins on Egypt. In Egypt the tract is at first a narrow neck, 
the distance from our sea to the Erythncan not exceeding a 
hundred thousand fathoms, or, in other words, a thousand 
furlongs; * but from the point where the neck ends, the tract 
which bears the name of Libya is of very great breadth. 

4a. For my part I am astonished that men should ever have 
divided Libya, Asia, and Europe as they have, for they are 
exceedingly unequal. Europe extends the entire length of the 
other two, and for breadth will not even (as I think) bear to 
be compared to them. As for Libya, we know it to be washed 
•on all sides by the sea, except where it is attached to Asia, 
This discovery was first made by Necos,® the Egyptian king, 
who on desisting from tlie canal which he had begun between 
the Nile and the Arabimi Gulf,* sent to sea a numlier of ships 
manned by Phcenicians, with orders to make for the Pillars of 
Hercules/ and return to Egypt through them, and by the 

1 This was the completion of the canal which Noco found it prudent to 
•desist from re-opeumg. Ihroucjh fear of the Rrowinj? power of Babylon. It 
wa< originally a canal of Ramoses II., which had bmi filled up by the sand. 

*The Mediterranean. (See BcK>k 1. ch. 185.) 

* The Assyrians (among whom the Palestine Syrians were included), the 
Arabians, and the PlKciiiuans. 

* Modern surveys show that the direct distance across the isthmus is not 
so much as 80 miles. 

^ We may infer, from Nect>*s urderiug the Phmuicians ti> come round by 
the Pillars of Hercules,’* that the form of Africa wa.s already known, an^ 
that this was not the first expedition which had gone round it. 

* Vide supra, II. 158. 

* !«.../ were so called, not from the Greek hero, but from the Tyrian 
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Mediterranean. The Phcenidans took their departure from 
Egypt by way of the Eiythnean Sea, and so sailed into the 
southern ocean. When autumn came, they went ashore, where- 
ever they might happen to be, and having sown a tract of land 
with com, waited until the grain was fit to cut. Having reaped 
it, they again set sail; and thus it came to pass that two whole 
years went by, and it was not till the third year that they 
doubled the Pillars of Hercules, and made good their voyage 
home. On their return, they declared—I for my part do not 
believe them, but perhaps others may—that in sailing round 
Libya they had the sun upon their right hand.' In this way 
was the extent of Libya first discovered. 

43. Next to these Phoenicians the Carthaginians, according to 
their own accounts, made the voyage. For Sataspes, son of 
Teaspes the Acha?menian, did not circumnavigate Libya, though 
he was sent to do so; but, fearing the length and Jesolateness 
of the journey, he turned back and left unaccomplished the task 
which had been set him by his mother. This man had used 
violence towards a maiden, the daughter of Zopyrus, son of 
Megabyzus/ and King Xerxes was about to impale him for the 
offence, when his mother, who was a sister of Darius, begged 
him off, undertaking to punish his crime more heavily than the 
king him.self had designed. She would force him, she said, to 
sail round Libya and return to Kygpt by the Arabian Gulf. 
Xerxes gave his consent; and Sataspes went down to Egypt, 
and there got a ship and crew, with which he set sail for the 
Pillars of Hercules. Having passed the Straits, he doubled the 
Libyan headland, known as Cape Soloeis,® and proceeded south¬ 
ward. Following this course for many months over a vast 
stretch of sea, and finding that more water than he had crossed 
still lay ever before him, he put about, and came back to Egypt. 
Thence proceeding to the court, he made report to Xerxes, that 
at the farthest point to which he had reached, the coast was 
occupied by a dwarfish race,^ who wore a dress made from the 

deity, whose worship was always introduced by the Phoenicians in their 
scttletteats. 

^ Here the faithful reporting of what he did not himseli imagine true has 
stood our author in good stead. Few would have believed the Pbcpniciau 
circumnavigation of Africa bad it not been vouched for by this discovery. 
When Herc^otus is blamed repeating the absurd stories which ho bad 
been told, it should be considered what we must has'e lost had he made it 
a rule to reject from his History all that be thought uuUkely. 

• Vide supra, hi. 160, *The modern Cape Spartel. 

*This is the second mention of a dwarhsb race in Africa (see above, 
M. 3a). 
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palm-tree. These people, whenever he landed^ left their towns 
and fled away to Uie mountains; his men, however, did them 
no wrong, only entering into their cities and taking some of 
their cattle. The reason why he had not sailed quite round 
Libya was, he said, because the ship stopped, and would not go 
any further, Xerxes, however, did not accept this account 
for true; and so Sataspes, as he had failed to accomplish the 
task set him, was impaled by the king’s orders in accordance 
witlr the former sentence.' One of his eunuchs, on hearing of 
his death, ran away with a great portion of his wealth, and 
reached ^mos, where a certain Samian seized the whole. 1 
* know the man’s name well, but I shall willingly forget it here. 

44. Of the greater part of Asia Darius was the discoverer. 
Wishing to know where the Indus (which is the only river save 
one^ that produces crocodiles) emptied itself into the sea, he 
sent a number of men, on whose truthfulness he could rely, and 
among them Scylax of Caryanda,^ to sail down the river. They 
started from the city of Oispatyrus,^ in the region called Pac- 
tyi’ea, and sailed down the stream in an easterly direction ® to 
the sea. Here they turned westward, and, after a voyage of 
thirty months, reached the place from which the Egyptian king, 
of whom I spoke above, sent the Phoenicians to sail round 
Libya* After this voyage was completed, Darius conquered 
the Indians,’ and made use of the sea in those parts. Thus all 
Asia, except the eastern portion, has been found to be similarly 
circumstanced with Libya.® 

45. But the boundaries of Europe are quite unknown, and 
there is not a man who can say whether any sea girds it round 
either on the north® or on the east, while in length it undoubtedly 
extends as far as both the other two. For my part 1 cannot 
conceive why three names, and women’s names especially, should 
ever have been given to a tract which is in reality one, nor why 

1 The fate of Sir Walter Raleigh furnisfaesi a curious parallel to this. 

*That is. the Nile. Vide supra, ii 67. 

* Caryanda was a place on or near the Cariaii coast. 

* Vide supra, m. 102. 

The real covir.se of the Indus is somewhat west of south. The error of 
Herodotus arose perhaps from the Cabul river being mistaken for the iruc 
Indus. 

* Vide supra, ch 42. 

’ The conquest of the Indians, by which we are to understand the re¬ 
duction of the Punjab, and perhai>s (though this is not certain) of Scinde. 
preceded (as may be proved by the Insexipticns) the Scythian expedition. 

* Limited, that is, and circumscribed by fixed boundaries. 

* r* Uook iii. ch- iij, sub. fin. 
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the Egyptian Nile and the Colchian Phasis (or according to 
others the M«otic Tanais and Cimmerian ferry) should have 
been fixed upon for the boundary lines;' nor can 1 even say 
who gave the three tracts their names^ or whence they took the 
epithets. According to the Greeks in general, Libya was so 
called after a certain Libya, a native woman, and Asia after the 
wife of Prometheus. The Lydians, however, put in a claim to 
the latter name, which, thy declare, was not derived from Asia 
the wife of Prometheus, but from Asies, the son of Cotys, and 
grandson of Manes, who also gave name to the tribe Asias at 
Sardis. As for Europe, no one can say whether it is surrounded 
by the sea or nol, neither is it known whence the name of 
Europe was derived, nor who gave it name, unless we say that 
Europe was so called after the Tyrian Europe, and before her 
time was nameless, like the other divisions. But it is certain 
that Europi was an Asiatic, and never even set foot on the land 
which the Greeks now call Europe, only sailing from Phaniria 
to Crete, and from Crete to Lyda. However let us quit these 
matters. We shall ourselves continue to use the names* which 
custom sanctions. 

46. 'fhe Euxine sea, where Darius now went to war, has 
nations dwelling around it, with the one exception of the 
Scythians, more unpolished than those of any other region that 
we know of. For, setting aside Anacliarsis * and the Scythian 
people, there is nol within this region a single nation which can 
be put forward as having any claims to wisdom, or which has 
produced a single person of any high repute. The Scythians 
indeed have in one respect, and that the very most important 
of all those that fall under man’s control, shown themselves 
wiser than any nation upon the face of the earth. Their customs 
otherwise are not such as I admire.^ The one thing of which I 
speak, *s the contrivance whereby they make it impossible for 
the enemy who invades them to escape destruction, while they 
themselves are entirely out of his reach, unless it please them 
to engage with him. Having neither cities nor forts, and carry* 

* The earliest Greek geoCTaphers divided the world into two portions 
only. Europe and Asia, in inc latter of whicJi they included Libya. 

* There are grounds tor bclicviug Europe and Asia to have originally 
signified “the west “ and “the east'* respectivolv. Both are Semitic 
terms, and probably passed to the Greeks from the Phoentetans. 

* Concerning Anacharsis, see below, ch. 76. 

* It was a fashion among the Greeks to praise the simplicity and honesty 
of the xiomadc races, who weie less dvtlis^ than themselves. Herodotus 
intends to mark his dissent from such v iews. 
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ing their dwellings with them wherever they go; accustomed, 
moreover^ one and all of them, to shoot from horseback; and 
living not by husbandry but on their cattle, their waggons the 
only houses that they possess,* how can they fail of being un¬ 
conquerable, and unassailable even ? 

47. The nature of their country, and the rivers by which it is 
intersected, greatly favour this mode of resisting attacks. For 
the land is level, well watered, and abounding in pasture; ® 
while the rivers which traverse it arc almost equal in number to 
the canals of Egypt. Of these I shall only mention the most 
famous and such as are navigable to some distance from the sea. 
They are, the Ister, which has five mouths; the Tyras, the 
Hypanis, the Borysthencs, the Panticapes, the Hypacyris, the 
Gerrhus, and the Tanais. 'fhc courses of these streams I shall 
now proceed to describe. 

48. The Ister is of all the rivcis with which w'c are acquainted 
the mightiest. It never varies in height, but continues at the 
same level summer and winter. Counting from the west it is 
the first of the Scythian rivers, and the reason of its being Uie 
greatest is, that it receives the waters of several tributaries. 
Now the tributaries which swell its flood are the following: firsts 
on the side of Scythia, these five—the stream called by the 
Scythians Porata, and by the Greeks Pyretus, the Tiarantus, the 
Arams, the Naparis, and the Ordcssus. The first mentioned is 
a great stream, and is the easternmost of the tributaries. The 
Tiarantus is of less volume, and more to the west. The Ararus, 
Naparis, and Ordessus fall into the Ister l)etween these two. All 
the above mentioned are genuine Scythian rivers, and go to 
swell the current of the Ister. 

49. From the country of the Agathyrsi comes down another 
river, the Maris, which empties itself into the same; and from 
the heights of Hjcmus descend with a northern course three 
mighty streams, the Atlas, the Auras, and the Tibisis, and pour 
their waters into it. Thrace gives it three tributaries, the 
Athrys, the Noes, and the Artanes, which all pass through the 
country of the Crobyzian Thracians. Another tributary is 

^ It may be doubted whether the ancient Scythians really lived entirely 
in ibeir waggons. More probably tbeir waggons carried a tent, 
of a light framework of wood covered with felt or matting, which could 
be readily traDsferred from the wheels to the ground, and vice versd. 

* The pasture is now not good, excepting m the immediate vicinttv of 
the rivers; otherwise the picture drawn of the country accords exactly 
with the accounts given by modern travellers. 
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furnished by P®onia, namely, the Scius; this river, rising near 
Mount Rhodop 4 , forces its way through the chain of Haemus,' 
and so reaches the Ister. From Illyria comes another stream, 
the Angrus, which has a course from south to north, and after 
watering the Triballian plain, falls into the Brongus, which falls 
into the Ister.^ So the Ister is augmented by these two streams, 
both considerable. Besides all these, the Ister receives also the 
waters of the Carpis * and the Alpis/ two rivers running in a 
northerly direction from the country above the Umbrians. For 
the Ister flows through the whole extent of Europe, rising in 
the country of the Celts (the most westerly of all the nations 
of Kurope, excepting the Cynetians), and thence running 
across the continent till it reaches Scythia, whereof it washes 
the flanks. 

50. All these streams, then, and many others, add their 
waters to swell the flood of the Ister, which thus increased 
becomes the mightiest of rivers; for undoubtedly if wc compare 
the stream of the Nile with the single stream of tlie Istcr, we 
must give the preference to the Nile,^ of which no tributary 
river, nor even rivulet, augments the volume. The Ister re¬ 
mains at the same level both summer and winter — owing to 
the following rciwons, as 1 believe. During the winter it runs 
at its natural height, or a very little higher, because in those 
countries there is scarcely any rain in winter, hut constant snow. 
When summer comes, this snow, which is of great depth, begins 
to melt, and flows into the Ister, which is swelled at that season, 
not only by this cause but also by the ruins, which are heavy 
and frequent at that part of the year. Thus tlie various streams 
which go to form the Ister are higher in summer than in winter, 
and just so much higher as the sun’s power and attraction are 
greater; so that these two causes counteract each other, and 

^ This is iiatrue. No streaca iorce*; Us way through this chaiti. 

* The Angrus is either the western Morava or the I bar, most pD^bably 
the latter. The Brongus is the eastern or Bulgarian Morava The 
Triballian plain is thus the modern Servia. 

* As Herodotus plunges deeper into the European continent, his know- 
lodge is less exact. He knows the fact that the Danube receives two great 
tributaries from the south (the Drave and the Save) in the upper part of its 
course, but he does not any longer know the true direction of the streams. 

* It Ls interesting to hod in H^odotus this first trace of the word Alpy 
by which, from the time of Polybius, the great European chain has been 
known. 

*The lengths of the two rivers are—of the Nile. 4000 miles; of the 
Danube. 1760 miles. 
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the effect is to produce a balance^ whereby the Ister remsuns 
always at the same level.' 

51. This, then, is one of the great Scythian rivers; the next 
to it is the Tyras, which rises from a great lake separating 
Scythia from the land of the Neuri, and runs with a southerly 
course to the sea. Greeks dwell at the mouth of the river, who 
are called Tyrita*. 

52. The third river is the Hypanis.^ This stream rises 
within the limits of Scytl^ia, and has its source in another vast 
lake, around which wild white horses graze. The lake is called, 
properly enough, the Mother of the Hypanis.^ The Hypanis, 
rising here, during the distance of five days' navigation is a 
shallow stream, and the water sweet and pure; thence, however, 
to the sea, which is a distance of four days, it is exceedingly 
bitter. This change is caused hy its receiving into it at that 
point a brook the waters of which are so bitter that, although 
it is but a tiny rivulet, it nevertheless taints the entire Hypanis, 
which is a large stream among those of the second order. The 
source of this bitter spring is on the borders of the Scythian 
Husbandmen, where they adjoin upon the Ahuonians; and the 
place where it rises is called in the Scythic tongue Exampwus, 
which means in our language, “ The Sacred Ways.” The 
spring itself bears the same name. The Tyras and the Hypanis 
approach each other in the country of the Alazonians,* but 
afterwards separate, and leave a wide space between their 
streams. 

53. The fourth of the Scythian rivers is the Borysthenes.^ 
Next to the Ister, it is the greatest of them all; and, in my 
judgment, it is the most productive river, not merely in Scythia, 
but in the whole world, excepting only the Nile, with which no 
stream can possibly compare. It has upon its banks the loveliest 
and most excellent pasturages for cattle; it contains abundance 
of the most delicious fish; its water is most pleasant to the taste; 

^ Tbe balance '* of which Herodotus speaks » caused by the increased 
^'olumc ot the southca’o tributaries during the summer (which is caused by 
the melting of the snows along the range of the Alps), being just sufficient 
to compensate for the dimitiished volume ot the nortltern tributaries, 
w'hicli in winter are swelled by the rajns. 

*The Hypanis is undoubteoly a main tributary of tbe Dmeper. 

* Compare below, ch. 86. 

* '^at U. between tbe 47th and 48th parallels. The fact here noticed 
by Herodotua strongly proves bis actual knowledge of tbe geography of 
t^ese countries^. 

* TL Torysthenes is the Dnieper. 
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its stream is limpid, while all the other rivers near it are muddy; 
the richest harveste spring up along its course, and where the 
ground is not sown, the heaviest crops of grass; while salt forms 
in great plenty about its mouth without human aid,^ and large 
fish are taken in it of the sort called Antaoei, without any 
prickly bones, and good for pickling.* Nor are these the whole 
of its marvels. As far inland as the place named Gerrhus, 
which is distant forty days' voyage from the sea, its course is 
known, and its direction is from north to south; but above this 
no one has traced it, so as to say through what countries it 
flows. It enters the territory of the Scythian Husbandmen 
after running for some time across a desert region, and continues 
for ten days’ navi^tion to pass through the land which they 
inhabit. It is tlie only river besides the Nile the sources of 
which are unknown to me, as they are also (J believe) to all the 
other Greeks. Not long before it reaches the sea, the Borys* 
thenes is joined by the Hypanis, which pours its waters into the 
same lake. The land that lies l>etween them, a narrow point 
like the beak of a ship, is called Gtpe Hippolaus. Here is a 
temple dedicated to Ceres, and opposite the temple upon the 
Hypanis is the dwelling-place of the Borysthenites. But 
enough has been said of these streams. 

54. Next in succession comes the fifth river, called the Panti- 
capes, which has, like the Boryslhencs, a course from north to 
south, and rises from a lake The space between this river and 
the Borysthenes is occupied by the Scythians who are eng^ed 
in husbandry. After watering their country, the Panticapes 
flows through Hylara, and empties itself into the Borysthenes. 

55. The sixth stream i.s the Hypacyris, a river rising from a 
lake, and running directly through the middle of the Nomadic 
Scythians. It falls into the sea near the city of Carcinitis, 
leaving Hyl^ea and the course of Achilles * to the right. 

56. The seventh river is the Gerrhus, which is a branch 
thrown out by the Borysthenes at the point where the course of 
that stream first begins to be known, to wit, the region called by 

’ The salines of Kinburn^ at the extremity of the promnntory which 
forms the southern shore of the Itman of the Dnieper, are still of the greatest 
importance to Russia, and supply vast tracts of the interior. 

■The sturgeon of the Dnieper have to this day a ^eat reputation. 

* This is the modern Kona Tendra and Ko$a Dfartlgftieh, a long and 
narrow strip of sandy beach exteoding about 3 o miles from nearly opposite 
Kalaniehak to a point about 12 miles south of the promontory of Ki^urn, 
and attached to the continent only in the middle by an isthmus about la 
miles across. 
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the same name as the stream itself, viz. Gerrhus. This river on 
its passage towards the sea divides the country of the Nomadic 
from that of the Royal Scyths, It runs into the Hypacyris. 

57. 'Fhe eighth river is the Tanais, a stream which has its 
source, far up the country, in a lake of vast size,^ and which 
empties itself into another still larger lake, the Palus Maeotis, 
whereby the country of the Royal Scythians is divided from that 
of the Sauromat®. The Tanais receives the waters of a tribu¬ 
tary stream, called the Hyrgis.- 

58. Such then are the rivers of chief note in Scythia. The 
grass which the land produces is more apt lo generate gall in 
the beasts that feed on it than any other grass which is known 
to us, as plainly appears on the opening of their carcases. 

59. Thus abundantly are the Scythians provided with the 

most important necessaries. Their manners and customs come 
now to be described. They worship only the following gods, 
namely, Vesta, whom they reverence beyond all the rest, Jupiter, 
and Tellus, whom they consider to 1x5 the wife of Jupiter; and 
after these Apollo, Celestial Venus, Hercule.s, and Mars. These 
gods are worshipped by the whole nation: the Royal Scythians 
offer sacrifice likewise to Neptune. In the Scy thic tongue Vesta 
is called Jupiter (very properly, in my judgment) Pap^tus, 

Tellus Apidy Apollo CEtosyrus, Celestial Venus Atiimpasa, and 
Neptune Thamunasadai>. They use no images, altars, or 
temples, except in the worship of Mars; l)ut in his worship 
they do use them. 

60. The manner of their sacrifices is everywhere and in every 
case the same; the victim stands with its two fore-feet bound 
together by a cord, and the person who is about to offer, taking 
his station behind the victim, gives the rope a pull, and thereby 
throws the animal down; as it falls he invokes the god to whom 
he is offering; after which he puts a noose round the animal’s 
neck, and, inserting a small stick, twists it round, and so 
strangles him. No fire is lighted, there is no consecration, and 
no pourii^ out of drink-offerings; but directly that the beast is 
strangled the sacrificer flays him, and then sets to work to boil 
the flesh. 

61. As Scythia, however, is utterly barren of firewood, a plan 

^ The Tariais (the modem Don) rises from a siwali lake, the lake of Ivan* 
Oieto, in lat. $4*' 2\ long. The Volga flows in part from the great 

lake of Oueea. 

* Dean Blakesley regards it the Sevi^$ky, in which he fluds " some 
vestige* the ancient title."* 
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has had to be contrived for boiling the fleshy which is the follow* 
ing. After flaying the beasts, they take out all the bones, 
and (if they possess such gear) put the flesh into boilers made in 
the country, which are very like the cauldrons of the Lesbians, 
except that they are of a much laig:er sizej then placing the 
bones of the animals beneath the cauldron, they set them alight, 
and so boil the meat.' If they do not happen to possess a 
cauldron, they make the animal's paunch hokl the flesh, and 
pouring in at the same time a little water, lay the l)oncs under 
and light them. The bones hum beautifully; and the paunch 
easily contains all the flesh when it is stript from the bones, so 
that by this plan your ox is made to boil himself, and other 
victims also to do the like. When the meat is all cooked, the 
sacrificer offers a portion of the flesh and of the entrails, by 
casting it on the ground before him. They sacrifice all sorts 
of cattle, but most commonly horses.^ 

62. Such are the victims offered to the other gods, and such 
is the mode in which they arc sacrificed; but the rites paid to 
Mars are different. In every district, at the seat of government, 
there stands a temple of this god, whereof the following is a 
description. It is a pile of biushwood, made of a vast quantity 
of fagots, in length and breadth three furlongs; in height some¬ 
what less,® having a square platform upon the top, tliree sides of 
which arc precipitous, while the lourth slopes so that men may 
walk up it. Each year a hundred and fifty waggon-loads of 
brushwood are added to the pQe, which sinks continually by 
reason of the rains. An antique iron sword is planted on the 
top of every such mound, and serves as the image of Mars: 
yearly sacrifices of cattle and of horses are made to it, and more 
victims are offered thus than to all the rest of their gods. When 
prisoners are taken in war, out of every hundred men they 
sacrifice one, not however with the same rites as the cattle, but 
with different. Libations of wine are first poured upon their 
heads, after which they are slaughtered over a vessel; the vessel 
is then carried up to the top of the pile, and the blood poured 
upon the scymitar. While this takes place at the top of the 
mound, below, by the side of the temple, tlie right hands and 

' It may be gathered from Ezekiel (xxiv. 5) that a simiUr custom pre¬ 
vailed among the Jews. 

•Vide supra, ch. i. 216, where the same is related of the Massagetae. 
Biases have always abounded in the steppes, and perhaps in ancient times 
were more common than any other anitw. 

* These measures are utterly incredible. 
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arms of the slaughtered prisoners are cut off, and tossed on high 
into the air. Then the other victims are slain, and those who 
have offered the sacrifice depart, leaving the hands and arms 
where they may chance to have fallen, and the bodies also, 
separate. 

63. Such are the observances of the Scythians with respect to 
sacrifice. They never use swine for the purpose, nor indeed 
is it their wont to breed them in any part of their country. 

64. In what concerns war, their customs are the following. 
The Scythian soldier drinks the blood of the first man he over¬ 
throws in battle. Whatever number he slays, he cuts off all their 
heads, and carries them to the king; since he is thus entitled 
to a share of the booty, whereto he forfeits all claim if he does 
not produce a head. In order to strip the skull of its covering, 
he makes a cut round the head above the ears, and, laying hold 
uf the scalp, shakes the skull out; then with the rib of an ox 
he scrapes the scalp clean of flesh, and softening it by rubbing 
between the hands, uses it thenceforth as a napkin. Iflie Scyth 
is proud of these scalps, and hangs them from his bridle-rein; 
the greater the number of such napkins that a man can show, 
the more highly is he esteemed among them. Many make 
them 5 elve.s cloalb, like the capotes of our peasants, by sewing 
a quantity of these scalps together. Others flay the right arms 
of their dead enemies, and make of tlie skin, which is stripped off 
with the nails hanging to it, a covering for their quivers. Now 
the skin of a man is thick and glossy, and would in whiteness 
surpass almost all other hides. Some even flay the entire body 
of their enemy, and stretching it upon a frame cany it about 
with them wherever they ride. Such are the Scythian customs 
with respect to scalps and skins. 

65. The skulls of their enemies, not indeed of all, but of those 
whom they most detest, they treat as follows. Having sawn off 
the portion below the eyebrows, and cleaned out the inside, they 
cover the outside with leather. When a man is poor, this is all 
that he does; but if he is rich, he also lines the inside with gold: 
in either case the skull is used as a drinking-cup. They do 
the same with the skulls of their own kith and kin if they have 
been at feud with them, and have vanquished them in the 
presence of the king. When strangers whom they deem of any 
account come to visit them, these ^ulls are handed round, and 
the host tells how that these were his relations who made war 
upoii .uTO, and how that he got the better of them; all this being 
looked upon as proof of bravery. 
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66. Once a year the governor of each district, at a set place in 
his own province, mingles a bowl of wine, of which all Scythians 
have a right to drink by whom foes have been slain; while they 
who have slain no enemy are not allowed to taste of the bowl, but 
sit aloof in disgrace. No greater shame than this can happen to 
them. Such as have slain a very laige number of foes, have 
two cups instead of one, and drink from both. 

67. Scythia has an abundance of soothsayers, who foretell the 
future by means of a number of willow wands. A large bundle 
of these wands is brought and laid on the ground. The sooth- 
.sayer unties the bundle, and places each wand by itself, at the 
same time uttering his prophecy: then, while he is still speaking, 
he gathers the rods together again, and makes them up once 
more into a bundle. This mode of divination is of home growth 
in Scythia.^ The Enarees, or woman-like men, have another 
method, which they say Venu.*; tiught them. It is done with 
the inner bark of the linden-tree. They take a piece of this hark, 
and, splitting it into three strips, keep twining the strips about 
their fingers, and untwining them, while they prophesy. 

68. Whenever the Scythian king falls sick, he sends for the 
three soothsayers of most renown at the time, who come and 
make trial of their art in the mode above described. Generally 
they say that the king is ill, because such or such a person, 
mentioning his name, has sworn falsely by the royal hearth. 
This is the usual oath among the Scythians, when tl^ey wish to 
swear with very great solemnity. Then the man accused of 
having forsworn himself is arrested and brought before the king. 
Ihe soothsayers tell him that by their art it is clear he has sworn 
a false oath by the royal bearth, and so caused the illness of the 
king—he denies the charge, protests that he has .sworn no false 
oath, and loudly complains of the wrong done to him. Upon 
this the king sends for six new soothsayers, who try the matter 
by soothsaying. If they too find the man guilty of the offence, 
straightway he is beheaded by those who first accused him, and 
his goods are parted among them: if, on the contrary, they 
acquit him, other soothsayers, and again others, are sent for, to 
try the case. Should tlie greater number decide in favour of 
the man's innocence, then they who first accused him forfeit 
their lives. 

^ It was not, however, confined to Scythsa. There is dlstmct allusion 
to such a mode of divination in Hosoa (u. it): My people a.«k counsel of 
thoir Stocks, and staff (U^latdh unto iUm.'* 
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69. The mode of their execution is the following: a waggon is 
loaded with brushwood^ and oxen are harnessed to it;' the sooth¬ 
sayers, with their feet tied together, their hands bound behind 
their backs, and their mouths gagged, are thrust into the midst 
of the brushwood; finally the wood is set alight, and the oxen, 
being startled, are made to rush off with the waggon. It often 
happens that the oxen and the soothsayers are both consumed 
together, but sometimes the pole of the waggon is burnt through, 
and the oxen escape with a scorching. Diviners—lying diviners, 
they call them—are burnt in the way described, for oUier causes 
besides the one here spoken of. When the king puts one of 
them to death, he takes care not to let any of his sons survive: 
all the male offspring are slain with the father, only the females 
being allowed to live. 

70. Oaths among the Scylhs are accompanied with the 
following ceremonies: a large earthern bowl is filled with wine, 
and the parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with 
a knife or an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine; then 
they plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle- 
axe, and a javelin, all the while repeating prayers; lastly the 
two contracting parties drink each a draught from the bowl, as 
do also the chief men among their followers.'''" 

71. The tombs of their kings are in the land of the Gerrhi, 
who dwell at the point where the Borysthenes is first navigable. 
Here, when the king dies, they dig a grave, which is square in 
shape, and of great size. When it is ready, they take the king’s 
c^irpse, and. having opened the belly, and cleaned out the inside, 
fill the cavity with a preparation of chopped cypress, frankin¬ 
cense, parsley-seed, and anise-seed, after which fhey sew up the 
opening, enclose the body in wax, and, placing it on a waggon, 
carr>' it about through all the different tribes. On tliis proces¬ 
sion each tribe, w*hen it receives the corpse, imitates the example 
which is first set by the Royal Scythians; every man chops off 
a piece of his ear, crops his hair close, and makes a cut all round 
his arm, lacerates his forehead and his nose, and thrusts an 
arrow through his left hand. Then they who have the care of 
the corpse carry it with them to another of the tribes which are 

‘ We learn from this that the ancient Scythians, like the modern Cal* 
mucks and Nogais, used oxen and not horses to draw their waggons. 

* Modified forms oi same ceremony are ascribed to the Lydians and 
Assyrians by Herodotus (i. 74), and to the Armenians and Iberians by 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 47). The Arab practice hti. 8) is somewhat different. 
In So"'* .rn Africa a custom very like the Scythian prevaibi to this day. 
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under the Scythian rule, followed by those whom they first 
visited. On completing the circuit of all the tribes under their 
sway, they find themselves in the country of the Geirhi, who are 
the most remote of all, and so they come to the tombs of the 
kings. There the body of the dead king is laid in the grave 
prepared for it, stretched upon a mattress; spears are fixed in 
the ground on either side of the corpse, and beams stretched 
across above it to form a roof, which is covered with a thatching 
of osier twigs. In the open space around the body of the king 
they bury one of his concubines, first killing her by strangling, 
and also his cup*bearer, his cook, his gn^om, his lacquey, his 
messenger, some of his horses, firstlings of all his other posses^ 
sions, and some golden cups; for they use neither silver nor 
bras.s. After this they set to work, and raise a vast mound 
above the grave, all of them vying with each other and seeking 
to make it as tall as possible. 

72. When a year is gone by, further ceremonies take place. 
Fifty of the best of the late king’s attendants are taken, all 
native Scythians—for as bought slaves are unknown in the 
country, the Scythian kings choose any of their subjects that 
they like, to wait on them—fifty of these are taken and strangled, 
with fifty of the most beautiful horses. When they are dead, 
their bowels are taken out, and the cavity clciined, filled full of 
chaff, and straightway sewn up again. Thi.s done, a number of 
posts are driven into the ground, in sets of two pairs each, and 
on every pair half the felly of a wheel is placed archwise; then 
strong stakes are run lengthways through the bodies of the 
horses from tail to neck, and they are mounted up upon the 
fellies, so that the felly in front supports the shoulders of the 
horse, while that behind sustains ibe. belly and quarters, the 
legs dangling in mid-air; each horse is furnished with a bit and 
bridle, which latter is stretched out in front of the horse, and 
fastened to a peg.^ The fifty strangled youths are then mounted 
severally on the fifty horses. To effect this, a second stake is 
passed through their bodies along the course of the spine to the 
neck; the lower end of which projects from the l>ody, and is 
fixed into a socket, made in the stake that runs lengthwise down 
the horse. The fifty riders are thus ranged in a circle round the 
tomb, and so left. 

73. Such, then, is the mode in which the kings are buried: as 

' Tbe practice of impaling horses seems to have ceased in these regions. 
11 \vas found, however, among the Tatars so late as the tourteenth century. 
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for the people, when any one dies, his nearest of kin lay him 
upon a waggon and take turn round to all his friends in succession: 
each receives them in turn and entertains them with a banquet, 
whereat the dead man is served with a portion of all that is set 
before the others j this is done for forty days, at the end of which 
time the burial takes place. After the burial, those engaged in 
it have to purify themselves, wliich they do in the following way. 
First they well soap and wash their heads ; then, In order to 
cleanse their bodies, they act as follows: they make a booth by 
fixing in the ground three sticks inclined towards one another,' 
and stretching around them woollen felts, which they arrange so 
as to fit as close as possible: inside the booth a dish is placed 
upon the ground, into which they put a number of red-hot 
stones, and then add some hemp-seed. 

74. Hemp grows in Scythia: it is very like flax; only that 
it is a much coarser and taller plant: some grows wild about 
the country, some is produced by cultivation: ^ the 'Ihracians 
make garments of it which closely resemble linen; so much so, 
indeed, that if a person has never seen hemp he is sure to think 
they are linen, and if he has, unless he is very experienced in 
such matters, he will nut know' of which material they are. 

75. The Scythians, as ] siiid, take some of this hemp-seed, 
and, creeping under the felt coverings, throw it upon the red- 
hot stones; immediately it smokes, and gives out such a vapour 
as no Grecian vapour-bath can exceed; the Scyths, delighted, 
shout for joy, and this vapour serves them instead of a water- 
bath; for they never by any chance wash their bodies with 
water. Their women make a mixture of cypress, cedar, and 
frankincense wood, w’hich they pound into a paste upon a rough 
piece of stone, adding a little water to it. With this substance, 
which is of a thick consistency, they plaster their faces all over, 
and indeed their whole bodies. A sw^oet odour is thereby im¬ 
parted to them, and when they take off the plaster on the day 
following, their skin is clean and glossy. 

76. The Scythians have an extreme hatred of all foreign 
customs, particularly of those in use among the Greeks, as the 
instances of Anacharsis, and, more lately, of Scylas, have fully 
shown. 'Fhe former, after he had travelled over a great portion 
of the world, and displayed wherever he went many proofs of 

^ Herc^ we see tent-making m its infancy. The tents of the wandering 
tribes ol the itteppes are now of a mveh more elaborate construction. 

*Hemp is not now cultivated in these regions. It forms, however, au 
item ot some importance among the exp^jrts 01 Southern Russia. 
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wisdom, as he sailed through the Hellespont on his return to 
Scythia touched at Cyzicus, Inhere he found the inhabitants 
celebrating with much pomp and magniScence a festival to the 
Mother of the Gods,* and was himself induced to make a vow 
to the goddess, whereby he engaged, if he got back safe and 
sound to his home, that he would give her a festival and a 
n^ht-procession in all respects like those which he had seen in 
Cyzicus, When, therefore, he arrived in Scythia, he betook 
himself to the district called the Woodland,^ which lies opposite 
the Course of Achilles, and is covered with trees of all manner 
of different kinds, and there went through all the sacred rites 
with the tabour in his hand, and the images tied to him. 
While thus employed, he was noticed by one of the Scythians, 
who went and told king Saulius what he had seen. Then king 
Saulius came in person, and when he perceived w hat Anacharsis 
was about, he shot at him with an arrow and killed him. To 
this day, if you ask the Scyths about Anacharsis, they pretend 
ignorance of him, because of his Grecian travels and adoption 
of the customs of foreigners. 1 learnt, however, from Timnes, 
the steward of Ariapithes, that Anacharsis was paternal uncle 
to the Scythian king [danthyrsus, being the .son of Gnurus, 
who was the son of Lycus and the grandson of Spargapithe.^. 
If Anacharsis were really of this house, it must have been by 
his own brother that he was slain, for Idanthyrsus was a son of 
the Saulius who put Anacharsis to death.^ 

77. I have heard, however, another tide, very different from 
this, which is told by the Peloponnesians: they say, that 
Anacharsis was sent by the king 0/ the Scyths to make acquaint¬ 
ance with Greece—that he went, and on hi.s return home 
reported that the Greeks were all occupied in the pursuit of 
every kind of knowledge, except the Lacedaemonians; who, 
however, alone knew how to converse sensibly. A silly tale this, 
which the Greeks have invented for their amusement! There 
is no doubt that Anacharsis suffered death in the mode already 
related, on account of his attachment to foreign customs, and 
the intercourse which he held with the Greeks. 

78. Scylas, likewise, ihc son of Ariapithes, many years later, 
met with almost the very same fate. Ariapithes, the Scythian 

' Cvbeli or kbea» whuse worsbip (common throughout Asia) passed fi*om 
the Phrygians to the Ionian Greeks, and thence to their 

* Vide supra, chs. 18, t^, and 54 - 

* Herodotus is the earliest wnter who mentions Auacli.^sis. There i» 
no sufficieut reason to doubt the fact of his travels. 
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king, had several sons, among them this Scylas, who was the 
child, not of a native Scyth, but of a woman of Istria.' Bred up 
by her, Scylas gained an acquaintance with the Greek iangu^e 
and letters. Some time afterwards, Ariapithes was treacherously 
slain by Spai^apithes, king of the Agathyrsi; whereupon Scylas 
succeeded to the throne, and married one of his fa therms wives,* 
a woman named Opoea. This Opoea was a Scythian by birth, 
and had brought Ariapithes a son called Oricus. Now when 
Scylas found himself king of Scythia, as he disliked the Scythic 
mode of life, and was attach^, by his bringing up, to the 
mannens of the Greeks, he made it his usual practice, whenever 
he came with his army to the town of the Borysthenites, who, 
according to their own account, are colonists of the Milesians,— 
he made it his practice, I say, to leave the army before the city, 
and, having entered within the walls by himself, and carefully 
closed the gates, to exchange his Scytliian dress for Grecian 
garments, and in thi.s attire to walk about the forum, without 
guards or retinue. The Borysthenites kept watch at the gates, 
that no Scythian might see the king thus apparelled. Scylas, 
meanwhile, lived exactly as the Greeks, and even offered sacri¬ 
fices to the Gods according to the Grecian rites. In this way 
he would pass a month, or more, with the Borysthenites, after 
which he would clothe himself ^ain in his Scj'thian dress, and 
so take his departure. This he did repeatedly, and even built 
himself a house in Borystliencs, and married a wife there who 
was a native of the place. 

79. But when the time came that was ordained to bring him 
woe, the occasion of his ruin was the following. He wanted to 
be initiated in the Bacchic mysteries, and was on the point of 
obtaining admission to the rites, when a most strange prodigy 
occurred to him. The house which he possessed, as I mentioned 
a short time back, in the city of the Borysthenites, a building of 
great extent and erected at a vast cost, round which there stood 
a number of sphinxes and grifiins carved in white marble, was 
struck by lightning from on high, and burnt to the ground. 
Scylas, nevertheless, went on and received the initiation. Now 
the Scythians are wont to reproach the Greeks with their 

' Istria, Ister, or lstropolis» at the mouth of the Danube or Ister, was a 
colony of the Milesians. 

* Compare Adoiiijah*8 request to be given one of his father's (David’s) 
wives (k Kings ii. Such marriages were forbidden by the Jewish 

law (Lev. xviii. 8, etc.), but they wen^ 00 doubt common among other 
nations. 
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Bacchanal rage, and to say that it is not reasonable to inuigme 
there is a god who impels men to madness. No sooner, there¬ 
fore, was Scylas initiated in the Bacchic mysteries than one of 
the Borysthenites went and carried the news to the Scythians— 

You Scyths laugh at us/’ he said, because we rave when the 
god seizes us. But now our god has seized upon your king, who 
raves like us, and is maddened by the influence. If you think 
I do not tell you true, come with me, and I will show him to 
you.” The chiefs of Scythians went with the man accord¬ 
ingly, and the Borysthenite, conducting them into the city, 
placed them secretly on one of the towers. Presently ScyJas 
passed by with the band of revellers, raving like the rest, and was 
seen by the wa^'chers. R^arding the matter as a very great 
misfortune they instantly departed, and came and told the army 
what they had witnessed. 

80. When, therefore, Scylas, after leaving Borysthenes, was 
about returning home, the Scythians broke out into revolt. They 
put at their head Octamasadas, grandson (on the mother’s side) 
of Teres. Then Scylas, when he learned the danger with which 
he was threatened, and the reason of the disturbance, made his 
escape to Thrace. Octamasadas, discovering whither he had fled, 
marched after him, and had reached the Ister, when he was met 
by the forces of the Thracians. The two armies were about to 
eng^e, but before they joined battle, Sitalces ^ sent a message to 
Octamasadas to this effect—“ Why should there be trial of arms 
betwixt thee and me ? Thou art my own sister’s son, and thou 
hast in thy keeping my brother. Surrender him into my hands, 
and I will give thy Scylas back to thee. So neither thou nor I 
will risk our armies.” Sitalces sent this message to Octama¬ 
sadas, by a herald, and Octamasadas, with whom a brother of 
Sitalces^ had fonnerly taken refuge, accepted the term.s. He 
surrendered his own uncle to Sitalces, and obtained in exchange 
his brother Scylas. Sita)ce.s took his brother with him and 
withdrew; but Octamasadas lieheaded Scylas upon the spot. 
Thus rigidly do the Scythians maintain their own customs, and 
thus severely do they punish such as adopt foi’eign usages. 

81. What the population of Scythia is, I was not able to learn 
with certainty; the accounts which I received varied from one 
another. I heard from some that they were very numerous 

^ Vide infra, vii. 137. Sitalces was contemporary with Herodotus. He 
died n.c. 424 (Tbucyd. iv. zoi). 

* Perhaps Sparadocus. the father of Scuthes. 
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indeed; others made their numbers but scanty for such a nation 
as the Scyths. Thus much> however, 1 witnessed with my own 
eyes. There is a tract called Exampasus between the Bory- 
sthenes and the Hypanis. I made some mention of it in a former 
place» where I spoke of the bitter stream which rising there 
flows into the Hypanis, and renders the water of that river 
undrinkable.^ Here then stands a brazen bowl, six times as big 
as that at the entrance of the Euxine, which Pausanias, the son 
of Cleombrotus, set up. Such as have never seen that vessel 
may understand me better if I say that the Scythian bowl holds 
witi) ease six hundred amphone,^ and is of the thickness of six 
fingers’ breadth. The natives gave me the following account of 
the manner in which it was made. One of their kings, by name 
Ariantas, wishing to know the number of his subjects, ordered 
them all to bring him, on pain of death, the point off one of 
their arrows. They obeyed, and he collected thereby a vast 
heap of arrow-heads, which he resolved to form into a memorial 
that might go down to posterity. Accordingly he made of them 
this bowl, and dedicated it at Exampaeus. This was all that 
I could learn concerning the number of the Scythians. 

82. The country has no marvels except its rivers, which are 
larger and more numerous than those of any other land. These, 
and the vastness of the great plain, are worthy of note, and one 
thing besides, which I am about to mention. They show a foot¬ 
mark of Hercules, impressed on a rock, in shape like the print 
of a man’s foot, but two cubits in length. Jt is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Tyras. Having described this, I return to the 
subject on which 1 originally proposed to discourse. 

83. The preparations of Darius against the Scythians had 
begun, mes.sengers had been despatched on all sides with the 
king^s commands, some being required to furnish troop.s, others 
to supply ships, others again to bridge the Thracian Bosphorus, 
when Artabanus, son of Hystaspes and brother of Darius, en¬ 
treated the king to desist from his expedition, urging on him the 
great difficulty of attacking Scythia.® Good, however, as the 
advice of Artabanus was, it failed to persuade Darius. He 
therefore ceased his reasonings; and Darius, when his prepara¬ 
tions were complete, led his army forth from Susa. 

^ Vide supra, ch. 53. 

^The Greek amph<>ra contaiaed uearly nine of cur 

whence it appeaxi» that this bowl would have held about S400 gallons*, or 
above 65 hogsheads. (The ** Great Tun at Heidelberg holds above Moo 
hogsheads.) 

* The cautious temper of Artabanus again appears, vii ro 
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84. It was then that a certain Persian, by name CEobazus, 
the father of three sons, all of whom were to accompany the 
army, came and prayed the king that he would allow one of 
his sons to remain with him. Darius made answer, as if he 
regarded him in the light of a friend who had urged a moderate 
request, “ that he would allow them all to remain.'* (Eobazus 
was overjoyed, expecting that all his children would be excused 
from serving; the king however bade his attendants take the 
three sons of CEobazus and forthwith put them to death. Thus 
they were all left behind, but not till they had been deprived of 

85. When Darius, on his march from Susa, reached the terri¬ 
tory of Chalcedon * on the shores of the Bosphorus, where the 
bridge had been made, he took ship and sailed thence to the 
Cyancan islands,^ which, according to the Greeks, once floated. 
He took his seat also in the temple ^ and surveyed the Pontus, 
which is indeed well worthy of consideration. There is not in 
the world any other sea so wonderful: it extends in length 
eleven thousand one hundred furlongs, and its breadth, at the 
widest part, is three thousand three hundred.® The mouth is 
but four furlongs wide, and this strait, called the Bosphorus, 
and across which the l^ridge of Darius had been thrown, is a 
hundred and twenty furlongs in length, reaching from the 
Euxine to the Propontis. The Propontis is five hundred fur- 
loi^s across, and fourteen hundred long.® Its waters flow into 
the Hellespont, the length of which is four hundred furlongs, 
and the width no more than seven.’ The Hellespont opcn.s 
into the wide sea called the 

86. The mode in which these distances have been measured 
is the followmg. In a long day a vessel generally accomplishes 
about seventy thousand fathoms, in the night sixty thousand. 
Now from the mouth of the Pontus to the river Phasis, which is 
the extreme length of this sea, is a voyage of nine days and 

' Compare the similar story told of Xerxes, infra, vii. 39. 

‘Chalcedon was situated on the Asiatic side, at the point where the 
Bosphorus opens into the Sea of Marmora. 

• Otherwise called the Symplesades [which, in (ireek myth, crushed all 
vessels that tried to pass between them. Milton sj>eaks ol these juStling 
rock2>,*' in reference to the story oi Jason and the Arftonauts (P L. li 1017, 
8).—E. H. B-l- 

^ The tempfe at the mouth of the strait mentioned below, cb. 87. 

^ These measurements arc extremely Incorrect. 

* By the length of the Prop<«Us we must understand here the distance 
from the lower mouth of the Bosphorus to the upper end of the Hellespont. 

^ The length of the Dardanelles is, as nearly as possible, 40 miles. Its 
breedth at the narrowest part Is akKmt one mile 
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eight nights^ which makes the distance one million one hundred 
and ten thousand fathoms^ or eleven thousand one hundred fur¬ 
longs. Again, from Sindica, to Themiscyra on the river Ther- 
mddon, where the Pontus is wider than at any other place,* 
is a sail of three days and two nights; which makes three 
hundred and thirty thousand fathoms, or three thousand three 
hundred furlongs. Such is the plan on which I have measured 
the Pontus, the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, and such is the 
account which I have to give of them. The Pontus has also a 
lake belonging to it, not very much inferior to itself in size. 
The waters of this lake run into the Pontus: it is called the 
Maeotis, and also the Mother of the Pontus. 

87. Darius, after he had finished his survey, sailed back to 
the bridge, which had been constructed for him by Mandrocles 
a Samian. He likewise surveyed the Bosphorus, and erected 
upon its shores two pillars of white marble, whereupon he in¬ 
scribed the names of all the nations which formed his army—on 
the one pillar in Greek, on the other in Assyrian characters.^ 
Now his army was drawn from all the nations under his sway; 
and the whole amount, without reckoning the naval forces, was 
seven hundred thousand men, including cavalry. The fleet con¬ 
sisted of six hundred ships. Some time afterwards the Byzan¬ 
tines removed these pillars to their own city, and used them for 
an altar which they erected to Orthosian Diana,^ One block 
remained behind: it lay near the temple of Bacchus at Byzan¬ 
tium, and was covered with Assyrian writing. The spot where 
Darius bridged the Bosphorus was, I think, but I speak only 
from conjecture, half-way between the city of Byzantium and the 
temple at the mouth of the strait. 

88. Darius was so pleased with the bridge thrown across the 
strait by the Samain Mandrocles, that he not only bestowed 
upon him all the customary presents, but gave him ten of every 
kind. Mandrocles, by way of offering firstfruits from these 
presents, caused a picture to be painted which showed the whole 
of the bridge, with King Darius sitting in a seat of honour, and 
his army engaged in the passage. This painting he dedicated 

* This fs a mistake. It is possible that tbc Pains (=: 5 ea oi Azov) 

may have beea very greatly larger m the time of Herodotus than it is at 
present. [Sec Tozer, History of AncinU Geogtapky, p. —E. H. B.] 

< It was natural that the Persians, who set up tnlmgual inscriptions in 
the central provinces for the benefit oi their Arian, Semitic, and Tatar 
populations, should leave bilingual records in other places. 

^ That is, Diana, who had estabbshed or preserved their city. (Compare 
the Latin Jvpiler Stator.^) 
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in the temple of Juno at Samos, attaching to it the inscription 
following:— 

* The fish-fraught Bosphorus bridged, to Juno*s faoa 

Did Mandroeles this pruud memorial firing; 

When for himself a crown he’d skill to gain, 

For Samos praise, cimtenting thc Great King.*’ 

Such was the memorial of his work which was left by the 
architect of the bridge. 

89. Darius, after fewarding Mandrocle.s, passed into Europe, 
while he ordered the lonians to enter the Pontus, and .sail to 
the mouth of thc Is ter. There he bade them throw a bridge 
acri>ss the stream and await his coming. The lonians, .£oIians, 
and Hellespontians were the nations wluch furnished the chief 
strength of hi.s navy. So the fleet, threading the Cyanean Isles, 
proceeded straight to the Ister, and, mounting the river to the 
point where its channels separate/ u di.stance of two days* 
voyage from the sea, yoked the neck of the stream. Meantime 
Darius, who had crossed the Bosphorus by the bridge over it, 
marched through Thrace; an<J happening upon the sources of 
the Tearus, pitched his camp and made a stay of three days. 

90. Ncjw the Tearus is said by those who dw'ell near it, to be 
the most healthful of all streams, and to cure, among other 
diseases, the scab either In man or beast. Its sources, which are 
eight and thirty in number, all flowing from the same rock, are 
in part cold, in part hot. They lie at an equal distance from 
the town of Her®um near Perinthus,^ and Apollonia on the 
Euxine, a two days’ journey from each. This river, the Tearus, 
is a tributary of the Contadesdus« which runs into the Agrianes, 
and that into the Hebrus.® The Hebrus empties itself into thc 
sea near the city of JEnvs^ 

91. Here then, on the banks of the Tearus, Darius stopped 
ajid pitched his camp. The river charmed him so, that he 
caused a pillar to be erected in this place also, with an inscription 
to the following effect: “ The fountain.^ of the Tearus afford the 

^ The Danube divides at present near fsalcha, between Brailow and 
Ismaii; but we cannot be certain that the division was always at this 
place. 

* Perinthus fafterwards Heraclea) lay uptm thc Propontis, in lat. 41*, 
long. a8^ nearly. Its site ls marked by the modern Erekli (vide infra, 

* ne Agrianes is undoubtedly the nu^dern Erkem, which runs into the 
ManUa (Hebrus) to the north of the range of Rhodope {Despoto Dagh)w 
The Contade^dus is the river of Katish/iran. 

* Concerning the rite of ^nus. vide infra, vii. 58. ' 
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best and most beautiful water of all rivers: they were visited, 
on his march into Scythia, by the best and most beautiful of 
men, Darius, son of Hystaspes, king of the Persians, and of the 
whole continent.’’ ' Such was the inscription which he set up 
at this place. 

92. Marching thence, he came to a second river, called the 
Artiscus, which flows through the country' of the Odrysians.® 
Here he fixed upon a certain spot, where every one of his soldiers 
should throw a stone as he passed by. When his orders were 
obeyed, Darius continued his march, leaving l>chjnd him great 
hills formed of the stones cast by his troops. 

93. Before arriving at the Ister ® the first people whom he 
subdued were the Gete/ who believe in their immortality, The 
Thracians of Salmydessus, and those who dwelt above the cities 
of Apollonia and Mescmbria---the Sryimiada; and Nipssans, 
as they are called—gave themselves up to Darius without a 
struggle: but the Geue obstinately defending themselves, were 
forthwith enslaved, notwithstanding that they are the noblest 
as well as the most just of all the Thradan tribes. 

94. The belief of the Gctae in respect of immortality is the 
following. They think that they do not really die, but that 
when they depart this life they go to Zalmoxis, who is called 
also (icbcleizis by some among them. To this god ever>' five 
years they send a messenger, w'ho is chosen by lot out of the 
whole nation, and charged to bear him their several requests. 
Their mode of sending Wm is this. A number of them stand in 
order, each holding in his hand three darts; others take the 
man who is to be sent to Zalmoxis, and swinging him by his 
hands and feet, toss him into the air so that he falls upon the 
points of the weapons. If he is pierced and dies, they think 
that the god is propitious to them; but if not, they lay the 
fault on the messenger, who (they say) is a wicked man: and 
so they choose another to send away. The messages are given 
while the man is still alive. This same people, when it lightens 
and thunders, aim their arrow's at the sky, uttering threats 
against the god; ^ and they do not believe that there is any god 
but their own. 

‘ Vide supra, i. 4. 

* The country of the Odryss was the great plain in the centre of which 
now Stands the city of Adrianople. 

* It is not ouite clear by which route Darius crossed the Balkan. 

* The identity of the Get« with tbe Goths of later times is more than a 
plausible conjecture. 

* Compare the customs of tbe Calyndians (1.172). and the Psylli (iv.irg). 
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95. I am told by the Greeks who dwell on the shores of the 
Hellespont and the Pontus, that this Zalmoxis was in reality a 
man, that he lived at Samos, and while there was the slave ^ of 
Pythagoras son of Mnesarchus. After obtaining his freedom he 
grew rich, and leaving Samos, returned to his own country. 
The Thracians at that time lived in a wretched way, and were a 
poor ignorant race; Zalmoxis, therefore, who by his commerce 
with the Greeks, and especially with one who was by no means 
their most contemptible philosopher, Pythagoras to wit, was 
acquainted with the Ionic mode of life and with manners more 
refined than those current among his countrymen, had a 
chamber built, in which from time to time he received and 
feasted all tlie principal Thracians, using the occasion to teach 
them that neither he, nor they, his boon companions, nor any 
of their posterity would ever perish, but that they would all go 
to a place where they would live for aye in the enjoyment of 
every conceivable good. While he was acting in this way, and 
holding this kind of discourse, he was constructing an apart¬ 
ment underground, into which, when it was completed, he 
withdrew, vanishing suddenly fn)m the eyes of the Thracians, 
who greatly regretted his loss, and m<mmed over him as one 
dead. He meanwhile abode in his secret chamber three full 
years, after which he came forth from his concealment, and 
showed himself once more to his countrymen, who were thus 
brought to believe in the truth of what he had taught them. 
Such is the account of the Greeks. 

96. I for my part neither pul entire huth in this story of 
Zalmoxis and his underground chamber, nor do I altogether 
discredit it: but I believe Zalmoxis to have lived long before 
the time of Pythagoras. Whether there was ever really a man 
of the name, or whether Zalmoxis is nothii^ but a native god of 
the Gctae, I now bid him farewell. As for the Get® themselves, 
the people who obser\’e the practices described above, they were 
now reduced by the Persians, and accompanied the army of 
Darius. 

97. When Darius, with his land forces, reached the Ister, he 
made his troops cross the stream, and after all were gone over 
gave orders to the lonians to break the bridge, and follow him 
with the whole naval force in his land march. They were 
about to obey his command, when the general of the Myti- 
lensans, Coes son of Erxander, having first asked whether it was 

^ Tbraciao slaves were very numerous in Greeoe. 
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agreeable to t|ie king to listen to one who wished to speak his 
mind^ addressed Mm in the words following:—Thou art about, 
Sire, to attack a country no part of which is cultivated, and 
wherein there is not a single inhabited city. Keep this bridge, 
then, as it is, and leave those who built it to watch over it. So 
if we come up with the Scythians and succeed against them as 
we could wish, we may return by this route; or if we fail of 
finding them, our retreat will still be secure. For I have no 
fear lest the Scythians defeat us in battle, but my dread is lest 
we be. unable to discover them, and suffer loss while we wander 
about their territory. And now, mayhap, it will be said, I 
advise thee thus in the hope of being myself allowed to remain 
behind; but in truth I have no other design than to recommend 
the course which seems to me the best; nor will 1 consent to be 
among those left behind, but my resolve is, in any case, to 
follow thee,” The advice of Coes pleased Darius highly, who 
thus replied to him:—“ Dear Lesbian, when I am safe home 
again in my palace, be sure thou come to me, and with good 
deeds will I recompense thy good words of to-day.*' 

98. Having so said, the king took a leathern thong, and tying 
sixty kxfots in it, called together the Ionian tyrants, and spoke 
thus to them:—“ Men of Ionia, my former commands to you 
concerning the bridge are now withdrawn. See, here is a thong: 
take It, and observe my bidding with respect to it. From the 
time that I leave you to march forward into Scythia, untie every 
day one of the knots. If I do not return before the last day to 
w'hich the knots will hold out, then leave your station, and sail 
to your several homes. Meanwhile, understand that my resolve 
is changed, and that you are to guard the bridge with all care, 
and watch over its safety and preservation. By so doing ye will 
oblige me greatly.” When Darius had thus spoken, he set out 
on Ms march with all speed. 

99, Before you come to Scythia, on the sea coast, lies Thrace. 
The land here makes a sweep, and then Scj'tMa begins, the 
Ister falling into the sea at this point with its mouth facing the 
east. .Starting from the Ister I shall now describe the measure¬ 
ments of the sea-shore of ScytMa. Immediately that the Ister 
is crossed, Old Scythia begins, and continues as far as the city 
called Carcinitis, fronting towards the south wind and the mid¬ 
day. Here upon the same sea, there lies a mountainous tract ^ 

^ The motmtains lie only al^>ag tbe soutbero coast of tbe Crimea. All 
the rc^t of the peninsula belong to tbe steppM. 
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projecting into the Pontus, which is inhabited by the Tauri, as 
far as what is called the Rugged Qiersonese,* which runs out 
into the sea upon the east. For the boundaries of* Scythia 
extend on two sides to two different seas^ one upon the south, 
and the other towards the east, as is also the case with Attica. 
And the Tauri occupy a position in Scythia like that which a 
people would hold in Attica, who; being foreigners and not 
Athenians, should inhabit the high land of Simium, from 
Thoricus to the township of Anaphlystu.^;, if this Iracf projected 
into the sea somewhat further th^n it does. Such, to compare 
great things with small, is the Tauric territory. For the sake 
of those who may not have made the voyage nmnd these parts 
of Attica, I will illustrate in another way. It is as if in lapygia 
a line were drawn from Port Brundusium ^ to Tarentum, and a. 
people different from the lapygians inhabited the promontory, 
These two instance's may suggest a number ot others where the 
shape of the land closely resembles that of Taurica. 

100. Beyond this tract, we find the Scythians again in posses* 
sion of the country above the lauri and the parts bordering on 
the eastern sea, as also of the whole district lying west of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Palus Mseotis, as far as^he river 
Tanais, which empties itself into that lake at its upper end. As 
for the inland boundaries of Scythia, if we start from the later, 
we find it enclosed by the following tribes, first the Agathyrsi, 
next the Neuri, then the Androphagi, and last of all, the 
Uclanchlsni. 

101. Scythia then, which is square in shape, and has two of 
its sides reaching down to the sea, extends inland to the same 
distance that it stretches along the coast, and is equal every 
way. For it is a ten days'journey from the Istcr® to the Bory- 
sthenes, and ten more from the Borysthenes to the Palus Mseotis, 
while the distance from the coast inland to the country of the 
Melanchlsni, who dwell above Scythia, is a journey of twenty 
days. I redcon the day’s journey at two hundred furlongs. 
Thus the two sides which run straight inland are four thousand 
furlongs each, and the transverse sides at right angles to these 
are also of the same length, which gives the full size of Scythia. 

102. The Scythians, reflecting on their situation, perceived 
that they were not strong enough by themselves to contend 

' By th« " rough or * niggeU ** CfaeraoiMe. Herodotus plably intends 
the eastern part of the Crimea. ^ ^ 

* Brindisi. * [See Macon's Htrodotu^, vol. ii p. 33.***E. H. B.L 
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with the army of Darius in open fight. They, therefore, sent 
envoys to the neighbouring nations, whose kings had already 
met, and were in consultation upon the advance of so vast a 
host. Now they who had come together were the kings of the 
Tauri, the Agathyrsi, the Neuri, tiie Androphagi, the Melon- 
chheni, the Geloni, the Uudini, and the Sauromats. 

103. The Tauri have the following customs. They offer in 
sacrifice to the Virgin all shipwrecked persons, and all Greeks 
compelled to put into their ports by stress of weather. The 
mode of sacrifice is this. After the preparatory ceremonies, 
they strike the victim on the head with a club. Then, according 
to some accounts, they hurl the trunk from the precipice whereon 
the temple stands, and nail the head to a cross. Others grant 
that the head b treated in thb way, but deny that the body is 
thrown down the cliff—on the contrary, they say, it is buried. 
The goddess to wliom these sacrifices are offered the Tauri them¬ 
selves declare to be Iphigcnia' the daughter of Agamemnon. 
When they take prisoners in wai they treat them in the following 
way. The man who has taken a captive cuts off his head, and 
carrying it to his home, fixes it upon a tall pole, which he 
elevates above his house, most commonly over the chimney. 
The reason that the heads are set up so high, is (it is said) in 
order that the whole house may be under their protection. 
'These people live entirely by war and plundering. 

104. The Agathyrsi are a race of men very luxurious, and 
very fond of wearing gold on their persons. They have wives 
in common, that so they may be ail brothers,^ and, as members 
of one family, may neither envy nor hate one another. In 
other respects their customs approach nearly to those of the 
Thracians. 

105. The Neurian customs are like the Scythian. One genera¬ 
tion before the attack of Darius they were driven from their 
land by a huge multitude of serpents which invaded them. Of 
these some were produced in their own country, while others, 
and those by far the greater number, came in from the deserts 
on the north. Suffering grievously beneath thb scourge, they 
quitted their homes, and took refuge with the Sudini. It seems 

' Tbe virgiu goddess of the Tauri was more geoerally identified by the 
Greeks with their own Artemis. legend of IphigenJa is probably a 

mere Greek faney, having the Tauric custom of otiering human sacnfices 
as its basis. 

* This anticipation of the theory of Plato (Rep. v.) is curious. Was 
Plato indebted to Herodotus? 
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that these people are conjurers: for both the Scythians and the 
Greeks who dwell in Scythia say, that every Neurian once a 
year becomes a wolf ^ for a few days, at the end of which time 
he is restored to his proper shape.* Not that I believe this, but 
they constantly affirm it to be true, and are even ready to back 
their assertion with an oath. 

106. The manners of the Androphagi* are more savage than 
those of any other race. They neither observe justice, nor are 
governed by any laws. They are nomads, and their dress is 
Scythian; but the language which they speak is peculiar to 
themselves. Unlike any other nation in these parts, they are 
cannibals. 

107, The Melanchlieni^ wear, all of them, black cloaks, and 
from this derive the name which they bear. Their customs are 
Scvthic. 

J08. The Budini are a large and powerful nation: they have 
all deep blue eyes, and bright red hair. There is a city in their 
territory, called Gelonus, which is surrounded with a lofty wall, 
thirty furlongs each way, built entirely of wood. All the houses 
in the place and all the temples are of the same materiaj. Here 
are temples built in honour of the Grecian gods, and adorned 
after the Greek fashion with images, altars, and shrines, all in 
wood. There is even a festival, held every third year in honour 
of Bacchus, at which the natives fall into the Bacchic fury. For 
the fact is that the Geloni were anciently Greeks, who, being 
driven out of the factories along the coast, fled to the Budini 
and took up their abode with them. They still speak a language 
half Greek, half Scythian. 

109. The Budini, however, do not speak the same language 
as the Geloni, nor is their mode of life the same. They are the 
aboriginal people of the country, and are nomads; unlike any 
of the neighbouring races, they eat lice. The Geloni, on the 
contrary, are tillers of the soil, eat bread, have gardens, and 
both in shape and complexion are quite different from the 
Budini. The Greeks notwitlistanding call these latter Geloni; 
but it is a mistake to give them the name. Their country is 
thickly planted with trees of all manner of kinds. In the very 
woodiest part is a broad deep lake, surrounded by marshy ground 

* The story recalls tlie loup-garou of France. [The werc-wolf cniistantly 
appears in modern folk-lore.—E. H. B ] 

■ As Herodotus recedes from the sea his accounts become more mythic, 
and less trustworthy. • Or “ Men-eaters.*’ 

* Or Black-cloaks.'* * This 1 $ probably a translation 01 the native name* 
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with reeds growing on it. Here otters are caught, and beavers, 
with ahother sort of animal which has a square face. With the 
skins of this last the natives border their capotes: ^ and they 
also get from them a remedy, which is of virtue in diseases of 
the womb. 

110. It is reported of the Sauromatae, that when the Greeks 
fought with the Amazons,^ whom the Scythians call Oior-pata 
or “ man-slayers/’ as it may be rendered, Oior being Scythic for 

man,” and pata for ‘‘ to slay ”—it is reported, I say, that the 
Greeks after gaining the battle of the Thermodon, put to sea, 
taking with them on board three of their vessels all the Amazons 
whom they had made prisoners; and that these women upon the 
voyage rose up against the crews, and massacred them to a man. 
As however they were quite strange to ships, and did not know 
how to use either rudder, sails, or oars, they were carried, after 
the death of the men, where the winds and the waves listed. At 
last they reached the shores of the PaJus M^otis and came to a 
place called Cremni or “ the Cliffs,” which is in the country of 
the free Scythians. Here they went ashore, and proceeded by 
land towards the inhabited regions; the first herd of horses 
which they fell in with they seized, and mounting upon their 
backs, fell to plundering the Scythian territory. 

I IT. The Scyths could not tell what to make of the attack 
upon them—the dress, the language, the nation itself, were alike 
unknown—whence the enemy hid come even, was a marvel. 
Imagining, however, that they were all men of about the same 
age,® they went out against them, and fought a battle. Some 
of the b^ies of the slain fell into their hands, whereby they 
discovered the truth. Hereupon they deliberated, and made a 
resolve to kill no more of them, but to send against them a 
detachment of their youngest men, as near as they could guess 
equal to the women in number, with orders to encamp in their 
neighbourhood, and do as they saw them do—when the Amazons 
advanced against them, they were to retire, and avoid a fight— 
when they halted, the young men were to approach and pitch 
their camp near tJie camp of the enemy. All this they did on 
account of their strong desire to obtain children from so notable 
a race. 

^ A border of fur is commonly seen to edge the coat worn by the Scythians 
on the sepulchral vases and other remains. 

* Some Amazons were supposed to live in Asia, others in Africa. 

* That is to say, as they were aU alike beardless, they took them for an 
arjny of youths. 
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112. So youths departed, and obeyed the orders which 
had been given them. The Amazons soon found out that they 
had not come to do them any harm; and so they on their part 
ceased to offer the Scythians any molestation. And now day 
after day the camps approached nearer to one another; both 
parties led the same life, neither having anything but their arms 
and horses, so that they were forced to support themselves by 
hunting and pillage. 

113. At last an incident brought two of them together—the 
man easily gained the good graces of the woman, who bade him 
by signs (for they did not understand each other^s language) to 
bring A friend the next day to the spot where they had met - 
promising on her part to bring with her another woman. He 
did so, and the woman kept her word. When the rest of the 
youths heard what had taken place, they also sought and gained 
the favour of the other Amazons. 

114. The two camps were then joined in one, the Scythians 
living with the Amazons as their wives; and the men were 
unable to learn the tongue of the women, but the women soon 
caught up the tongue of the men. When they could thus 
understand one another, the Scyths addressed the Amazons in 
these words,—“ We have parents, and properties, let us there¬ 
fore give up this mode of life, and return to our nation, and live 
with them. You shall be our wives there no less than here, and 
we promise you to have no others.’' But the Amazons said— 
“We could not live with your women—our customs are quite 
different from theirs. To draw the bow, to hurl the javelin, to 
bestride the horse, these are our arts—of womanly employments 
we know nothing. Your women, on the contrary, do none of 
these things; but stay at home in their waggons, engaged in 
womanish tasks, and never go out to hunt, or to do anything. 
W’e should never agree together. But if you truly wish to keep 
us as your wives, and would conduct yourselves with strict 
justice towards us, go you home to your parents, bid them give 
you your inheritance, and then come back to us, and let us and 
you live together by ourselves.” 

115. The youths approved of the advice, and followed it. 
They went and got the portion of goods which fell to them, 
returned with it, and rejoined their wives, who then addressed 
them in these words-following:—“ We are ashamed, and afraid 
to live in the country where we now are. Not only have we 
stolen you from your fathers, but we have done great dam^e to 
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the command of Idanthyrsus, and the third, of which Taxacis 
was king; were to unite in one, and, joined by the detachments 
of the Gel on i and Budini, were, like the others, to keep at the 
distance of a day’s march from the Persians, falling back as 
they advanced, and doing the same as the others. And first, 
they were to take the direction of the nations which had refused 
to join the alliance, and were to draw the war upon them: that 
so, if they would not of their own free will engage in the contest, 
they might by these means be forced into it. Afterwards, it 
was agreed that they should retire into their own land, and, 
should it on deliberation appear to them expedient, join battle 
with the enemy, 

121. When these measures had been determined on, the 
Scythians went out to meet the army of Darius, sending on in 
front as scouts the fleetest of their horsemen. Their waggons, 
wherein their women and their children lived, and all their 
cattle, except .such a number as was wanted for food, which they 
kept with them, were made to precede them in their retreat, 
and departed, with orders to keep marching, without change of 
course, to the north. 

122. The scouts of the Scythians found the Persian host 
advanced three days’ march from the Isier, and immediately 
took the lead of them at the distance of a day’s march, encamp-* 
ing from time to time, and destroying all that grew on the 
ground. The Persians no sooner caught sight of the Scythian 
horse than they pursued upon their track, while the enemy 
retired before them. The pursuit of the Persians was directed 
towards the single division of the Scythian army,^ and thus 
their line of march wa.s eastward toward the Tanais. The 
Scyths crossed the river, and the Persians after them, still in 
pursuit. In this way they piassed through the country of the 
Sauromat®, and entered that ot the Budini. 

123. As long as the march of the Persian army lay through 
the,countries of the Scythians and Sauromat®, there was nothing 
which they could damage, the land being waste and barren; 
but on entering the territories of the Budini, they came uf>on 
tlxe wooden fortress above mentioned,® which was deserted by its 
inhabitants and left quite empty of everything. This place they 
burnt to the ground; and having so done, again pres.sed forward 
on the track of the retreating Scythians, till, having passed 

^ Th^ division oi Scopa.5i& (supra» ch. 120). 

* Th«it is, the town Gdonus. Vice supra, ch. 108 
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through the entire country of the Budini, they reached the 
desert, which has no inhabitants,^ and extends a distance of 
seven days* journey above the Budinian territory. Beyond this 
desert dwell the Thyssagetx^ out of whose land four great 
streams flow. These rivers all traverse the country of the 
Mseotians, and fall into the Palus Their names are the 

Lycus, the Oarus, the Tanais, and the Syrgis.® 

124. When Darius reached the desert, he paused from his 
pursuit, and halted his army upon the Oarus. Here he built 
eight large forts, at an equal distance from one another, sixty 
furlongs apart or thereabouts, the mins of which were still 
remaining in my day.® During the time that he was so occupied, 
the Scythians whom he had been following made a circuit by 
the liigher regions, and re-entered Scythia. On their complete 
disappearance, Darius, seeing nothing more of them, left his 
forts half finished, and returned towards the west. He imagined 
that the Scythians whom he had seen were the entire nation, 
and that they had fled in that direction. 

125. He now quickened bis march, and entering Scythia, fell 
in with the two combined divisions of the Scythian army,^ and 
instantly gave them chase. They kept to their plan of retreat¬ 
ing before him at the distance of a day*s march; and, he.still 
following them hotly, ih'^y led him, as had been previously 
settled, into the territories of the nations that had refused to 
become their allies, and first of all into the country of the 
MeUnchlsni. Great disturbance was caused among this people 
by the invasion of the Scyths first, and then of the Persians. 
So, having harassed them after this sort, the Scythians led the 
way into the land of the Androphagi, with the same result as 
before; and thence passed onwards into Neuris, where their 
coming likewise spread dismay among the inhabitants. Still 
retreating they approached the Agathyrsi; but this people, 
which had witnessed the flight and terror of their neighbours, 
did not wait for the Scyths to invade them, but sent a herald to 
forbid them to cross their borders, and to forewarn them, that, if 
they made the attempt, it would be resisted by force of arms/ 
The Agath)T3i then proceeded to the frontier, to defend their 

^ Mentioned above, ch. 22. 

* This appears to be the stream called the Hytgis in ch. 57. 

^ The conjecture is probable that these supposed " fncts " were ruined 
'barrows^perhaps of larger siae and better material than common. Hero¬ 
dotus would hear of them from the Greek traders. 

*Tht divisions of Idanthyrsus and Taxacls («upra, cb. 120). 
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country against the invaders. As for the other nations, the 
Melani^Isni, the Androphagi, and the Keuri, instead of defend¬ 
ing themselves, when the Scyths and Persians overran their 
lands, they forgot their threats and ded away in confusion to 
the deserts lying towards the north. The Scythians, when the 
Agathyrsi forbade them to enter their country, refrained; and 
led the Persians back from the Neurian district into their own 
land. 

126. This had gone on so long, and seemed so interminable, 
that Darius at last sent a horseman to Idanthyrsus, the Scythian 
king, with the following message;—“Thou strange man, why 
dost thou keep on flying before me, when there are two things 
tliou mightest do so easily? If thou deemest thyself able to 
resist my arms, cease thy wanderings and come, let us engage in 
battle. Or if thou art conscious that my strength is greater than 
thine—even so thou shouldcst cease to run away—thou hast but 
to bring thy lord earth and water, and to come at once to a 
conference.’* 

127. To this message Idanthyrsus, the Scythian king, replied: 
—“ This is my way, I^ersian. L never fear men or fly from 
them. I have not done so in times past, nor do 1 now fly from 
thee* There is nothing new or strange in what I do; 1 only 
follow my common mode of life in peaceful years. Now I will 
tell thee why 1 do not at once join battle with thee. We 
Scythians have neither towns nor cultivated lands, which might 
induce us, through fear of their l^eing taken or ravaged, to be 
in any hurry to fight with you. If, however, you must needs 
come to blows with us speedil)', look you now, there are our 
fathers’ tombs'—seek them out, and attempt to meddle with 
them—then ye shall see whether or no we will fight with you- 
Till ye do this, be sure we shall not join battle, unless it pleases 
us. This is my answer to the challenge to fight- As for lords, 
I acknowledge only Jove my ancestor,^ and Vesta, the Scythian 
queen. Earth and water, the tribute thou askedst, I do not 
send, but thou shalt soon receive more suitable gifts. Last of 
all, in return for thy calling thyself my lord, J say to thee, ‘ Go 
weep.’ “ (This is what men mean by the Scythian mode of 
speech.) So the herald departed, tearing this message to 
Darius. 

128. When the Scythian kings heard the name of slavery 
they were filled with rage, and despatched the division under 

^ The tombs of the kings seem to he meant. ’ Supra, ch. 3. 
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Scopasis to which the Sauromatae were joined, with orders that 
they should seek a conference with the lonians, who had been 
kft at the Ister to guard the bridge. Meanwhile the Scythians 
who remained behind resolved no longer to lead the Persians 
hither and thither about their country, but to fall upon them 
whenever they should be at their meaJs. So they waited till 
such times, and then did as ^ey had determined. In these 
combats the Scythian horse always put to flight the horse of 
the enemy; these last, however, when routed, fell back upon 
their foot, who never failed to afford them support; while the 
Scythians, on their side, as soon as they had driven the horse in, 
retired again, for fear of the foot. By night too the Scythians 
made many similar attacks. 

139. There was one very strange thing which greatly ad¬ 
vantaged the Persians, and was of equal disservice to the Scyths, 
in these assaults on the Persian camp. This was the braying of 
the asses and the appearance of the mules. For, as I observed 
before, the land of the Scythians produces neither ass nor mule, 
and contains no single specimen of either animal, by reason 
of the cold. So, when the asses brayed, they frightened the 
Scythian cavalry; and often, in the middle of a charge, the 
horses, hearing the noise made by the asses, would lake fright 
and wheel round, pricking up th»‘ir ears, and showing astonish¬ 
ment. This wfis owing to their having never heard the noise, 
or seen the form, of the animal before: and it was not without 
some little influence on the progress of the war. 

130. The Scythians, when they perceived signs that the 
Persians were becoming alarmed, took steps to induce them not 
to quit Scythia, in the hope, if they stayed, of inflicting on them 
the greater injury, when their supplies should altogether fail. 
To effect this, they would leave some of their cattle exposed 
with the herdsmen, w'hile they themselves moved away to a 
distance: the Persians would make a foray, and lake the beasts, 
whereupon they would be highly elated. 

131. This they did several times, until at last Darius was at 
his wits’ end; hereon the Scythian princes, understanding how 
matters stood, despatched a herald to the Persian camp with 
presents for the king: these were, a bird, a mouse, a frog, and 
five arrows. The Persians asked the bearer to tell them what 
these gifts might mean, but he made answer that he had no 
orders except to deliver them, and return again with all speed. 
If the Persian.^ were wise, he added, they would find ouf the 
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meaning for themselves. So when they heard this, they held a 
council to consider the matter. 

132. Darius gave it as his opinion, that the Scyths intended a 
surrender of themselves and their country, both land and water, 
into his hands. This he conceived to be the meaning of the gifts, 
because the mouse is an inhabitant of the earth, and eats the 
same food as man, while the frog passes his life in the water; 
the bird bears a great resemblance to the horse, and the arrows 
might signify the surrender of all their power. To the explana^ 
tion of Darius, Gobryas, one of the seven conspirators against 
the Magus, opposed another which was as follows;—‘‘ Unless, 
Persians, ye can turn into birds and fly up into the sky, ar 
become mice and burrow under the ground, or make yourselves 
frogs, and take refuge in the fens, ye will never make escape 
from this land, but die pierced by our arrows.” Such were the 
meanings which the Persians assigned to the gifts. 

133. The single division of the Scyths, which in the early part 
of the war had been appointed to keep guard about the Palus 
Mfeotis, and had now been sent to get speech of the lonians 
stationed at the Ister, addressed them, on reaching the bridge, in 
these words ;—** Men of Ionia, we bring you freedom, if ye will 
only do as we recommend. Darius, we understand, enjoined you 
to keep your guard here at this bridge just sixty days; then, if 
he did not appear, you were to return home. Now, therefore, 
act so as to be free from blame, alike in his sight, and in ours. 
Tarry here the appointed time, and at the end go your ways.” 
Having said this, and received a promise from the lonians to do as 
they desired, the Scythians hastened back with all possible speed. 

134. After the sending of the gifts to Darius, the part of the 
Scythian army, which had not marched to the Ister, drew out in 
battle array horse and foot ^ against the Persians, and seemed 
about to come to an engagement. But as they stood in battle 
array, it chanced that a hare started up between them and 
the Persians, and set to running; when immediately all the 
Scyths who saw it, rushed off in pursuit, with great confusion 
and loud cries and shouts. Darius, hearing the noise, inquired 
the cause of it, and was told that the Scythians were all eng^ed 
in hunting a hare. On tliis he turned to those with whom he 
was wont to converse, and said:—These men do indeed despise 

* We now bear for the first time of the Scythians having infantry. It is 
scarcely possible that they really possessed any such force. The oomade 
nations of these countries have always lived on horseback, and are utterly 
helpless 00 foot. 
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lis utterly: and now I see that Gobryas was right about the 
^ythian gifts. As, therefore, his opinion is now mine likewise^ 
it is time we form some wise plan, whereby we may secure oqr- 
^ves a safe return to our homes.” Ah! sire,” Gobryas re¬ 
joined, y I was well n^h sure, ere I came here, that this was an 
impracticable race—since our coming I am yet more convinced 
of it, especially now that I see them making game of us. My 
advice is, therefore, that, when night falls, we light our fires as 
we Site wont to do at other times, and leaving behind us on some 
pretext that portion of our anny which is weak and unequal to 
hardship, taking care also to leave our asses tethered, retreat from 
Scythia, before our foes march forward to the Ister and destroy 
the bridge, or the lonians come to any resolution which may 
lead to our ruin.” 

135. So Gobryas advised; and when night came, Darius 
followed his counsel, and leaving his sick soldiers, and those 
whose loss would be of least account, with the asses also tethered 
about the camp, marched away. Ibc asses were left that their 
noise might be heard: the men, really because they were sick 
and useless, but under the pretence that he was at^ut to fall 
upon the Scythians with the flower of his troops, and tliat they 
meanwhile were to guard his camp for him. Having thus 
declared bis plans to the men whom he was deserting, and 
having caused the fires to be lighted, Darias set forth, and 
marched hastily towards the Ister. The asses, aware of the 
departure of the host, brayed louder than ever; and the 
Scythians, hearing the sound, entertained no doubt of the 
Persians being still in the same place. 

136. When day dawned, the men who had been left behind, 
perceiving that they w'ere betrayed by Darius, stretched out 
their hands towards the Scythians, and spoke as befitted their 
situation. The enemy no sooner heard, than they quickly 
joined all their troops in one, and both portions of the Scythian 
army,—alike that which consisted of a single division, and that 
made up.of two,'—accompanied by all their allies, the Sauro- 
mats, the Budini, and the Geloni, set off in pursuit, and made 
straight for the Ister. As, however, the Persian army was 
chiefly foot, and had no knowledge of the routes, which are not 
cut out in Scythia; while the Scyths were all horsemen and 
well acquainted with the shortest way; it so happened that the 
two armies missed one another, and Ac Scythians, getting far 

^ Vide supra, ch. lao. 
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ahead of their adversaries, came first to the bridge. Finding 
that the Persians were not yet arrived, they addressed the 
lonians, who were aboard their ships, in these words:—Men 
of Ionia, the number of your days is out, and ye do wrong to 
remain. Fear doubtless has kept you here hitherto: now, 
however, you may safely break the bridge, and hasten back to 
your homes, rejoicing that you are free, and thanking for it 
the gods and the Scythians. Your former lord and master we 
undertake so to handle, that he will never again make war upon 

anv one.” 

# 

137. The lonians now held a council. Miltiades the Athenian, 
who was king of the Chersonesites upon the Hellespont,^ and 
their commander at the Ister, recommended the other generals 
to do as the Scythians wished, and restore freedom to lon»a. 
But Histisus the Milesian opposed this advice. It is through 
Darius,” he said, “ that we enjoy our thrones in our several 
states. If his power be overturned, I cannot continue lord of 
Miletus, nor ye of your cities. For there is not one of them 
which will not prefer democracy to kingly rule.” Then the 
other captains, who, till Histiaeus spoke, were about to vote with 
Miltiades, changed their minds, and declared in favour of the 
last speaJeer. 

138. The following were the voters on this occasion—all of 
them men who stood high in the esteem of the Persian king: 
the tyrants of the Hellespont,—Daphnis of Abydos, Hippo- 
clus of Lampsacus, Hcrophantus of Parium, Metrodorus of Pro- 
connesus, Aristagoras of Cyzicus, and Ariston of Byzantium;* 
the Ionian prince.s—Strattis of Chios, i^iaces of Samos, Laodamas 
of Phocsea, and Histixus of Miletus, the man who had opposed 
Miltiades. Only one iSoiian of note was present, to wit, 
Aristagoras ® of Cyme. 

139. Having resolved to follow the advice of Histigeus, the 
Greek leaders further determined to speak and act as follows. 
In order to appear to the Scythians to be doing something, 
when in fact they were doing nothing of consequence, and like¬ 
wise to prevent them from forcing a passage across the Ister by 
the bridge, they resolved to break up the part of the bridge 
which abutted on Scythia, to the distance of a bowshot from the 
river bank; and to assure the Scythians, while the demolition 

^ Concerning the mode in which ibis sovereignty camp into the family 
of Miltiades, vide intra. Book vi. chs. 54*36. 

* Except Byxantium, all these places are on the Asiatic side. 

* Of whom we hear again, infra, v. 37*$. 
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was proceeding, that there was nothing which they would not do 
to pleasure t^em. Such were the additions made to the resolu¬ 
tion of Histisus; and then Histiaeus himself stood forth and 
made answer to the Scyths in the name of all the Greeks:— 

Good is the advice which ye have brought us, Scythians, and 
well have ye done to come here with such speed. Your efforts 
have now put us into the right path; and our efforts shall not be 
wanting to advance your cause. Your own eyes see that we are 
engaged in breaking the bridge; and, believe us. we will work 
zealously to procure our own freedom. Meantime, while we 
labour here at our task, be it your business to seek them out, 
and, when found, for our sakes« as well as your own, to visit 
them with the vengeance which they so well deserve/' 

140. Again the Scyths put faith iii the promises of the Ionian 
chiefs, and retraced their steps, hoping to fall in with the 
Persians. They missed, however, the enemy's whole line of 
march; their own former acts being to hlame for it. Had they 
not ravaged all the pasturages of that region, and Ailed in all 
the wells, they would have easily found the Persians whenever 
they chose. But, as it turned out, the measure.^ which seemed 
to them so wisely planned were exactly what ciused their 
failure. They took a route where water was to be found and 
fodder could be got for their horses, and on this track sought 
their adversaries, expecting that they too would retreat through 
regions where these things were to be obtained. The Persians, 
however, kept stnctlv to the line of their former march, never 
for a moment departing from it, and even so gained the bridge 
with difficulty. It was night when they arrived, and their 
terror, when they found the bridge broken up, was great; for 
they thought that perhaps the loniaiis had deserted them. 

141. Now there was in the army of Darius a certain man, an 
Egyptian, who had a louder voice than any other man in the 
world. This person was bid by Darius to stand at the water s 
edge, and call Histiaeus the Milesian. I'he fellow did as he was 
bid; and Histiajus, hearing him at the very first summons, 
brought the fleet to assist in conveying the army across, and 
once more made good the bridge. 

142. By these means the Persians escaped from Scythia, 
while the Scyths sought for them in vain, again missing their 

track.' And hence the Scythians are accustomed to say of the 

* 

’ That Darius led an expedition mto Scythia, across the Canal of Cod* 
etantinople aad the Daaube, may be regarded as lustorically certain. 
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loniaxis, by way of reproach, that, if they be looked upon as 
freemen, they are the basest and most dastardly of all man¬ 
kind—but if they be considered as under servitude, they are 
the faithfullest of slaves, and the most fondly attached to their 
lords. 

243. Darius, having passed through Thrace, reached Sestos in 
the Chersonese, whence he crossed by the help of his fleet into 
Asia, leaving a Persian, named Megabazus, commander on the 
European side. This was the man on whom Darius once con¬ 
ferred special honour by a compliment which he paid him before 
all the Persians. He was about to eat some pomegranates, and 
had opened the first, when his brother Artabanus asked him 

what he would like to have in as great plenty as the seeds of 
the pomegranate? Darius answered—“ Had I as many men 
like Megabazus as there are seeds here, it would please me 
better than to be lord of Greece.’' Such was the compliment 
wherewith Darius honoured the general to whom at this lime he 
gave the command of the troops left in Europ>e, amounting in all 
to some eighty thousand men. 

144. This same Megabazus got himself an undying remem¬ 
brance among the Hellespontians, by a certain speech which 
he made. It came to his knowledge, while he wa.s staying 
at IJyzantium. that the Chalcedonians made their settlement 
seventeen years earlier than the Byzantines. “ Then/’ said he, 
“ the Chalcedonians must at that time liave been labouring 
under blindness—otlierwise, when so far more excellent a site 
was open to them, they would never have chosen one so greatly 
inferior.” Megabazus now, having been appointed to take the 
command upon the Hellespont, employed himself in the reduc¬ 
tion of all those states which had not of their own accord joined 
the Medes. 

145. About this very time another great expedition was 
undertaken against Libya,^ on a pretext which I will relate 
whtn 1 have premised certain particulate. The descendants of 
the Argonauts in the third generation,* driven out of Lemnos by 
tl\e Pelasgi who carried off the Athenian women from Brauron,* 

^ ^ Vide infra, ch. 167. 

* The myth ran, that in Lemnos at the time of tJie Argouautic expeditioD 
there were no males, the women having revenged their ill-treatment ijpon 
the men by murdering them all. The Argonauts touched at the island, and 
were received with great favour. They stayed some months, and the 
subsequent population of the 4 sland was the fruit of this visit. Hypiipyl^, 
tbe queen, baa twin sons by Jason. 

= vide infra, vi. 138. 
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took sWp and went to I^cednnon^ where, seating themselves on 
Mount Taygetum/ they proceeded to kindle their fires. The 
Laced®momans, seeing tins, sent a herald to inquire of them 
“ who they were, and from what r^on they had come; ” where¬ 
upon they made answer, “ that they were Minyae,* sons of the 
heroes by whom the ship Ai^o was manned; for these persons 
had stayed awhile in Lemnos, and had there become their pro¬ 
genitors.On hearing this axxount of their descent, the Lace¬ 
demonians sent to them a second time, and asked, “ what was 
their object in coming to Lacedaemon, and there landling their 
fires? ” They answered, “ that, driven from their own land by 
the Pelasgi, they had come, as was most reasonable, to their 
fathers;® and their wish was to dwell with them in their 
country, partake their privileges, and obtain allotments of land. 
It seemed good to the Lacedaemonians to receive the Minyae 
among them on their own terms; to assign them lands, and 
enrol them in their tribes. What chiefly moved them to this 
was the consideration that the sons of lyndarus ♦ had sailed on 
board the Argo. The Miny«, on their part, forthwith married 
Spartan wives, and gave the wives, whom they had married in 
Lemnos, to Spartan husbands. 

146. However, before much time had elapsed, the Minyae 
began to wax wanton, demanded to share the throne, and com¬ 
mitted other impieties: wlxereupon the Lacedaemonians passed 
on them sentence of death, and. seizing th^n, cast them into 
prison. Now fhe Lacedemonians never put criminals to death 
in the daytime, but always at night. When the Minyae, accord- 
ingly, were about to suffer, their wives, who were not only 
citizens, but daughters of the chief men among the Spartans, 
entreated to be allowed to enter the prison, and have some talk 
w'ith tlieir lords; and the Spartans, not expecting any fraud 
from such a quarter, granted tiitiv request. The women entered 
the prison, gave their nwn clothes to their hu'^bands, and received 
theirs in exchange: after which the Minyse, dressed in their 
wives’ garments, and thus passing for women, went forth. 


' Taygetum or Tayst^lus* (Pliiiy) i'* the hi*?h mountain-iaiige west of tho* 
valley of the Eurotas, the modem Petuadactyknu 

* The Arsonauts gcaerally were called Minya. 

* According to some, Hercules bimsclf was one of the Argonauts and 
accompanied the expedition beyond Lcmiios. But the reference here i% 
evidently to Castor and Pollux, the two great heroes of Sparta, who are 
^ways enumerated among the companiiios of Jason. 

* Castor and Pollux. * 
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Having effected their escape in this manner^ they seated them¬ 
selves once more upon Taygetum. 

147. It happened that at this very time Theras, son of Aule¬ 
sion (whose father Tisamenus was the son of Thersander, and 
grandson of Polynices)) was about to lead out a colony from 
Lacedemon. This Theras, by birth a Cadmeian, was uncle on 
the mother’s side to the two sons of Aristodemus, Procles and 
Eurysthenes, and, during their infancy, administered in their 
right the royal power. When his nephews, however, on attain¬ 
ing to man’s estate, took the government, Theras, who could not 
bear to be under the authority of others after he had wielded 
authority so long himself, resolved to leave Sparta, and cross the 
sea to join his kindred. There were in the island now called 
Thera,^ but at that time Callistc, certain descendants of Mem- 
bliarus, the son of Poeciles, a Phoenician. (For Cadmus, the son 
of Agenor, when he was sailing in search of Kurop)^, made a 
landing on this island; and, cither because the country pleased 
him, or because he had a purpose in so doing,^ left there u 
number of Phoenicians, and with them his own kinsman Mem- 
bliarus. Calliste had been inhabited bv this race for eight 
generations of men, before the arrival of Theras from Lace- 
d(£moD.) 

148. Theras now, having with him a certain number of men 
from each of the tril)cs, was setting forth on his expedition 
hitherward. Far ‘from intending to drive out the former in¬ 
habitants, he regarded them as his near kin, and meant to settle 
among them. It happened that just at this time the Miny«e, 
having escaped from their prison, had taken up their station 
upon Mount Taygetum; and the Lacedsemonians, wishing to 
destroy them, were considering what was best to be done, when 
Theras begged their lives, undertaking to remove them from the 
territory. His prayer being granted, he took ship, and sailed, 
with three triaconters,^ to join the descendants of Membliarus. 
He was not, however, accompanied by all the Minyfe, but only 
by some few of them. The greater number fled to the land of 
the Paroreats, and Caucons, whom they drove out, themselves 

^ Thera is the islaad, or group ol islands, now known by the name ot 
Saniortn, lying to the south of the other Cyclades. 

* It is conjectured that the real “ puipose *' was to found a settlement 
/of dyeing, as the murexy which furnished the precious Tyrian purple, was 
plentiful in that part of the Mediterranean. 

* Triacontors were vessels of $0 oars, 15 on each side, in which the rowers 
all sat upon the same level. Compare the account given of pentecoiiters 

Nsupra, i. 153). 
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occupying the region in six bodies, by which were afterwards 
built the towns of Lepreum, Macistus, Phryxse, Pyrgus, Epium, 
and^Nudium; whereof the greater part were in my day 
demolished by the Eleans. . 

149. The island was called Thera after the name of its founder. 
This same Theras had a son, who refused to cross the sea with 
him; I'heras therefore left him behind, “ a sheep,'* as he said, 
“ among wolves.” From this speech his son came to be called 
Qvolycus, a name which afterwards grew to be the only one by 
which he was known. This Qiolycus was the father of >Egeus, 
from whom sprang the /Epd?e, a great tribe in Spartii. Tl^e 
men of this tribe lost at one time all their children, whereupon 
they were bidden hy an oracle to build a temple to the furies of 
Laius and Qidipus; they complied, and the mortality ceased. 
The same thing happened in ITiera to the descendants of these 
men. 

150. Thus far the history is delivered without variation Lx)th 
by the Therscans and the Lacediemonians; but from this point 
we have only the I'hercean narrative. (Jrinus (they say), the 
son of ./Esanius, a descendant of llieras, and king of the island 
of Thera, went to Delphi to offer a hecatomb on behalf of his 
native city. He was accompanied by a large number of the 
citizens, and among the rest by liattus, the son of Polymnestus, 
who belonged to the Minyan family of the Euphemidn?. On 
Grinus consulting the oracle about .sundry matters, the Pythoness 
gave him for answer, that he should found a city in Libya.” 
Grinus replied to this: “I, O king! am too far advanced in 
years, and too inactive, for such a work. Bid one of these 
youngsters undertake it,” As he spoke, he pointed towards 
Battus; and thus the matter rested for that time. When the 
embassy relumed to ITiera, small account was taken of the 
oracle by the Theraeans, as they were quite ignorant where 
Libya was, and were not so venturesome as to send out a colony 
in the dark. 

151. Seven years passed from the utterance of the oracle, and 
not a drop of rain fell in Thera: all the trees m the island, 
except one, were killed with the drought. The Therzeans upon 
this sent to Delphi, and were reminded reproachfully, that they 
had never colonised Libya. So, as there was no help for it, 
they sent messengers to Crete, to inquire whether any of the 
Cretans, or of the strangers sojourning among them, had ever 
travelled as far as Libya: and these messengers of theirs, in 
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their wanderings about the island, among other places visited 
Itanus/ where they fell in with a man, whose name was Cord* 
bius, a dealer in puiple. In answer to their inquiries, he told 
them that contrary winds had once carried him to Libya, vAiere 
he had gone ashore on a certain island which was named Platea.* 
So they hired this man’s services, and took him back with them 
to Thera. A few persons then sailed from Thera to reconnoitre. 
Guided by Cordbius to the island of Platca, they left him there 
with provisions for a certain number of months, and returned 
home with all speed to give their countrymen an account of the^ 
island. 

152. During their absence, which was prolonged beyond the 
time that had been agreed upon, Cordbius’ provisions f^ed him, 
He was relieved, however, after a while by a Samian vessel, 
under the command of a man named Cola^us, which, on its way 
to Egypt, was forced to put in at Platea. Tlie crew, informed 
by Corobius of all the circumstances, left him sufficient food for 
a year. They themselves quitted island; and, anxious to 
reach Egypt, made sail in that direction, but were carried out 
of their course by a gale of wind from the east. The storm not 
abating, they were driven past the pillars of Hercules, and at 
last, by some special guiding providence, reached Tartessus. 
This trading town was in those days a virgin port, unfrequented 
by the merchants. The Samians, in consequence, made by the 
return-voyage a profit greater than any Greeks before their day, 
excepting Sostratus, son of Laodamas, an Eginetan, with whom 
no one else can compare. From the tenth part of their gams, 
amounting to six talents,^ the Samians made a brazen vessel, in 
shape like an Argive wine-bowl, adorned with the heads of 
griffins standing out in high relief.^ This bowl, supported by 
tliree kneeling colossal figures in bronze, of the height of seven 
cubits, was placed as an offering in the temple of Juno at Samos. 
The aid given to Cordbius was the original cause of that close 
friendship which afterwards united the Cyrencans and Therseans 
with the Samians. 

153. The Thersans who had left Corobius at Platea, when 

^ Itanus lay at the easier a extremity of Crete. 

* There can be little doubt that Hatca is the small islaud of B&mba, which 
ties off the African coast in the guU of the same namef lat. 32^ 20^ long. 
23* 15'- 

* About £1460 of our moaey The entire proBt was therefore between 
£14,000 and 1^5,000. 

* Concerning the eminence of Samos in the arts, vide supra, Bk. lii. 
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they reached Thera, told their countrymen that they had 
colonised an island on the coast of Libya. They of Thera, 
upon this, resolved that men should be sent to join the colony 
from each of their seven districts, and that the brothers in every 
family should draw lots to determine who were to go. Battus 
was chosen to be king and leader of the colony. So these men 
departed for Platea on board of two penteconters. 

154. Such is the account which the Thericans give. In the 
sequel of the history their accounts tally with those of the people 
of Cyren^; but in what they relate of Battus these two nations 
differ most wHely. The following is the Cyrenaic story. There 
was once a king named Etearchus, who ruled over Axus, a city 
in Crete, and had a daughter named Phronima. This girl^s 
mother having died, Etearchus married a second wife; who no 
sooner took up her abode in his house than she proved a true 
step-mother to poor Phronima, always vexing her, and con¬ 
triving against her every sort of mischief. At last she taxed her 
with light conduct; and Etearchus, persuaded by his wife that 
the charge was true, bethought himself of a most barbarous mode 
of punishment. There was a certain Thenean, named Hicmison, 
a merchant, living at Axus. This man Etearchus invited to be 
his friend and guest, and then induced him to .swear that he 
would do him any service he might require.' No sooner had he 
given the promise, than the king fetched Phronima, and, deliver¬ 
ing her into his hands, told him to cany her away and throw 
her into the sea. Hereupon Themison, full of indignation at the 
fraud whereby his oath had been procured, dissolved forthwith 
the friendship, and, taking the girl with him, sailed away from 
Crete. Having reached the open main, to acquit himself of the 
obligation under which he was laid by his oath to Etearchus, he 
fastened ropes about the damsel, and, letting her down into the 
sea, drew her up again, and so made sail for Thera. 

155. At Thera, Polymnestus, one of the chief citizens of the 
place, took Phronima to be his concubine. The fruit of this 
union was a son, who stammered and had a lisp in his speech. 
According to the Cyrencans and Theraeans, the name given 
to the boy was Battus: in my opinion, however, he was called 
at the first something else, and only got the name of Battus 
after his arrival in Libya, assuming it either in consequence of 
the words addressed to him by the Delphian oracle, or on 
account of the office which he held. For, in the IJbyan tongue, 

^ Of this practice we have another mstaiice, infra, vi. 63. 
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the word “ Battus ” means “ a king.” And this, I think, was 
the reason why the Pythoness addressed him as she did: she 
knew he was to be a king in Libya, and so she used the Libyan 
word in speaking to him. For after he had grown to man's 
estate, he made a journey to Delphi, to consult the oracle about 
his voice; when, upon his putting his question, the Pythoness 
thus replied to him:— 

** Hattus. th<'U caiuest to ask of thy voice; but Phuebuk Apollo 
Bids thfte establish a city in Libya, abounding in fleeces; 

which was as if she had said in her own tongue, King, thou 
earnest to ask of thy voice." Then he replied, Mighty lord, I 
did indeed come hither to consult thee about my voice, but thou 
speakest to me of quite other matters, bidding me colonise Libya 
—an impossible thing! what power have I? what followers? " 
Thus he spake, but he did not persuade the Pythoness to give 
him any other rc.sponsc; so, when he found that she persisted 
in her former answer, he left her speaking, and set out on his 
return to Thera. 

156. After u while, everything began to go wrong both with 
Battus and with the rest of the iWncans, whereupon these last, 
ignorant of the cause of their sufferings, sent to Delphi to in¬ 
quire for what reason they were afflicted. The Pythoness in 
reply told them, “ that if they and Battus would make a settle¬ 
ment at Cyrend in Libya, tilings would go liettcr with them." 
Upon this the Thercans sent out Battus with two penteconters, 
and with these he proceeded to Libya, but within a little time, 
not knowing what else to do, the men relumed and arrived off 
Thera. The Theneans, when they saw the vessels approaching, 
received them with showers of missiles, would not allow them 
to come near the shore, and ordered the men to sail back from 
whence they came. Thus compelled to return, they settled on 
an island near the Libyan coast, which (a.s I have already said) 
was called Platea. In size it is reported to have been about 
equal to the city of Cyren6, as it now stands. 

157. In this place they continued two years, but at the end 
of tliat time, us tlieir ill luck still followed them, they left the 
island to the care of one of their number, and went in a body to 
Delphi, where they made complaint at the shrine, to the effect 
that, notwithstanding they had colonised Libya, they prospered 
as poorly as before. Hereon the Pythoness made them the 
following answer:— 
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Knowest thou better than 1 , fair Libya abounding in fleeces? 

Better the stranger than be who has trod it? Ob! clever Tberseans! ** 

Battus and his friends, when they heard this, sailed back to 
Platea: it was plain the god would not hold them acquitted of 
the colony till ^ey were absolutely in Libya. So, taking with 
them the man whom they had left upon the island, they made 
a settlement on the mainland directly opposite Platea, fixing 
themselves at a place called Aziris, which is closed in on both 
sides by the most beautiful hills, and on one side is washed by a 
river.' 

158. Here they remained six years, at the end of which time 
the Libyans induced them to move, promising that they would 
lead them to u better situation.^ So the Grcck.s left Aziris and 
were conducted by the Libyans towards the west, their journey 
being so arranged, by the calculation of their guides, that they 
passed in the night the most beautiful district of that whole 
country, which is the region called Irasa. Tlie Libyaas brought 
them to a spring, which goes by the name of Apollo’s fountain, 
and told them—‘‘ Here, Grecians, is the proper place for you to 
settle; for here the sky leaks.*' 

159. During the lifetime of Battus, the founder of the colony, 
who reigned forty years, and during that of his son Arcesilaus, 
who reigned sixteen, the Cyrena^ans continued at the same level, 
neither mure nor fewer in number than they were at the first. 
But in the reign of the third king, Battus, surnamec! the Happy, 
the advice of the Pythoness brought Greeks from every quarter 
into Libya, to join the settlement. The (yren®ans had offered 
to all comers a share in their lands; and the oracle had spoken 
as follows:— 

“ He that is backward to share in the pleasant Libyan acres,^ 
Sooner or later, I warn him, will feel rcftret at his fully.*’ 

Thus a great multitude were collected together to Cyrene, and 
the Libyans of the neighbourhood found themselves strippied 
of large portions of their lands. So they, and their king Adicran, 
being robbed and insulted by the Cyrenaeans, sent messengers 

‘If Platea is Bomba, the Aairis of Herodotus must be sought in the 
valley of the Temtmehy the ancient Paliiirus 

» The friendly terim on which the Greeks stand towards the natives at 
iht iif&iy is here very apparent. Their position resembles that of the flrst 
English settlers in America. ^ ^ , ... 

•The beauty and fertility of the C)Tenaica arc celebrated by all 

visit it. 
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to Egypt; and put themselves under the rule of AprieS; the 
Egyptian monarch; who, upon this, levied a vast anny of 
Egyptians, and.sent them against Cyr8n6. The inhabitants of 
tlmt place left their walls and marched out in force to the district 
of Irasa, where, near the spring called Theste, they eng^ed the 
Egyptian host, and defeated it. 'Hie Egyptians, who tmd never 
before made trial of the prowess of the Greeks, and so thought 
but meanly of them, were routed with such slaughter that but a 
very few of them ever got back home. For this reason, the 
subjects of Apries, who laid the blame of the defeat on him, 
revolted from his authority.' 

160. This Battus left a son called Arcesilaus, who, when he 
came to the throne, had dissensions with his brothers, which 
ended in their quitting him and departing to another region of 
Libya,^ where, after consulting among themselves, they founded 
the city, which is still called by the name then given to it, Barca, 
At the same time they endeavoured to induce the Libyans to 
revolt from Cyreni. Not long afterwards Arcesilaus made an 
expedition against the Libyans who had received his brothers 
and been prevailed upon to revolt; and they, fearing his power, 
fled to their countrymen who dwelt towards the east. Arccsi- 
laiis pursued, and chased them to a place called Leu con, which 
is in Libya, where the Libyans resolved to risk a battle. Accord¬ 
ingly they eng^ed the Cyrenacans, and defeated them so entirely 
that as many as seven thousand of their heavy-armed were slain 
in the fight. Arcesilaus, after this blow, fell sick, and, whilst he 
was under the influence of a draught which he had taken, was 
strangled by Learchus, one of his brothers. This Learchus was 
afterwards entrapped by Eryxo, the widow of Arcesilaus, and 
put to death. 

161. Battus, Arcesilaus’ son, succeeded to the kingdom, a 
lame man, who limped in his walk. Their late calamities now 
induced the Cyrenjeans to send to Delphi and inquire of the god 
what form of government they had best set up to secure them¬ 
selves prosperity. The Pythoness answered by recommending 
them to fetch an arbitrator from Mantinea in Arcadia,® Accord- 

' Vide supra, ii. i6i. 

* There is no difhcultv in determining the exact site of Cyr^a6. The 
Arabic nam^ Gfennah or in the Doric Greek of the place^ 

‘Sounded Kyr&na) is sufficiently close to mark the identity of the ruined 
city, which is so called, with the Cyr^^ of former times. The country 
around Grennah Is celebrated for its fertility. 

t Mantinea was situated near the eastern frontier of Arcadia* 
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ingly they sent; and the Mantineans gave them a man named 
Demonax,^ a person of h^h repute amon^ the citizens; who, on 
his arrival at Cyren^, having first made himself acquainted with 
all the circumstances, proceeded to enrol the people in three 
tribes. One he made to consist of the Theneans and their 
vassals; another of the Peloponnesians and Cretans; and a 
third of the various islanders.* Besides this, he deprived the 
king Battus of his former privileges, only reserving for him 
certain sacred lands and offices; * while, with respect to the 
powers which had hitherto been exercised by the king, he gave 
them all into the hands of the people. 

162. Thus matters rested during the lifetime of this Battus, 
but when his son Arcesilaus came to the throne, great disturb¬ 
ance arose about the privil^es. hot ArresilaiiF, son of Battus 
the lame and Pheretima, refused to submit to the arrangements 
of Ilcmdnax the Mantinean, and claimed all the powers of his 
forefathers. In the contention which followed Arccsilaiis was 
worsted, whereupon he fled to Samos, while his mother took 
refuge at Salamis in the island of ('yprus. Salamis was at that 
time ruled by Evelthon, the same who offered at Delphi the 
censer which is in the treasury' of the Corinthians, a work 
deserving of admiration. Of him Pheretima made request, that 
he would give her an anny, whereby she and her son might 
regain Cyrene. But Evclthon, preferring to give her anything 
rather than an armv, made lie** various presents. Pheretima 
accepted them all, .saying, us she took them: “ Good is this too, 
O king! but better were it to give me the army which I crave 
at thy hands.’’ Finding that she repeated these words each 
time that he presented her with a gift, Evelthon at last sent lier 
a golden spindle and distaff, with the wool ready for spinning. 
Again she uttered the same speech as before, whereupon Eve!- 
thon rejoined—“ These are the gifts 1 present to women, not 
armies.” 

i(?3. At Samos, meanwhile, Aree.silaus was collecting troops 
by the promise of granting them lands. Having in this way 
drawn together a vast host, he sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle about his restoration. The answer of the Pythoness was 
this: ” Loxias grants thy race to rule over Cyrene, till four 
kings Battus, four Arcesilaiis by name, have passed away. 

1 Demonax, the Mantinean lawgiver. 

^ Who would be principally looians. 

3 Tlie early kings oi the various Grecian states, Lkc those of Rome» were 
imlioniiiy priests like wise. 
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Beyond this tenn of eight generations of men^ he warns you not 
to seek to extend your reign. Thou, for thy part, be gentle, 
when thou art restored. If thou findest the oven full of jars, 
bake not the jars; but be sure to speed them on their way. If, 
however, thou heatest the oven, then avoid the island—else thou 
wilt die thyself, and with thee the most beautiful bull/' 

J64. So spake the Pythoness. Arcesilaiis upon this returned 
to Cyren^, taking with him the troops which he had raised in 
Samos. There he obtained possession of the supreme power; 
whereupon, forgetful of the oracle, he took proceedings against 
tliose who had driven him into banishment. Some of them fled 
from him and quitted \hc country^ for good; others fell into his 
hands and were sent to suffer death in Cyprus. These last 
happening on their passage to put in through stress of weather 
at Cnidus, the Cnidians rescued them, and sent them off to 
Thera. Another body found a refuge in the great tower of 
Agidmachus, a private edifice, and were there destroyed by 
Arccsilaiis, who heaped w'ood around the place, and burnt them 
to death. Aware, after the deed was done, that this was what 
the Pythoness meant when she warned him, if he found the jars 
in the oven, not to bake them, he withdrew himself of his own 
accord from the city of Cyrini, believing that to be the island of 
the oracle/ and fearing to die as had been prophesied. Being 
married to a relation of his own, a daughter of Alazir, at that 
time king of the Barca^ans, he took up his abode with him. At 
Barca, however, certain of the citizens, together with a number 
of Cyrenacan exiles, recognising him as he walked in the forum, 
killed him; they slew also at tlie same time Alazir, hb father-in^ 
law. So Arcesilaus, wittingly or unwittingly, disobeyed the 
oracle, and thereby fulfilled hb destiny, 

165. Pheretima, the mother of Arcesilaiis, during the time 
that her .son, after working hb own ruin, dwelt at Barca, con¬ 
tinued to enjoy all his privileges at Cyrenc, managing the 
government, and taking her scat at the council-board.^ No 
sooner, however, did she hear of the death of her son at Barca, 
than leaving Cyrene, she fled in haste to Egypt. Arcesilaus 
had claims for ser%dce done to Cambyses, son of Cyrus; since 
it was by him that ('yrene was put under the Persian yoke, 
and a rate of tribute ^^eed upon.- Phere/ima therefore went 

’ It 1$ not very easy to see how eitJier Cyr^ni or Barca could be regarded 
as islands. 

* Vide supra, iU. 13 and 91. 
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Straight to Egypt^ and presenting herself as a suppliant before 
Aryandes, entreated him to avenge her wrongs. Her son, she 
said, had met his death on account of his being so well affected 
towards the Medes. 

166. Now Aryandes had been made governor of Egypt by 
Cambyses. He it was who in after times was punished with 
death by Darius for seeking to rival him. Aware, by report 
and also by his own eyesight, that Darius wished to leave a 
memorial of himself, such as no king had ever left before, 
Aryandes resolved to follow his example, and did so, till he got 
his reward. Darius had refined gold to the last perfection of 
purity in order to have coins struck of it: Aryandes, in his 
Egyptian government, did the very same with silver, so that to 
this day there is no such pure silver anywhere as the Aryandic, 
Darius, when this came to his ears, brought another charge, a 
charge of rebellion, against Aryandes, and put him to death. 

167. At the time of which we are speaking Aryandes, moved 
with compassion for Pherctima, granted her all the forces which 
there were in Egypt, both land and sea. llie command of the 
army he gave to Amasis, aMaraphian;^ while Badres, one of 
the tribe of the Pasargadse, was appointed to lead the fleet. 
Before the expedition, however, left Egypt, he sent a herald to 
Barca to inquire who it was that had slain king Arcesilaus. 
The BarCtcans replied ** that they, one and all, acknowledged 
the deed— Arcesilaus had done them many and great injuries.^' 
After receiving this reply, Aryandes gave the troops orders to 
march with Pherctima. Such was the cause w'hich served as a 
pretext for this expedition: its real object was, 1 believe, the 
subjugation of Libya. For Libya is inhabited by many and 
various races, and of these but a very few were subjects of the 
Persian king, while by far the larger number held Darius in no 
manner of respect. 

168. The Libyans dwell in the order which I will now describe. 
Beginning on the side of Egypt, the rirst Liijyans are the Adyr- 
maohidse. These people have, in most points., the same customs 
as the Egyptians, but use the costume of the Libyans. Their 
women wear on each leg a ring made of bronze; ^cy let their 
hair grow long, and when they catch any vermin on their persons, 
bite it and throw it away. In this they differ from all the other 
Libyans. They are also the only tribe with whom the custom 

^ The MaraphUns were the Persuu tribe next in dignity to the Pasargacl«. 
^Vide supra. 1 . izy) 
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obtains of bringing all women about to become brides before the 
king^ that he may choose such as are agreeable to him.^ The 
Adyrmachid^e extend from the borders of Egypt to the harbour 
called Port Plynus. 

169. Next to the Adyrmachida: are the Gilligammie, who 
inhabit the country westward as far as the island of Aphrodisias. 
Off this tract is the island of Platea, which the Cyrenfeans 
colonised. Here too, upon tlie mainland, are Port Menelaus, 
and Aziris, where the Cyrenseans once lived. The Silphium* 
begins to grow in this region, extending from the island of Platea 
on the one side to the mouth of the Syrtis on the other. The 
customs of the Gilligamm<e are like those of the rest of their 
countrymen. 

170. The Asbystsp® adjoin the (Jilligammo: upon the west. 

They inhabit the regions above but do not reach to the 

coast, which lx*longs to the Cyren;eans. Four-horse chariots arc 
in more common use among them than among any other 
Libyans. In most of (heir customs they ape the manners of 
the Cvrcnajans.^ 

171. Westward of the Ashysta’ dwell the Auschissc, who 
posses.s the country alwve Barca, roaching, however, to the sea 
at the place called Euespcnclcs. In the middle of their territory 
is the little tribe of the t'abulians, which touches the coast near 
Tauchira,® a city of the Barcacans. 'I'hcir customs are like those 
of the Libyans above Cyreni. 

172. The Nasamonians,® a numerous people, are the western 
neighbours of the Auschisfc. In summer they leave their flocks 
and herds upon the sea-shore, and go up the country to a place 
called Augila,’ where tliey gatlicr tiie dates from the palms, 
which in those parts grow thickly, and are of great size, all of 
them being of the fruit-bearing kind. They also chase the 
locusts, and, when caught, dry them in the sun, after which 

* Compare the middle a^c [“jus priin»ni»ctiR.”—E H.B.J. 

* This famous plant, the luserfi/tutm of ihc Rt^rasins, which is figured 
upon most of the Cvrena*an .ind iiarca*an coins, was celebrated hrdh as «ui 
article of tood and also for its medicinal virtues It formed an important 
<• lenient iii the ancient commerce of Cvrene. 

* Tbc Asbysta*, being neighbours ol the Cyren^ans. were well known 
to the Greeks. 

* The Cyrenaans were tamou** lor their skill in chariot-driving. 

Tauchira retains its name as Taukra, 1 okrak, or I'erkera, ConMderuble 

ruiiH mark the site. 

* They dwell around the shores ut the Greater Syrtis (vide supra, ii. 32). 

^ This place retains its name unchanged. It lies on the great route 

from Bgypt to Fezzau. 
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they grind them to powder, and, sprinkling this upon their milk, 
so drink it. Each man among them has several wives, in their 
intercourse with whom they resemble the Massage Ue. The 
following are their customs in the swearing of oaths and the 
practice of augury. The man, as he swears, lays his hand upon 
the tomb of some one considered to have been pre-eminently just 
and good, and so doing swears by his name. For divination they 
betake themselves to the sepulchres of their own ancestors, and, 
after praying, lie down to sleep ui>on their graves; by the dreams 
which then come to them they guide their conduct. When they 
pledge their faith to one another, each gives the other to drink 
out of his hand; if there be no liquid to be had, they take up 
dust from the ground,' and put their tongues to it. 

173. On the country of the Nasamonians borders thiit of the 
Psylli, who were swept away under the following circumstances. 
The south-wind had blown for a long time and dried up all the 
tanks in which their water was stored. Now the whole region 
within the Syrtis is utterly devoid of springs. Accordingly the 
Psylli took counsel among themselves, and by common consent 
made war upon the south-wind—so at least the Libyans say, I do 
but repeat their words—they went forth and reached the desert; 
hut there the south-wind rose and buried them under heaps of 
sand: whereupon, the Fs) Hi l>eing destroyed, their lands passed 
to the Nasamonians. 

574. Above the Nasarnonian>. toward.s the south, in the 
district where the wild leasts abound, dwell the (raramantians, 
who avoid all society or intercourse with their fellow-men, have 
no weapon of war, and do not know how to defend themselves. 

175. These border the Na.sanionians on the south: westward 
along the sea-shore their neighl)ours are the Mocec, who, by 
letting the locks about the crown of their head grow long, while 
they clip them close everywhere else, make their hair resemble 
a crest. In war these people use the skins of ostriches for 
shields.^ The river Cinyps^ rises among them from the height 
called ‘‘ the Hill of the Graces,’" and runs from thence through 
their country to the sea. The Hill of the Graces is thickly 
covered with wood, and is thus very unlike the rest uf Libya, 
which is bare. It is distant two hundred furlongs from the sea* 

* So the Maboroetan law of ablution allows sand to be used where water 
cannot be procured. 

* Compare vii. 70. 

< Perhaps the Wad* Khdhan has the best right to be considered the 
ancient Cinyps. 
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176. Adjoining the Mac^ are the Gindanes^ whose women 

wear on their legs anklets of leather. Each lover that a woman 
has gives her one; and she who can show the most is the best 
esteemed> as she appears to have been loved by the greatest 
number of men. • 

177. A promontory jutting out into the sea from the country 
of the Gindanes is inhabited by the Lotophagi,* who live entirely 
on the fruit of the lotus-tree.* The lotus fruit is about the 
size of the lentisk berry^ and in sweetness resembles the date. 
The Lotophagi even succeed in obtaining from it a sort of wine.^ 

178. The sea-coast beyond the Lotophagi is occupied by the 
Hachlyans^ who use the lotus to some extent^ though not so 
much as the people of whom we last spoke. The Machlyans 
reach as far as the great river called the Triton, which empties 
itself into the great lake Triton is. Here, in this lake, is an 
island called Phla, which it is said the Laced:emonians were to 
have colonised, according to an oracle. 

179. The following is the story as it is commonly told. When 
Jason had finished building the Argo at the foot of Mount Pelion^ 
he took on board the usual hecatomb, and moreover a brazen 
tripod. Thus equipped, he set sail, intending to coast round the 
PclopKmnese, and so to reach Delphi. The voyage was pros¬ 
perous as far as Malea; but at that point a gale of wind from the 
north came on suddenly, and carried him out of his course to 
the coast of Libya; where, before he discovered the land, he got 
among the shallows of LaJee Tritonis. As he was turning it in 
his mind how he should find his way out, Triton (they say) 
appeared to him, and offered to show him the channel, and 
secure him a safe retreat, if he would give him the tripod. 
Jason complying, was shown by Triton the passage through the 
shallows; after which the god took the tripod, and, carrying 
it to his own temple, seated himself upon it, and, filled witli 
prophetic fury, delivered to Jason and his companions a long 
prediction. “ When a descendant,’’ he said, “ of one of the 

' The country of the Lotophagi is evidently the Peninsula of Zarzis 
which is the only tract projecting frotn this part of the coast. They are 
thus brought into the position usually assigned them, the neighbourhood 
of the Lesser Syrtis, <x Gulf of Khabs. 

^Tbe lotus is evideaUv the AAaiiiniis* now called in Arabic Sidr. the 
fruit Ntbk. It looks and tastes rather like a bad crab-apple. It has a 
single stone within it. To Ulysses it was as inconvenient as modern ** gold- 
diggings " to ship captains, since be bad the greatest digiculty in keeping 
his saiim to the ship when they bad once tasted It (Horn. Od. ix. 64 to 96). 

* Perhaps this Is the origin of the Homeric myth (Od. ix. 74 et seqq ). 
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Argo’s crew should seize and carry off the brazen tripod, then 
by inevitable fate would a hundred Grecian cities be built 
around Lake Tritonis/^ The Libyans of that region, when they 
heard the words of this prophecy, took away the tripod and 
hid it. 

180. The next tribe beyond the Machlyans is the tribe of thc 
Auseans. Both these nations inhabit "the borders of Lake 
Tritonis, being separated from one another by the river Triton. 
Both also wear their hair long, but thc Machlyans let it grow 
at the back of the head, while the Auseans have it long in front. 
The Ausean maidens keep year by year a feast in honour of 
Minerva, whereat their custom is to draw up in two bodies, and 
fight with stones and clubs. They say that these are rites which 
have come down to them from their fathers, and that they 
honour with them their native goddess, who is the same as the 
Minerva (Atheni) of thc Grechuis. H any of the maidens die 
of the wounds they receive, thc Auseans declare that such are 
false maidens. Before the fight is suffered to l>egin, they have 
another ceremony. One of the virgins, thc loveliest of the 
number, is selected from the rest; a (^rinthian helmet and a 
complete suit of Greek armour are publicly put upon her; and, 
thus adorned, she is made to mount into a chariot, and led 
around the whole lake in a prm^ession. What arms they used 
for the adornment of their damsels l)cfore the Greeks came to 
live in their country, I cannot say. 1 imagine they dressed 
them in Egyptian armour, for 1 maintain that both the shield 
and the helmet came into Greece from Egypt. The Auseans 
declare that Minerva is the daughter of Neptune and the Lake 
Tritonis ^—they say she quarrelled with her father, and applied 
to Jupiter, who consented to Jet her l>e his child; and so she 
became his adopted daughter. These people do not miirry or 
live in families, but dwell together like the gregarious t>easts. 
When their children are full-grown, they arc brought before 
the assembly of the men, which is held every third month, and 
assigned to those whom they most resemble. 

iSt. Such are the tribes of wandering Libyans dwelling upon 
the sea'^oast. Above them inland is the wild-bea.st tract: and 
beyond that, a ridge of sand, reaching from Egyptian Thebes 
to the Pillars of Hercules. Throughout this ridge, at the 
distance of about ten days’ journey from one another, heaps of 

* This is the earliest form of the legend, aod beace the epithet 
y 4 ^€M, so frequently applied to this goddess. 
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salt in large lumps lie upon hills. At the top of every hill there 
gushes forth from the middle of the salt a stream of water, 
which is both cold and sweet.' Around dwell men who are the 
last inhabitants of Libya on the side of the desert, living, as they 
do, more inland than the wild 4 x;ast district. Of these nations 
the first is that of the Ammonians, who dwell at a distance of 
ten days’ journey from Thebes,* and have a temple derived 
from that of the Thel>an Jupiter. For at Thebes likewise, as I 
mentioned above,® the image of Jupiter has a face like that of a 
ram. The Ammonians have another spring besides that which 
rises from the salt. The water of this stream is lukewarm at 
early dawn; at the lime when the market fills it is much cooler; 
by noon it has grown quite cold; at this time, therefore, they 
water their gardens. As the afternoon advances the coldness 
goes off, til], al>oul sunset, the water is once more lukewarm; 
still the heat increases, and at midnight it lx»ils furiously. After 
this time it again begins to cool, and grows lc.ss and loss hot till 
morning comes. Tliis spring is called “ the Fountain of the 
Sun.’' 

182, Next to the Ammonians, at the distance of ten days’ 
journey along the ridge of sand, there is a second salt-hill like 
the Ammonian, and a second spring. The country round is 
inhabited, and the place bears the name of Augila.^ Hither it 
i.s that the Nasamonians come to gather in the dates. 

183. Ten days' journey from Augila there is again a salt-hill 
and a spring; palms of the fruitful kind grow here abundantly, 
as they do also at the other salt-hilks. This region is inhabited 
by a nation called the Garamantians,^ a ver)' powerful people, 
who cover the salt with mould, and then sow their crops. From 
thence is the shortest road to the Lotophagi, a journey of thirty 
days. In the Garamantian country are found the oxen which, 
as they graze, walk backwards. This they do because their 
horns curve outwards in front of their heads, so that it is not 
possible for them w'hen grazing to move forwards, since in that 

' In tbo salt is in great abuuduiice, and sometimes a large space is 

covered with an mcrusLation ot it, which breaks like frozen mud or shallow 
water, under the feet. Springs frequently rise troin the sand iti that dtisert, 
aud sometimes on the top of billows of sand; where the water, as Hero¬ 
dotus says, is always cool and sweet; the c<»ulness being caused by the 
evaporation. 

* Siwah, which is undoubtedly where the temple ot Ammon stood (vide 

supra, iii. a6). lies at the distance of 400 geographical miles, or not lees 
than 20 dhys* journey, from Thebes. * Vide supra, it. 43. 

* fit still bears the name of Aiijileh.—E. H. B.], * Tlie modem Feszan* 
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case their horns would become fixed in the ground. Only 
herein do they differ from other oxen, and further in the thick¬ 
ness and hardness of their hides. The Garamantians have four- 
horse chariots, m which they chase the Troglodyte Ethiopians,> 
who of all the nations whereof any account has reached our ears 
are by far the swiftest of foot. The Troglodytes feed on serpents, 
lizards, and other similar reptiles. Their language is unlike that 
of any other people; it sounds like the screeching of bats. 

184. At the distance of ten day.s’ journey from the Garaman- 
tian.s there is again another salt-hill and spring of water; around 
which dwell a people, called the Atarantians, who alone of all 
known nations are destitute of names. The title of Atarantians 
is borne by the whole race in common; but the men have no 
particular names of their own. The Atarantians, when the sun 
rises high in the heaven, curse him, and load him with reproaches, 
because (Uiey .say) he burns and waste.s lx>th their country and 
themselves. Once more at the distance of ten days’ journey 
there is a salt-hill, a spring, and an inhabited tract. Near the 
salt is a mountain called Atlas, very taper and round; so lofty, 
moreover, that the top (it is said) cannot be seen, the clouds 
never quitting it either summer or winterThe natives call this 
mountain “ the Pillar of Heaven; ” and they thera-selves take 
their name from it, being called Atlantes, They are reported 
not to eat any living thing, and never to have any dreams. 

185. As far as the Atlantes the names of the nations inhabit¬ 
ing the sandy ridge are known to me; but Iwyond them my 
knowledge fails. The ridge itscll extends as far as the; Pillars 
of Hercules, and even further than these;’"* and throughout the 
whole distance, at the end of every ten days’ journey, there is a 
salt-mine, with people dwelling round it who all of them build 

' Perhaps it would be better to tratislaU* ** the Ethiopians wbc» dwell in 
holes/* Troglodytes have always abr)tinded in Africa. 

* The earlier writers (Homer, HesKnl. etc) intended by tljAt aanje the 
Peak of Teneriffc, of which they had stime indistinct kn(.)>vledgti derived 
from PhoDnician sources The later, unacc^uaiiited with the great Western 
Ocean, placed Atlas in Africa, first regarding it as a single mountain, and 
iheu, as their geographical knowledge increased, they lonnd there was 
no very remarkable mountain m North-western Afilca, a> a mountain 
chain. Herodotus is a WTiler ot the liansitUHi period. His description 
is only applicable to the Peak, while his locality is Africa—not, however, 
the western coast, but an inland tract, (irobably south*eastern A^eria. 
Thus his mountain, if it is to be consider^ as having any foundation at 
all on fact, must represent the eastern, not the western, extremity of the 
Atlas chain. 

’ Herodotus, it should be observed, km>w$ that the African coast projects 
beyond the pillm. 
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their houses with blocks of the salt. No rain falls ir\ these parts 
of Libya; if it were otherwise^ the walls of these houses could 
not stand.^ The salt quarried is of two colours^ white and 
purple.* Beyond the ridge, southwards^ in the direction of the 
interior, the country is a desert,* with no springs, no beasts, no 
rain, no wood, and altogether destitute of moisture. 

Thus from Egypt as far as Lake Tritonis Libya is in¬ 
habited by wandering tribes,^ whose drink is milk and their 
food the flesh of animals. Cow’s flesh however none of these 
tribes ever taste, but abstain from it for the same reason as the 
Egyptians, neither do they any of them breed swine. Even at 
Cyr?n 4 , the women think it wrong to eat the flesh of the cow, 
honouring in this Isis, the Egyptian goddess, whom they worship 
both with fasts and festiv^s. The Barchan women abstain, 
not from cow’s flesh only, but also from the flesh of swine. 

X87. West of Lake Tritonis the Libyans are no longer 
wanderers, nor do they practise the same customs as the wander¬ 
ing people, or treat their children in the same way. For the 
wandering Libyans, many of them at any rale, if not all—con¬ 
cerning which 1 cannot speak with certainty—when their 
children come to the age of four years, bum the veins at the 
top of their heads with a flock from the fleece of a sheep: 
others burn the veins about the temples.* This they do to 
prevent them from being plagued in their after lives by a flow 
of rheum from the head; and such they declare is the reason 
why they are so much more healthy than other men. Certainly 
the Libyans are the healthiest men that X know; * but whether 
this is what makes them so, or not, I cannot positively say— 
the healthiest certainly they are. If when the children are being 
burnt convulsions come on, there is a remedy of which they 
have made discovery. It is to sprinkle goat’s water upon the 
child, who thus treated, is sure to recover. In all this I only 
repeat what is said by the Libyans. 

188. The rites which the wandering Libyans use in sacrificing 

^ Tliey have be«n fonnd In the Oasis of Aoimon, and in the western part 
of Ftzzaxi. 

* The rock-salt of Africa is, in fact, of three colours. 

* He alludes to the great S&bara. 

^ Herodotus here indicates that he is about to resume the account of the 
iea-coaat tribe^ which wa$ broken of! at the end of ch. xSo. 

* Buroina with a red-hot iron still practised in these countries for Che 
Cure of diseases. 

* Vid^ supra, ii. 77. The Tuareg have, of all existing tribes, the best 
right to be regarded as the desceo<Unts of Herodotus's Libyans. 
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are the following. They begin with the ear of the victim, which 
they cut off and throw over their house: this done, they kill the 
animal by twisting the neck. They sacrifice to the Sun and 
Moon, but not to any other god. This worship is common to al) 
the Libyans. The inhabitants of the parts about X^ke Tritonis 
worship in addition Triton, Neptune,^ and Minerva, the last 
especially. 

189. The dress wherewith Minervastatues are adorned, and 

her were derived by the Greeks from the women of 

Libya. For, except that the garments of the Libyan women 
are of leather, and their fringes made of leathern thongs instead 
of serpents, in all else the dress of both is exactly alike. The 
name too itself shows that the mode of dressing the Pallas- 
statues came from Libya. For the Libyan women wear over 
their dress goat-skins stript of the hair, fringed at their edges, 
and coloured with vermilion; ^ and from these goat-skins the 
Greeks get their word ^gis (goat-harness). I think for my 
part that the loud cries uttered in our sacred rites came also 
from thence; for the Libyan women are greatly given to such 
cries and utter them very sweetly. Likewise the Greek.s learnt 
from the Libyans to yoke four horses to a chariot.^ 

190. All the wandering tribes bury their dead according to 
the fashion of the Greeks, except ♦he Nasamonians. They bury 
them sitting, and are right careful when the sick man is at the 
point of giving up the ghost, to make him si* and not let him 
die lying down,^ Tlie dwellings of these people are made of the 
stems of the asphodel, and of rushes wattled together. They 
can be carried from place to place. Such are the customs of 
the afore-mentioned tribes. 

191. Westward of the river Triton and adjoining upon the 
Auseans,® are other Libyans who till the ground, and live in 
houses: these people are named the Maxyons. They let the 
hair grow long on the right side of their heads, and sbav^e it 
close on the left; they besmear their bodies with red paint; and 
they say that they are descended from the men of Troy. 'Iheir 

• Vide supra, ii. 50. , 

• Vermilion is abundant in North Africa. Red sh<ies are commonly 
worn at Tripoli. Red shawls and mantles arc frequent in the interior. 
The Airican aations, too, continue to excel in the dressing and dyeiug of 

leather. ^ ^ 

Can Herodotus intend to assert a connection between Greece and Ubya 
Ptwer in the ante-Homeric times? . . 

‘The ancieDt Britons often buried their dead in a sitting posture, the 
hands raised to the neck, and the elbows close to the knees. 

• Vide supra, ch. 180. Herodotus here proceeds m his enumeration of 

the tribes of the coast. 
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country and the remainder of Libya towards the west is far fuller 
of wild beasts, and of wood, than the country of the wandering 
people. For the eastern side of Libya, where the wanderers 
dwell, is low and sandy, as far as the river Triton; but westward 
of that the land of the husbandmen is very hilly, and abounds 
with forests and wild beasts. For this is the tract in which the 
huge serpents are found, and the lions, the elephants, the bears, 
the aspicks, and the homed asses.' Here too are the dog-faced 
creatures, and the creatures without heads, whom the Libyans 
declare to have their eyes in their breasts; and also the wild 
men, and wild women, and many other far less fabulous beasts. 

193. Among the wanderers arc none of these, but quite other 
animals: as antelopes, gazelles, buffaloes, and asses, not of the 
horned sort, but of a kind which does not need to drink;® also 
oryxes, whose horns are used for the curved sides of citherns, 
and whose size is about that of the ox; foxes, hy«nas, porcu¬ 
pines, wild rams, dictyes,^ jackals, pantl>ers, boryes,^ land- 
crocodiles about three cubits in length,^ very like lizards, 
ostriches, and little snakes, each with a single horn. All these 
animals are found here, and likew'isc those belonging to other 
countries, except the stag and the wilddx)ar; but neither stag 
nor wild-boar arc found in any part of Libya. There are, how¬ 
ever, three sorts of mice in these parts; the first are called two- 
footed;® the next, z^^erics, which is a Libyan word meaning 
“ hills; and the think urchins. Weasels also are found in the 
Silphium-regiun, much tike the Tartessian. So many, thf^refore, 
arc the animals belonging to the land of the wandering Libyans, 
in so far at least as my researches have been able to reach. 

193. Next to the Maxyan Libyans are the Zavecians, whose 
wives drive their chariots to battle. 

194. On them border the Gyzantians; in whose counln a 
vast deal of honey is made by bees; very much more, however, 
by the skill of men. The people all piunt themselves red, and 
eat monkeys, whereof there is inexhaustible store in the hills. 

195. Off their coast, as the Carthaginians report, lies an island, 

^ Elephants are not now found in tbe countries north of the desert. It 
is uncertain what animal Herodotus intends bv his “ horned ass: ** probably 
some kind of antelope. 

‘ The wild ass can live in the worst parts of the desert and needs probablv 
less water than altnost any animal. Stilt however, there are no doubt 
times when ** the wild asses quench their thirst.'* (Ps. civ. XK.) 1 

* It is impossible to say what animal is here intefided. 

* Herodotus does not mention the camel, which may have been intro¬ 
duced later. 

^ This immense lir.ard, or monitor, is very common in parts of Africa. 

' The Jerboa iDipas raeuius of Llnnaus) is undoubtedly intended. 
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by name Cyraunis, the length of which is two hundred furlongs, 
its breadth not great, and which is soon reached from the main¬ 
land. Vines and olive-trees cover the whole of it, and there is 
in the island a lake, from which the young maidens of the 
country draw up gold-dust, by dipping into the mud birds’ 
feathers smeared with pitch. If this be true, I know not; I 
but write what is said. It may be even so, however; since I 
myself have seen pitch drawn up out of the water from a lake 
in Zacynthus. At the place I spe;ik of there are a number of 
lakes; but one is larger than the rest, being seventy feet every 
way, and two fathoms in depth. Here they let down a pole 
into the water, with a bunch of myrtle tied to one end, and when 
they raise it again, there is pilcli sticking to the myrtle, which 
in smell is like to bitumen, but in all else is better than the pitch 
of Pieria. This they pour into a trench dug by the lakeV side; 
and when a good deal lias thus lK*en got together, they draw it 
off and pul it up in jarn. Whatever falls into the lake passes 
underground, and comes up in the sea, which is no less than Umr 
furlongs distant. So then what is sakl of the island off the 
Libyan coast is not without likelihood. 

196. The Carlhagiuuins also relate the following:—There is 
a country m Libya, and a nation, ficyond the Pillars of Hercules,^ 
which they are wont to visit, vficre they no sooner arrive l^ut 
forthwith they unlade their ware?., and, having disposed them 
after an orderly fashion along the beach, leave them, and. re¬ 
turning aboard their ships, raise a great smoke. The natives, 
when they see the smoke, come down to the shore, and, Inying 
out to view so much gold as they' tJiink the worth of the wares, 
withdraw' to a disUincc. The Carthaginians upc>n this come 
ashore and look. If they thjnk the gold enough, they take it 
and go their way; but if it does not seem to them sufficient, 
they go alx)ard ship once more, and wait patiently, 'llien the 
others approach and add to their g<»ld, till the Cartliaginians are 
content. Neither parly deals unfairly by the <5iher: for they 
themselves never touch the gold till it comes up to the w'onh of 
their goods, nor do the natives ever carry off the goods till the 
gold is taken away. 

197. These be the Libyan tribes whereof T am able to give 
the names; and most of these cared little then, and indeed care 
little now, for the kii^ of the Medcs. One thing more also 1 
can add concerning this region, namely, that, so far as our know- 

' The trade oi the Oirthagimana with the w<*stern coast of Africa (outside 
the Straiu of Oibraltar) has been fully pr<ived. 
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ledge reaches, four nations, and no more, inhabit it; and two 
of these nations are indigenous, while two are not. Tht two in- 
digenous arc the Libyans and Ethiopians, who dwell respec¬ 
tively in the north and the south of Libya. The Phcenicians 
and the Greek are in-comers.^ 

198. It seems to me that Libya is not to compare for goodness 
of soil with either Asia or Europe, except the Cinyps-region, 
which is named after the river that waters it. This piece of 
land is equal to any country in the world for cereal crops, and is 
in nothing like the rest of Libya. For the soil here is black, 
and springs of water abound; so that there is nothing to fear 
from drought; nor do heavy rains (and it rains in that part of 
Libya) do any harm when they soak the ground. I'he returns 
of the harvest come up to the measure which prevails in 
Babylonia.* The soil is likewise good in the country of the 
Euesperites; * for there the land brings forth in the best years a 
hundred-fold. But the Cinyps-region yields three hundred-fold. 

199. The country of the Cyrenaeans, which is the highest 
tract within the part of Libya inhabited by the wandering 
tribes,^ has three seasons that deserve remark. First the crops 
along the sea-coast begin to ripen, and are ready for the harvest 
and the vintage; after they have been gathered in, the crops of 
the middle tract above the coast-region (the hill-country, as 
they call it) need harvesting; while about the time when this 
middle crop is housed, the fruits ripen and are ht for cutting in 
the highest tract of all. So that the produce of the first tract 
has been all eaten and drunk by the time that the last harvest 
comes in. And the harvest-time of the Cyrenaeans continues 
thus for eight full months. So much concerning these matters. 

200. When the Persians sent from Egypt by Ar^'andes to 
help Pheretima reached Barca, they laid siege to the town, 
calling on those within to give up the men w'ho had been guilty 
of the murder of Arcesilaiis. The townspeople, however, as they 
had one and all taken part in the deed, refused to entertain the 
proposition. So the Persians beleaguered Barca for nine months, 
in the course of which the>' dug several mines from their own 
lines to the walls, and likewise made a number of vigorous 

^ Th« Egyptians arc omitted, because Egypt is reckoned to Asia (supra, 
ii. T7, iv. 39 and 41). 

* Vide supra, i. 193. 

* The Euesperites axe the inhabitants of a town situated at the eastern 
extremity of the Greater Syrtis, between the Borcan or Northern Pro* 
montory {Cape Tefones) and Tauebtra. The Ptolemies changed its name 
to Bermice, which has since been corrupted into Bfnghati. 

* Kiepert givee the height of the upper plateau of Cyr^d at 1700 feat. 
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alts. But their mines were discovered by a man who was a 
in brass, who went with a brazen shield all round the 
and laid it on the ground inside the city. In other 
> the shield^ when he laid it down^ was quite dumb; but 
the ground was undermined^ there the brass of the shield 
Here, therefore, the Barexans countermined, and slew 
Persian diggers. Such was the way in which the mines were 
overed; as for the assaults, the Baracans beat them back. 
31 . When much time had been consumed, and great numbers 
fallen on both sides, nor had the Persians lost fewer than 
• adversaries, AmasU, the leader of the land*anny, percciv- 
fthat, although the Barc^ns would never be conquered by 
they might he overcome by fraud, contrived os follows, 
night hr dug a wide trench, and laid light planks of wood 
S5 the opening, after which he brought mould and placed it 
the planks, taking care to make the place level with the 
ounding ground. At dawn of day he summoned the Bar¬ 
ns to a parley: and they gladly hearkening, the terms were 
^ngth agreed upon. Oaths were interchanged upon the 
and over the hidden trench, and the agreement ran thus—* 
long as the ground bi.'neath our feet stands Arm, the oath 
I abide unchanged; the people of Barca agree to pay a fair 
to the king, and tlie Persians promise to cause no further 
able to the people of Barca.*’ .Vher the oath, the Barexans, 
*ig upon its tenns, threw open alt their gates, went out 
selves beyond the '.vails, and allowed as many of the enemy 

S chose to eater. I'hen the Persians broke down their secret 
dge, and rushed at speed into the town—their reason for 
eaking the bridge being, that so they might observe what they 
^ sworn; for they had promised the Barca^ans tliat the oath 
^ould continue “ s<; long as the ground whereon they stood was 
rm.'* When, therefore, the bridge was once broken down, the 
ath ceased to hold. 


202. Such of the Barexans as were most guilty the Persians 
m^ve up to Pheretima, who nailed them to crosses all round the 

ills of the city.^ She also cut off the breasts of their wives, 

nd fastened them likewise about the walls. The remainder of 
^he people she gave as booty to the Persians, except only the 
^attiadx, and those who had taken no part in the murder, to 
ivhom she handed over the possession of the town. 

203, The Persians now set out on their return home, carrying 
with them the rest of the Barcaeans, whom they had made their 

^ Compare (be puxushment oi the Babylooiftns by Darius (&upra« iu. 159). 
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slaves. On their way tiiey came to Cyr£n6; and the Cyrftnaeans, 
out of regard for an oracle, let them pass through the town. 
During the passage, Bares, iht commander of the fleet, advised 
to seize the place; but Amasts, the leader of the twd^force, 
would not consent; because,’* he said, they had only been 
charged to attack the one Greek city of Barca.** ^ When, how¬ 
ever, they had passed through the town, and were encamped 
upon the hill of Lyesan Jove, it repented them that they had 
not seized Cyr^n^, and they endeavoured to enter it a second 
time. The Cyrenaans, however, would not suffer this; where¬ 
upon, though no one appeared to offer them battle, yet a panic 
came upon the Persians, and they ran a distance of full sixty 
furlongs before they pitched their camp. Here as they lay, a 
messenger came to them from Aryandes, ordering theta home. 
Then the Persians besought the men of Cyrfni to give them 
provisions for the way, and, these consenting, they set of! on 
their return to Egypt. But the Libyans now beset them, and, 
for the sake of their clothes and harness, slew aJl who dropped 
behind and straggled, during the whole march homewards. 

204. The furthest point of Libya reached by this Persian host 
was the city of Euesperidcs. The Barchans carried into slaveiy* 
were sent from Egypt to the king; and Darius assigned them 
a village in Bactria for their dwelling-place. To this village 
they gave the name of Barca, and it was to my time an in¬ 
habited place in Bactria. 

205. Nor did Pheretima herself end her days happily. For 
on her return to Egypt from Libya, directly after taking ven¬ 
geance on the people of Barca, she was overtaken by a most 
horrid death. Her body swarmed with worms, which ate her 
flesh while she was still alive.® Thus do men, by over-harsh 
punishment^, draw down upon themselves the an^er of the gods. 
Such then, and so fierce, w&s the vengeance whidi Hieretima, 
daughter of Battus, took upon the Barexans. 

> ThM nhol^ account of tbe danger and escape of exceedingly 

m probable. 

* The manner of her death cannot fail to reeaU the end c 4 Herod Agrippa 
(Acts xii. 23). 
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